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THE EDINBURGH TYPOGRAPHIA. 


BY G. F. STEWART. 


AVING inquired about the 
industries of Edinburgh, 
a distinguished visitor in 
that city was informed by 
a past chief magistrate 
that they were education 
and printing. An ancient 
university, having under 
its wing the second med- 
ical school in the world, 
numerous colleges for 

theological study and secondary education, not to 

mention the splendid buildings in which primary 
instruction is now given — all these go to prove the 
truth of the first part of the assertion. And for 
the second, one has only to look at the imprints on 
the books issued from the press in Great Britain. 
For Edinburgh is essentially a book-producing cen- 
ter. Ever since, nearly a century ago, the brilliant 
romances of the Wizard of the North poured from 
the presses of the Ballantynes, Edinburgh has 
maintained a high position in the world of printing, 
excelled now only by London, with a population 
twenty times greater. While London produces 
books in greater numbers, for quality of work 

Edinburgh is second to no city in the United 

Kingdom. 

The increased interest in technical instruction 
which began about ten years ago, was felt by Edin- 
burgh printers, and resulted in a branch of the 
British Typographia being formed in the autumn 
of 1888.* Its objects were the artistic and technical 
advancement of printing; and this was sought to 
be attained by practical classes for apprentices and 
young journeymen, by lectures and papers, with 
discussions thereon, by the formatian of a suitable 
technical library and other approved means. 
Founded by a few overseers, readers and journey- 
men who were satisfied as to the need of such an 
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*In an article I had the honor of writing for this journal, in January 
last, will be found all that can be profitably said of the parent association — 
the British Typographia. 


association, it was from the outset fairly successful. 
To give our American brethren of ‘‘ the art pre- 
servative” who are engaged in similar work some- 
thing of our experience, in the hope that it may be 
in some degree suggestive, is the object of this 
article. 

The work of the Typographia has been mainly 
directed into two channels — (1) supplementifg the 
very scanty technical instruction received during 
apprenticeship ; and (2) providing a center where 
printers could meet and discuss trade subjects. 
Under the first of these headings come the prac- 
tical classes, which are beyond a doubt the backbone 
of the association, for I am convinced that without 
them it would not long exist. The other parts of 
the work were what I have mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and of the library I will only say 
that though it only contains about a hundred vol- 
umes, yet it is a fairly representative collection of 
books on printing. ‘The librarian told me the other 
evening that the books were greatly taken advan- 
tage of now, though this has not always been the 
case. 

With regard to the lectures the Typographia 
has been singularly fortunate in the succession of 
able men who have willingly helped them, without 
fee or reward. Artists and professors, eminent 
men of letters as well as specialists in ink and paper 
making, typefounders and practical chemists, have 
given freely of the results of their research and 
experience, and if the printers of Edinburgh have 
not been much the better for the information given 
the fault is their own. One reason of this willing 
help is perhaps because of the good set-off the asso- 
ciation got at its start. The then Lord Provost of 
the city was a well-known publisher, and he natu- 
rally took great interest in the work of the society. 
This interest has been carefully fostered by the 
officials of the association, who have lost no oppor- 
tunity of keeping the city fathers in touch with 
the movement, of which I will presently give proof. 
The lectures were open to the public, but the 





meetings at which papers were read by mem- 
bers were strictly private. The papers were not 
rigidly limited to technical subjects, though these 
were desired, because as time went on suitable 
topics were difficult to get. I find from the records 
of the society that during the first session five 
lectures and eight papers were given, and every 
one of these was on a printing subject. In later 
sessions, however, a good sprinkling of other sub- 
jects was introduced. For the past two sessions, 
owing to various causes, the meetings for papers 
have been discontinued, but there are indications 
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nearly £100 in money and material. In this work 
the committee had the good fortune to enlist the 
services of Mr. S. Kinnear, a retired reader, who 
by personal application pressed the claims of the 
association on the employers, with the above en- 
couraging result. Mr. Kinnear’s name will be 
familiar to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
as he is a frequent contributor to its pages. 

The members’ subscriptions were at first fixed 
at 5s. for overseers, 2s. 6d. for sub-overseers and 
journeymen, and 1s. for apprentices. The first 
year’s membership was 137. The numbers began 
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that they may again be resumed. ‘The standard 
of the lectures, however, has always been a high 
one. 

From the outset it was felt by those at the head 
that if the association was to prosper it would 
require both moral and material help from the 
master printers of Edinburgh. The prospect 
which the society held out of increased efficiency on 
the part of the workmen was held to justify this 
expectation, which has been fully realized, for the 
attitude of the employers has been most cordial. 
As the result of an appeal to them to provide the 
necessary material for practical instruction, they, 
along with other friends, provided for that purpose 


to dwindle till the association, after two or three 
years’ experience, took the bold step of reducing 
the subscription to 1s. per annum. ‘The result was 
an increase from 98 to 312. This reduction was 
only possible by the increase in the number of hon- 
orary members (mostly master printers), whose 
subscriptions form a pretty substantial item in the 
income side of the balance sheet, running from 
£40 to £50 annually. 

In 1891 the committee were able to induce the 
town council of the city to grant £50 for the asso- 
ciation’s work of technical education. ‘The money 
was so satisfactorily accounted for that the next 
year the council spontaneously increased the sum 














to £100, which has been given annually since that 
time. 

The grant of this money enabled an experiment 
to be made which was very successful. The com- 
mittee engaged a lecturer on art to give a course of 
lectures and practical lessons on ‘‘Ornament and 
Design as Applied to the Printer’s Art.” This 
was considered to be of great educational value, 
and was supplemented by a special drawing class 
suitable for printers. This course was continued 
for two sessions, and nearly one hundred and fifty 
pupils took advantage of it. 

A most important and useful adjunct in the 
association’s work has been the optical lantern 
which it possesses. Indeed, for a class such as the 
above, it was invaluable. The lantern has been 
brought into very frequent use at the lectures as 
well this session, having been in use at seven of the 
meetings. Indeed, for a lecture such as Dr. Row- 
land Anderson delivered a few weeks ago on the 
‘‘Development of Title-Pages,” this instrument 
was indispensable, and I should strongly recom- 
mend similar societies to acquire one. 

The attitude of the employers, as I have indi- 
cated already, has been consistently sympathetic. 
To one or two, however, the association owes a 
special debt of gratitude, and among them Mr. W. 
B. Blaikie, of the famous house of Constable, is 
worthy of commendation. Himself a printer of 
admirable taste, he is always ready to further the 
cause of technical instruction, and he has to the 
Typographia proved a friend indeed. 

The attitude of the Typographical Society, on 
the other hand, has been somewhat cold. Perhaps 
this was unavoidable, and, as a loyal member of 
both bodies, Iam willing to believe it was. Still, 
the Typographia provided a good opportunity for 
masters and men knowing each other better, and 
I think the trade-union leaders in this city have in 
this missed an opportunity. However, this is an 
opinion which I know has been stoutly contested, 
and I say no more on this question. 

With the exception of the teachers of the prac- 
tical classes, all the work of the association is done 
without fee or reward. ‘The successive secretaries, 
who have, as may be understood, the most arduous 
part of the work, have done it ungrudgingly. The 
first teachers were likewise honorary, but now that 
the association has funds they receive a small sal- 
ary. The salaries for teachers last year amounted 
to £46, divided among four. 

I have now almost come to the limits of my space, 
but I should like to touch briefly on two other mat- 
ters. The first isa question often put by candid 
friends— Has the Typographia been of any real 
good to the trade at large? ‘To this question I 
would answer without hesitation, yes. Within the 
past fortnight, the class examinations have been 
held, and out of forty-four students who presented 
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themselves, thirty-three passed in the first class and 
ten in the second. The same young men will ina 
week or two be tested most severely by the city and 
guilds of London examiners in typography. ‘To 
prepare for these tests they have acquired knowl- 
edge —- whether they can apply it depends on them- 
selves. But it seems to me that to doubt the good 
of such instruction resolves itself logically into a 
doubt as to the efficacy of education of any kind. 
If the next generation of printers are not better 
than their predecessors the fault is their own, and 
only will prove their want of mental grip. 

My concluding word is both of caution and 
encouragement. We have been successful in Edin- 
burgh, but it is not because of our large numbers. 
We have a large membership (614 this session), but 
that does not mean everything. For the rank and 
file have been most apathetic as to the association’s 
work, caring little or nothing about it. True, they 
pay their shilling a year, but that is because mem- 
bership carries some privileges which they value. 
They may come to a meeting occasionally, but their 
interest ends there. But we have been fortunate in 
good officers, and in a proportion of members who 
take an intelligent interest in the work. Above all, 
we have had a few men with en/husiasm, a vital 
force of more value than numbers. 

So to those brethren of our art who are engaged 
in sitailar work in America I would say — Do not 
be discouraged if the number of helpers is scanty. 
Unless your experience is different from ours, the 
burden will rest on the shoulders of a few. But 
the work is worth some sacrifice, and for the time 
and labor expended many compensating advantages 
will be secured to those engaged in it. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SIMPLE SUGGESTIONS REGARDING COLORS. 
NO. III.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 
| age eee in view what has been said regard- 
ing yellow, let me add that the nearest type 
of pure yellow may be found in the field buttercup, 
or that color found equidistant between orange 
and green on the solar spectrum. I have men- 
tioned the field buttercup as an exemplar of my 
ideal of pure yellow, because of its bright golden 
color, its rich luminosity, and its neutral distance 
between orange and green. Besides, this simple 
little flower is known to all my readers, and an 
examination of its color beauty is timely and 
valuable at this season of the year. 

It may truthfully be said that all pigments from 
which yellow printing inks are made are alloyed 
with red or blue. Gamboge, which is a tolerably 
fair specimen of yellow, is tinged with blue; while 
gold ochre is tinged with red. Of the pigments 
most generally made use of in making printing 
inks, and which are more or less corrupt in yellow- 
purity by reason of these color tinges, may be 
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mentioned yellow ochre and Naples yellow, chrome 
yellow and lemon yellow, Indian yellow and Mars 
yellow, cadmium yellow and Roman ochre, raw and 
burnt sienna and gallstone. Still, with these 
imperfections, so far as true yellow is concerned, 
these pigments have inestimable value in their rela- 
tive combinations with other widely used merchant- 
able colors. 
REGARDING RED COLORS. 

Red Ink.— Reds, which properly come under 
this strict classification, have hardly as wide a 
range of individuality as is generally supposed ; for 
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after what is known as ¢rue red has mingled with 
a particle of blue it becomes purple-red, and when 
tinged with yellow it becomes orange-red, as these 
two primaries are said to be totally devoid of red. 

Red is the lowest visible color on the spectrum, 
and, therefore, the farthest from violet, which is 
at the top. True red should be blood color, or a 
very close tint to that color. Red, in a general 
sense, however, includes different hues, such as 
scarlet, crimson, vermilion, orange-red, etc., and is 
composed of many basic forms more or less suited 
for the purposes intended. Orange is the lightest 
of reds, vermilion next, while scarlet and crimson 
are the deepest of all. 

IMPORTANCE OF RED AND ITS PECULIARITIES. 

There is no other color —in its different hues — 
which fills so many functions in color combinations 
as red. Portions of it, in proper quantities, may 
be incorporated with dozens of other shades and 
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hues of color to great advantage. If good vermil- 
ion and scarlet lake are employed, with blood-red 
also, there is scarcely a ‘‘ warm” tone of color that 
cannot be produced by their aid. Yet if any one 
of these is misplaced in its combination with that 
of other colors, whether these be primary, second- 
ary or tertiary, the effect is questionable if not 
entirely disappointing. 

I have, on a former occasion, classified red inks 
next to black inks in their general usefulness. Not 
because these can be worked as freely and econom- 
ically as black, but because of the wide range of 
their usefulness in experienced hands. Red inks, 
while they may not be of as good a quality as those 
made some years ago, when carmines, lakes, mad- 
ders and vermilions were pure and durable, are cer- 
tainly much easier to work with, because they have 
a ‘** freeness in distribution and lift” which was not 
the case in the days of pure colors. Then it re- 
quired somewhat of an artist, and almost a fair 
chemist, to handle red inks successfully. Perhaps 
it were better these days were with us again — both 
for the printer and the inkmaker, for results and 
prices were more gratifying than now. 


RED INKS FOR HALF-TONE WORK. 


This question has often been asked: ‘*‘ What 
kind of red ink is best for half-tone work on fine 
papers?” Red ink that will print free and clear 
on fine papers will be fully suitable for half-tone 
engravings, on similar stock. Such an ink must be 
firm, but with very little ‘‘ tackiness,” so that it 
will feed free from the fountain, distribute easily, 
and coat the form completely without a surplus 
being carried on the form rollers. 

When a red ink has not got these essentials, it is 
not suited for the work here designated. Nor 
should red ink be trifled with by men who know no 
better than to pour into the color an indefinite 
quantity of inferior or reducing varnish ; for that 
alone will simply destroy the best element of the 
ink — its color—and produce a state of affairs far 
worse than the first. Never find fault with the 
inkmaker who supplies you with a full color, espe- 
cially when it is well ground and has no disagree- 
able odor. What ¢s necessary in red ink is color. 
If it is too stiff or heavy for fine paper, or will not 
‘let go” the sheet when printing, remember this, 
that a small bit of petroleum, vaseline or hog’s 
lard, well worked into the ink, will render it tract- 
able for distribution, covering and lifting, and still 
preserve all the richness of the color. 

Of course the pressman must be his own judge 
of the actual quantity of any one of the three 
‘*correctives” here named, for some qualities and 
makes of red ink require different treatment. 
But, in any case, use all of them sparingly, at least 
until an acquaintance of their relative strength is 
acquired. ‘These articles are cheap and within the 














reach of all, and should be kept in stock like ink. 
It may be thought that the use of any one of these 
will interfere with the drying qualities of the ink. 
Have no fear of this; because an ink made for good 
work and for fine paper always has sufficient drier 
in it to offset the nondrying qualities of what little 
may be added to it in the way of vaseline or lard. 
Another advantage which their use achieves is, that 
the color will not ‘‘ varnish up” and destroy over- 
lapping ones when printing several colors. 
TREATING OVER-REDUCED RED. 
Over-reduced red ink, or ink too thin, or that 
has lost its color vitality, may be built up by the 
addition of a little flake-white and crimson lake 
incorporated with a small piece of hog’s lard. I 
recommend this kind of lard in preference to petro- 
leum, vaseline or varnish, for mixing in colored or 
black, when the ink is to be used on wood-cut paper 
and the form made up of half-tone engravings and 
type, as it helps to make everything go pleasantly, 
and prepares the ink to cover smoothly, and lets the 
sheet leave the form without ‘‘ pick” marks. 
ROLLERS TO BE USED ON SOME COLORS. 
As some colors of ink are more difficult to print 
with than others, notably ultramarine, peacock blue 
and emerald green, so we may find trouble with 
pure vermilion, and yet it is one of the most useful 
of the reds. Conditionable rollers are essential to 
success with this or the other colors mentioned. 
Well-seasoned, fresh rollers, made of glue and 
molasses composition, are the very best for such 
inks; the face and body of these rollers should be 
elastic and dry. Vermilion has a natural tendency 
to ‘‘ build up” on the form and lose its brilliancy, 
in which case the pressman usually reduces the ink 
and, necessarily, its color. If the rollers are right, 
and the ink well ground in proper varnish, it will 
distribute and cover the form perfectly, and leave 
its face free and with a full, bright color on the 
paper. ‘To deepen vermilion and preserve its dura- 
ble qualities, use carmine, scarlet or crimson lake. 
To still further deepen any of the full reds, add to 
them a small quantity of good purple ink. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PREPARATION OF WAX MOLDS FOR THE 
BATTERY. 


BY F. J. HENRY. 

FTER a mold has been thoroughly coated with 
A plumbago all the surplus powder must be 
removed before placing the mold in the battery, 
otherwise the deposit will go on over the loose par- 
ticles and the face of the shell will be pitted. The 
removal of the loose plumbago is generally effected 
by using a blast of air. Sometimes a hand bellows 
is employed, but in all large establishments the air 
is supplied by a blowing engine of some kind; 
either a pressure-blower or a rotary fan, the air 
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being forced through a round, or, what is better, a 
flat nozzle. In some instances the nozzle is station- 
ary and the case is moved in different directions, in 
order that every portion of the mold may be acted 
upon. Electrotypers do not, however, trust en- 
tirely to the blowing out to remove the loose plum- 
bago. Formerly it was the custom to lay the mold 
in a tray and flood the face with alcohol, which had 
the effect of not only washing out plumbago and 
other dust, but it wet the surface and prevented 
the formation of air bubbles on or in the mold. . At 
the present time alcohol is very seldom used, the 
common practice being to subject molds to a more 
or less thorough washing with water to free them 
from loose dust. <A very efficient arrangement for 
the purpose is a shallow tank containing about two 
inches, in depth, of water, in which the mold is 
placed, and with a hose supplied with water under 
a pressure of ten to fifteen pounds to the square 
inch, through a rose nozzle which is passed over 
every part of the mold, the nozzle being held under 
water and close to the surface of the wax. 

It is further necessary to cut out, or stop off 
around the edges or other parts on which it is not 
desired to have a copper deposit. ‘This may be 
done at any time after blackleading. One way of 
doing this is by the use of a hot iron, such as is 
used in building up molds, passed over and slightly 
melting the surface to be cut out; this must be 
done before the mold has been wet, or the hot iron 
will cause the wax to spatter and spoil the mold. 
Another, and at present the more common way, is 
to scrape away the surface of parts to be left bare 
of copper by the use of a scraper such as is used by 
plumbers. By this plan the cutting out can be 
done on a wet or dry mold. 

Previous to the now almost universal practice of 
coating or striking molds it was necessary, before 
blackleading, to put wires of copper or brass, about 
25 gauge, through the mold, at intervals of about 
six inches, when the character of the work would 
permit, to touch the case; the wires were cut off 
even with the face of the wax; also to cut through 
the wax in several places along the edges of the 
mold, to the metal of the case, the object of the 
wires and laying bare the metal being to afford 
starting points for the deposit. In removing the 
shells from the wax these wires usually came off 
with the shell and it was necessary to carefully 
remove, or bend them down below the surface be- 
fore placing the shell in the backing pan ; for if left 
in position they would hold the shell from contact 
with the pan and cause a low spot in the plate. 

As the molding case was in the electrical circuit 
it was necessary to paint the back and edges with 
some nonconductor — generally wax was used — 
to prevent a deposit thereon. 

The method in general use for striking molds 
was discovered by Mr. S. P. Knight, who has for 
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many years filled the position of superintendent of 
the electrotype department of the publishing house 
of Harper & Brothers, of New York. By his 
process there can be precipitated over the entire 
surface a film of copper, which is a far better con- 
ductor of electricity than plumbago, making it 
practicable to attach the connection wires to the 
top of the mold, also to insulate the case, rendering 
it unnecessary to paint the exposed surfaces of 
metal to prevent copper being deposited on them. 

The method of striking a mold is probably 
familiar to everyone who has spent much time in 
an electrotyping establishment, but for the benefit 
of those who may be interested in the subject, and 
have not had an opportunity to see the work done, 
a short description may be of interest. After the 
mold has been washed it is dipped in, or the case 
laid on a rack or shelf in a tank and flooded with a 
solution of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), about 
two pounds of sulphate to one gallon of water; then 
the mold is freely dusted with iron filings by means 
of a sieve, or what is better, a box similar to a 
pepper box. The iron filings are really the chips 
which come from cutting small gears or from dril- 
ling small holes in cast iron. The chips must be 
free from rust and oil or admixture with any other 
metal. With a smaller pitcher of the sulphate solu- 
tion in one hand and a brush in the other, pour on 
the solution and with the brush distribute it uni- 
formly over the mold. Great care must be taken 
to avoid scratching the face of cuts by too rough 
handling of the brush. It is better to avoid touch- 
ing fine cuts with the brush, but to distribute the 
iron over them with a spray of water; almost im- 
mediately there will be a precipitate of copper cov- 
ering the blackleaded surface of the wax. The 
chemical action is as follows: Sulphate of copper 
is a compound containing sulphuric acid and cop- 
per; this being brought in contact with iron, for 
which the acid has greater affinity than it has for 


copper, decomposition takes place, the acid unites 


with the iron, and the copper is precipitated on the 
mold; the action is aided by the presence of water. 
The copper must not be permitted to remain long 
on one place or it may heat and injure the wax sur- 
face; in the course of a minute or two the iron 
should be washed off. If some portions of the 
mold are found to be insufficiently coated the opera- 
tion should be repeated. To aid the battery, on 
hurried work, sometimes three or more applica- 
tions are made. 

The most convenient brush for the purpose is 
one about ten inches long with but one row of fine 
bristles which in a new brush are about four inches 


long. When washing the iron from a mold the 


brush should also be well washed, as particles of 
iron frequently adhere to the bristles and if 
allowed to remain are likely to scratch the face of 
type and cuts. 
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THE LAY OF THE UPPER CASE. 
BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 
DO not care to urge a reform that I have not 
myself carried into practical effect; but in 
matters regarding the lay of the case the force of 
inertia is always strongly felt. No better proof of 
this could be given than the fact that in every office 
today the J and U figure as extra sorts after the 
and (E, though it is more than a hundred years 
since they have been recognized as regular members 
of the alphabet. From the apathy with which sug- 
gestions as to improved ‘‘lay” are generally re- 
ceived, it may seem waste of time to offer another ; 
but the arrangement of the upper case in common 
use seems altogether so inconvenient that it may 
not be out of place to point out some of its defects. 
Possibly, too, this may lead to some interchange of 
views on the subject through these columns. 

The upper case contains two equal sections, left 
and right, each containing seven rows of seven 
boxes. ‘The alphabet, including the and (, fills 
exactly four rows. Four rows on one side are 
devoted to caps, four on the other to small caps, 
leaving six rows for rules, fractions and other sun- 
dries. Formerly ten boxes were devoted to figures ; 
these are now generally relegated to the lower case. 

When I first went to the trade, the ancient 
English lay was almost universal, and it seems to 
me that any more clumsy, unreasonable or left- 
handed arrangement could scarcely have been 
devised. The capitals, the most used of all, were 
on the left hand, at the top of the case. ‘To reach 
the cap A the compositor had to stretch to the high- 
est and remotest box in the case. To set a line of 
caps involved continual stretching. Below the caps 
were laid the ten figures and £. Being very neces- 
sary and often-used characters, they were also on 
the left-hand side. Below them, in much more con- 
venient proximity, were fourteen boxes, devoted to 
reference marks, accents and characters not wanted 
once a month ; but in actual fact usually filled with 
pi, largely consisting of caps and figures from over- 
filled boxes above. One more anomaly must be 
noted. Whatever variation there might be in the 
lay of these odd boxes, the seventh box of the 
bottom row was always religiously devoted to the 
lower-case k. Why this one letter should thus have 
been divorced from its fellows, I never knew; but I 
remember compositors taking the caps to complete 
a lower-case line from an upper in the rack, recit- 
ing their requirements thus: ‘‘One P, one S, a 2 
and a 4, and one lower-case k.” On the right-hand 
side were three rows of the most accessible boxes in 
the case, also devoted to sundries and pi— in fact, 
for all practical purposes wasted. One might sup- 
pose that the original deviser of the plan was left- 
handed and presbyopic, and arranged the case 
accordingly. In the course of considerable reading 














of trade periodicals, however, I once chanced upon 
the reason for this labor-making and irrational 
arrangement. It seems that the old-time compos- 
itor placed his copy before him on the right-hand 
side of the upper case, and a short galley on the 
left. As this galley covered the three lower rows, 
and as the caps were on the left-hand side (I sup- 
pose to be clear of the copy), of course it was nec- 
essary to lay the caps where he must stretch for 
them. 

I never had to work from cases like this. My 
master, who had recently come from England 
(1861), though somewhat conservative, had brought 
with him a greatly improved scheme. He had both 
caps and small caps in the accessible boxes at the 
bottom of the case, and the caps at the right. We 
always had our copy to the left; the caps were 
handy, and there was no stretching. The figures 
were also on the right, above the caps. This ar- 
rangement, though not without its disadvantages, 
I still retain ; for I prefer the figures there to hav- 
ing them in the lowercase. After the figures came 
the #£; then three boxes of leaders. Above the 
figures remained one row of seven boxes; these 
contained the reference marks. ‘The three rows 
above the small caps (left-hand) were devoted in 
half the cases to accents, in the other half to frac- 
tions, rules and braces. This was the weak point 
of the scheme, for of course fractions were soon 
distributed on top of the accents, and vice versa. 
In the course of years the chief change I have made 
has been to put the three most common fractions 
after the £, a plan which I find very useful; to 
devote only seven boxes to accents, mixing the four 
kinds in common use (4444), instead of devoting a 
box to each, and having all the cases on the same 
plan. I mix also some of the reference marks, and 
cast out the # and (CE from their old places. Where 
only a single accent is wanted, it is soon picked 
out; I have treble or quad cases for each font, 
entirely devoted to accents properly arranged, and 
use these for Polynesian or other work where they 
are run upon. My upper case now stands thus, 
and I think there is room for further improvement : 
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To this, before proceeding further, I may add 
the lay of the job fonts without lower case, which 
is as uniform throughout the office as the variations 
End ornaments and 


of modern fonts will permit. 
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word ornaments have a tray to themselves, and are 
never laid with the fonts. There are forty-nine 
boxes, and they just comfortably accommodate a 
standard job font. 

Most printers start the A at the top corner. 
This I think is a grave mistake. The simple 
arrangement of the job 
font above gives the key 
to my system. Unless 
figures are needed, it is 
sal Te fe rarely necessary to draw 
the case more than half 
Oo out. Under the common 
system the characters 
most required are the 
least accessible, the case 
has to be drawn out toa 
dangerous extent — often supported on the knee — 
and the light rarely falls where most required. 
I need scarcely explain why the comma and period 
are detached from the other points—they are 
usually the only ones required. A vacant box is 
shown; but it is rarely vacant, as the minimum 
number of characters is often exceeded. Some- 
times it is occupied by those useful extras, the 
small capc and o. Sometimes I find it necessary 
to put the colon and semicolon or the ? and ! 
together ; but in practice I find no difficulty arises. 

One reform I would fain make I cannot ven- 
ture to attempt—to put the J and U in their 
alphabetical order. But, with the first lessons 
in composition, the landmarks, A-G, H-O, P-W, 
are so indelibly impressed on the learner’s mind 
that to disturb them would lead to dire confusion. 
And so for more than a century no one has been 
bold enough to make the change. 

But there is one improvement, both in the com- 
mon job cases and the regular upper, that in some 
moment of venturesomeness I think I will make, 
though it will disturb every font in the office. 
That is to start the alphabet from the /oo/ of the 
case. Here is the re- 
form, and it will combine 
the maxima of accessi- 
bility and convenience : 
Here are the seven most uitlxkltiminio 
useful letters close at 
hand, the O and X Y Z 
removed to a reasonable 
distance. Not only this, but the letters will run in 
the order in which a printer always reads type, 
from the head of the page. And in this lay of 
the upper case, there is another great advantage. 
No longer will the lowest row of boxes be the 
receptacle of pi from over- filled boxes above. 
The cells containing A to G will necessarily be 
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kept clean. This change is a practical one, with 
obvious benefits, and does not disturb the old 
landmarks. 





PSYCHE AT THE POOL. 


Half-tone engraving by 
FRANKLIN ENGRAVING AND ELECTROTYPING COMPANY, 
Chicago. 
Duplicate plates for sale. 
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EXAMPLE OF THE EDINBURGH TYPOGRAPHIA. 


HE leading article this month in this magazine, 

by Mr. G. F. Stewart, the late editor of the 
Scottish Typographical Circular, is intended for the 
encouragement and advice of the enterprising men 
in this country who have listened to the suggestions 
of Tue INLAND PRINTER with regard to technical 
clubs, and who are by precept and example showing 
the benefits that accrue from following this avenue 
to higher technical knowledge and skill. That a 
regular attendance at the meetings of a technical 
club must involve at times labor and inconvenience 
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no one can or will deny, but it will rest with the 
managers if the meetings are not made attractive 
enough by debates, lectures, etc., to command a full 
and attentive audience. We welcome all expressions 
of opinion on this subject. It is one of the greatest 
importance, for the influence of the technical club, 
conservatively used, will do much to remedy many 
of the evils which afflict the printing trade at the 
present time. 





SANITARY REGULATIONS IN PRINTING OFFICES. 


UCH has been written respecting the condi- 
tions which should be observed in printing 
offices to preserve the health of those employed 
therein. The high mortality among printers was 
at one time considered to be due entirely to the 
confining character of the work, to unhealthy 
odors from type, ink and paper, to the irregular 
and careless mode of living of printers, and to the 
generally unhealthy condition and location of the 
premises. 
While the sanitary condition of printing offices 
of the present day is much improved over that of a 
few years back, there is still very much to be desired 
in the way of reform, and it is largely due to igno- 
rance and carelessness that workmen permit them- 
selves to work under many of the conditions 
prejudicial to their health. The mortality among 
printers shows the largest proportion to be due to 
throat and lung diseases. When a printer becomes 
infected with tuberculosis, his chances of recovery 
are about two in a hundred. It has been shown 
that one out of three persons has tuberculosis, 
either latent or active. No more certain means of 
extending this infection, short of actual injection of 
the germs, can be conceived than the procedure 
permitted in almost all printing offices. Expecto- 
rating on the floor is a very common practice with 
printers. The sputum thus voided by workmen 
will frequently be found to contain millions of 
tubercle bacilli, the danger of which lies in their 
being inhaled into the lungs and throat during the 
frequent sweeping of the room. No one should be 
allowed to expectorate on the floor. Cuspidores 
should be furnished and these should be cleaned 
every day and kept half full of antiseptic fluid. 
The floor should not be swept while workmen are 
present, and should be well moistened before sweep- 
ing. ‘These are simple precautions which the office 
management should attend to, and will no doubt 
meet the approval of the workmen at least. The 
blame of tubercular infection, however, rests largely 
with the workmen themselves. The commen use of 
a drinking glass or cup is a certain source of infec- 
tion. Worse yet is the exchange of chewing 
tobacco, or a pipe, or the passing about of a beer 
pail. No more dangerous practices than these 
could be suggested for tubercular infection. It is 
true they are practiced in other walks of life, but 
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that does not make the danger any less, and, fur- 
thermore, the enervating character of the printer’s 
employment renders him peculiarly liable to infec- 
tion. It is true that much sensational matter has 
been written about the danger of germ-infection, 
but the warning here set down is founded on sound 
reason, investigation and satisfactory proof. When 
the working printer so orders his personal habits 
that he will reduce the danger of disease to a min- 
imum, it may be assumed that the employing printer 
will insist upon his establishment being conducted 
under sound sanitary rules. 





SALE OF GOOD WILL OF A NEWSPAPER BUSINESS. 


HERE a person acquires a reputation for 

skill and learning in his profession as a 
lawyer or a physician, he often creates an -intan- 
gible but valuable property, by winning the con- 
fidence of his patrons, and securing immunity from 
successful competition for the business. So where 
an editor, by reason of his style, his power, his 
pathos, his humor, his learning, or of any gift or 
attainment, attracts subscribers solely by such per- 
sonal qualities, he imparts a peculiar value to the 
good will and property of a newspaper, which goes 
with him, to its injury, when he leaves it and lends 
the talent and accomplishments that have given it 
patronage and popularity to a rival journal in the 
same vicinity. Where he owns the press, the 
enhanced value so imparted by him becomes an 
element of his property, with the same incidental 
power to dispose of it as attaches to any other of 
his acquisitions which has a market value. But it 
is not like other property, which ordinarily passes 
by delivery or assignment to the purchaser. 
Neither an editor, a lawyer, nor a physician can 
transfer to another his style, his learning, or his 
manners. Either, however, can add to the chances 
of success and profit of another who embarks in the 
same business in the same field, by withdrawing as 
his competitor. So that the one sells and the other 
buys something valuable, and the policy of the law 
limits the right to enter into such contracts of sale 
only to the extent that they are held to injure the 
public by restraining trade. The one sells his 
prospective patronage, and the other buys the right 
to compete with all others for it, and to be pro- 
tected against competition from his vendor. The 
law intends that the one shall have the lawful 
authority to dispose of his right to compete, but 
restricts his power of disposition territorially so as 
to make it coextensive with the right to protection 
on the part of the purchaser. ‘To the extent that 


the contract covers territory from which the vendor 
has derived, and will probably in future derive, no 
profit or patronage, it needlessly deprives the pub- 
lic of the benefit of open competition in useful busi- 
ness, and of the services of him who sells without 
any possible advantage to his successor. 


When the 
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reason upon which a law is founded ceases, the rule 
itself ceases to operate. The older cases in which 
the courts attempted to fix arbitrarily geographical 
bounds, beyond which a contract to forbear from 
competition would not be enforced, have given way 
to the more rational idea of making every case 
dependent upon the surrounding circumstances, 
showing the extent, as to time and territory, of 
the protection needed. Where the nature of the 
business was such that complete protection could 
not be otherwise afforded, the restraint upon the 
right to compete has been held good in more than 
one instance, where it extended throughout the 
world, and in other cases where it applied to a 
state, or to a boundary including several states. 

The case of Cowan vs. Fairbrother (24 South- 
eastern Reporter, 212), recently decided by the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, is the latest 
judicial application of the above principles, and 
may be of interest to many of the readers of THE 
INLAND Printer. The editor and other owners of 
a newspaper and plant sold the same, including 
the good will, by a contract, which contained this 
clause: ‘‘ And we hereby agree with said purchaser 
and his assigns, that for a period of ten years said 
Al. Fairbrother shall not edit, print or conduct a 
newspaper or magazine, nor be in any wise con- 
nected with one, printed anywhere in the state, 
without the consent of said purchaser or his 
assigns.” The action was brought by an assignee 
to restrain a violation of this contract. The court 
said: ‘‘The contract of which the plaintiff claims 
the benefit is one which in no way affects the 
public, unless it unreasonably deprives the people 
of the state of the benefit of the industry of the 
defendants, or unnecessarily precludes them from 
supporting their family by pursuing their occupa- 
tion. This suit seeks to enjoin them from pub- 
lishing another paper in the same town, as it is 
conceded they purpose to do if the court should not 
interfere. Since the use of steam, space has been, 
in a measure, annihilated; and it is a fact which 
the courts may take notice of, that a newspaper 
may be carried by mail to the most remote parts of 
the state within twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
So that, if there has ever been a time in the history 
of the state when an editor could not acquire a 
reputation for excellence in some particular line of 
that business which would enable him to give a 
paper with which he might be connected popularity 
throughout its limits, there is no reason to doubt 
now that one who would rid himself of a competitor 
in that business is not describing an unreasonable 
boundary when he extends the restriction against 
competition to the state lines. No better proof of 
that fact could be adduced than is set forth in the 
uncontroverted affidavits of the defendants them- 
selves—that they injured the plaintiff after enter- 
ing into this contract by publishing a paper in 
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Virginia. If the right to compete for popularity 
as an editor may become valuable, and pass by con- 
tract of sale, like the good will of a newspaper, it 
follows necessarily, as a logical sequence, that the 
purchaser may sell and transfer to a third party 
the right to occupy a field vacated by a dangerous 
rival, and the transaction would be held valid for 
the same reason that renders the original sale en- 
forceable. It is settled law that such contracts in 
restraint of trade as are valid may be enforced in 
equity, like other contracts, and that breaches of 
them will be restrained by injunction, on the ground 
that no other remedy is adequate. A covenant on 
the part of a publisher not to publish a paper is 
considered in the same light as a contract to sella 
particular business or the right to practice a pro- 
fession in a given area, and courts of equity will 
interpose in order to prevent a violation of the one 
as well as the other.” 


WAGES AND DESTINY OF TYPESETTING MACHINE 
OPERATIVES. 
OST young printers are anxious to learn to 
operate typesetting machines, and are will- 
ing to lose fairly good positions for situations much 
more doubtful, but which give an opportunity to 
learn machine-operating. In considering this ten- 
dency, an experienced machine operator who has 
given much attention to labor problems, has deliv- 
ered himself of advice to these ambitious young 
printers warning them that while operating a type- 
setting machine is a well-paid trade, it is largely so 
because it requires much ability and because it is a 
young man’s job. The operator is paid for what he 
does and not for what he knows how todo. After 
he becomes a competent operator, added experience 
brings him no knowledge which will increase the 
value of his services to an extent which will coun- 
terbalance the loss of youthful activity. Pace- 
making and the ambition to be known as a “‘ swift” 
has set the standard of competence so high that 
when a man reaches a certain age and loses his sit- 
uation he will find it difficult to get another. The 
law of natural selection which favored him when 
he was twenty-five years old, will favor some other 
fellow against him in turn. This may seem like a 
long look ahead, but ambitious young printers are 
supposed to do that. 





DO TRADES UNIONS RESTRAIN TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION ? 

MONG the magazines in the printing interest it 
- is truthfully said that THe INLAND PRINTER 
has consistently maintained a position of independ- 
ence in all questions between employers and em- 
ployes. It has upheld the right of organization 
for mutual lawful assistance to be the right of all. 
The spirit of all unions ‘‘united to support, not 
combined to injure,” has had its hearty support. 


Unfortunately the policy which many of the trades 
unions have been forced to adopt appear arbitrary 
previous to investigation, and this furnishes an 
argument which is unfairly used by the unreason- 
ing to poison the mind of the public against these 
organizations. ‘The claim is made that the unions 
are ‘‘selfish”; broadly speaking, all organization 
finds cohesion in selfishness. On the matter of 
education in the trades a Canadian business journal 
reprints the following, which has gone the rounds 
of the press: 

‘*On the subject of trade schools an American 
exchange says that in spite of the restraints which 
are put upon the various trades by the union, it is 
fast becoming an easily provable fact that all the 
skilled labor is passing into the hands of for- 
eigners, because they are taught the principles of 
the trade thoroughly, and not one part only. It 
has now come to this point, that American young 


fully with foreigners, with the knowledge of prin- 
ciples and application of design, which they cannot 
do without trades schools. As is known, there 
are thousands of graduates of our grammar and 
high schools who have nothing at all to apply 
their minds to. They cannot find work, neither do 
they know how to make work which they can sell. 
Hence the large army of poorly paid clerks and so 
on.” 

The claim that trades unions endeavor to limit 
the number of apprentices in the trades is a famil- 
iar one and is urged to decry the policy of the 
unions. Nevertheless, the limiting of apprentices 
must necessarily be in the hands of someone, for if 
the apprentices in the trades, with the restriction 
of their numbers, are inadequately skilled when 
they have served their terms, how much worse 
would they be if there were no restriction. We 
know of more than one case where an employing 
printer has made an apprentice spend over two 
years of his time in sweeping floors, running 
errands and picking pi, during which time he 
never had an opportunity to set a stickful of mat- 
ter. Others have been kept at straight composi- 
tion during the whole term of their apprenticeship. 
There may be faults on the side of the unions, but 
assuredly employers are not blameless for the neg- 
lected education of our young men in the trades. 
Possibly the dry goods business and other busi- 
nesses employing ‘‘poorly paid” clerks are as 
remunerative enterprises as any we have, and it 
possibly takes as long to learn these businesses as 
it does to learn a trade. Why, then, should the 
salesmen be ‘‘ poorly paid”? We think the reason 
is to be found in the fact that all schemes to assist 
the salesmen to organize have failed. 

With regard to technical education the policy of 
the unions has been toward higher education, and 
the favor with which the formation of technical 
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clubs has been met is ample proof of the sincerity 
of the typographical union at least in everything 
looking to the higher education of the printers of 
America. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DESIGNED AND DECORATED CATALOGUES. 


BY ED S. RALPH, 


ATALOGUE and pamphlet work has under- 

gone vast changes in a comparatively short 

time. The inclination is decidedly toward artistic 

effects. Consumers of fine printing want results, 

and they will spare neither time nor expense to 

bring about this desirable end. They now know, 
positively, that ‘‘designed” cat- 





alogues and pamphlets are filling 
a most important office, and it is 


doubtful if they will ever lapse DE PE DE HE DE 
back to the plain, straight page THE DAYTON AND ITS CONSTRUCTION 


illustrations, some examples of decorative printing, 
in the hope that it may help those who have this 
class of work to do. The printers who have as 
yet not been called upon to do any of it would do 
well to study the designs and store away their 
impressions, in order that they may be in some 
measure familiar with the work in case they should 
be required to execute some of it. The writer 
does not wish to place himself before the craft as 
one who knows all about this branch of the art, 
but rather as one who is willing to impart the 
knowledge that he does possess to those who are 
ready to receive it. 
It sometimes occurs that the customer’s copy for 
a certain page 
———_________— a falls short and 
| does not make 
enough to prop- 
erly fill the page. 





of type. Consequently the printer 


In the present era of enlightened knowledge, among intelligent wheelmen 
and women, of the vast differences in quality of material, careful attention 


Now here is an 


will be obliged to exert himself 
in order that he may be able to 
supply the customer with what 
he wants. The artist, the en- 
graver, the typefounder, the 
printer —all have been called up- 
on to contribute of their tact and 
skill. The possibilities in this 
fascinating branch of printing 
are almost unlimited, and afford 
unusual opportunities to the ar- 
tistically inclined printer. 








to all processes of manufacture, painstaking accuracy in every detail of pro- 
duction and inspection, and the unsparing effort for absolute perfection of 
finish, which distinguish a bicycle as strictly eatitled to the designation of 
“highest grade,” a mere description of material and methods and the mé- 
chanical principles employed in the construction of the Dayton will be the 
most convincing argument in proof of its claim to represent the most modern 
ideas and the highest value of any bicycle yet offered. The Dayton of 1895 
has been recognized by the trade and discriminating fiders as the bicycle 
of the future—one in which the trend of popular opinion and demand has 
been cleverly anticipated and the lessons of the past skillfully applied. Because 





opportunity to 
construct a full 
page by the judi- 


of this advanced position radical changes in design or general construction have been unnec- 





essary, but many new ideas and va! 
perfection and placed the Dayton 


first se~son 
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The Frame extreme streng) 
mented on pet 

this particular has been deemed fut 
this frame has never been equaled | 
best seamless steel tubing obtaina’) 
The diameter of tubing used for the | 
is 1% inches. The lower rear fot’ 
of % inch tubing, reinforced and 
strength. The crank-hanger brack| 
even including the rear fork ends, | 
bicycles claimed to be high grade, t 
ings of the highest quality, all carg 
and Gnished. The tubing enters " dealer for it. 
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w4 manship, (pneumatic tires excepted) and we will 
year from date of purchase, any defect not caused by accident, misuse or neglect. All parts 
must be returned to us, transportation charges prepaid, before any claim will be allowed. 
All tires used on our wheels are fully guaranteed by the makers, and any tires needing 
repairs or claimed to be defective must be sent to the manufacturers direct. 
Our guaranty accompanies every Dayton wheel; if not found in the tool bag ask the 


EVERY DAYTON BICYCLE IS GUARANTEED 
Y to be free from imperfections in material or work- 


make good, at our factory at any time within one 
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In decorative printing great | 





care and artistic discernment 

must be exercised in order that good results may 
be obtained. The cuts may be ever so good and 
yet, if the printer does not use them as he should, 
they might better be left out entirely. More de- 
pends upon his judgment than upon the art of 
the engraver. 

Ornamental cuts and type ornaments are power- 
less in themselves to produce artistic effects when 
used in conjunction with type. The compositor is 
the one who is to make the artistic combinations. 
He must take into consideration the relation each 
cut and ornament bears to each other, as well as to 
the subject spoken of in the type. Unless much 
tact and artistic discernment are employed by the 
compositor, the effect of the engraver’s skill is anni- 
hilated and the art of the typefounder is as naught. 
Enigmatical effects should be studiously avoided. 
Misleading results should be spurned. The use of 
any cut or ornament simply because the compositor 
thinks it is pretty should not be tolerated. Let 
appropriateness and effect be the guide. The com- 
positor should be able to give a lucid reason for 
anything that he does in this class of work. 

This being the case, the writer thinks it is a 
timely topic and will give, in the accompanying 
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cious combination of the florets, so that the head- 
ing will take up the space that is vacant and at the 
same time produce an artistic effect. One of the 
methods that can be employed will be seen by the 
reproduction, ‘‘ The Dayton and Its Construction.” 
The heading and ornamentation on this page were 
printed in brown and the balance in dark green. 

In another instance the customer may want a 
few lines to occupy a full page, as was the case in 
the ‘‘White” bicycle catalogue. They wanted 
their guaranty to occupy a page by itself. A few 
Jenson ornaments in conjunction with the matter 
set in Sylvan Text produced a satisfactory page, as 
will be noticed by referring to the reproduction. 
Instances like the foregoing are many. ‘They 
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occur in almost every catalogue, and usually are as 
hard to get satisfactory results from as the over- 
crowded page. What an opportunity they afford 
for study and the indulgence of artistic taste and 
ability! But the printer must be ready to act 
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Guaranty on “White” Bicycles +g. 
) We warrant all “White” Bicycles to 
be free from imperfections in material 
and workmanship, and agree to make 
good, at any time within one year 
from date of original ‘purchase, any 
defects in them not caused by misuse, 
neglect or natural wear. When such 
defects are claimed the parts must be 
sent to our factory for examination, 
and whenever possible claims should 
come through the agent from whom 
the machine was purchased. 

















when these occasions arise, and not be obliged to 
study and devise ways and means after the oppor- 
tunity has presented itself. He should be able to 
grasp the situation at once and execute his ideas 
rapidly and without delay. ‘Time is very valuable 
in a composing room. Therefore the compositor 
should so train his memory as to be able to execute 
any piece of composition on short notice, and be 
reasonably certain as to the harmony and effect his 
work will have when submitted to the customer. 
Tabular work has its opportunities for embel- 
lishment, and the mechanical looking table may be 
transformed into an artistic page without much dif- 
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ficulty. An artistic design like the reproduction on 
the guaranty page, showing table of gears, taken 
from the ‘‘ Dayton” bicycle catalogue, can be used 
for any table and still be appropriate. All tables 
have a straight, stiff, mechanical appearance, and 
it has been often said that nothing could be done to 


relieve it; but such is not the case. ‘This class of 
cuts are just as valuable in an office as any other, 
and they can be used to good advantage. It does 
not require much embellishment to take the harsh 
appearance away from tabular work. The usual 
rule has been to let the tabular work in ‘‘de- 
signed ” catalogues go without any provision being 
made to relieve its harsh appearance. ‘This has 
been a mistake. Proper cuts should be provided 
for the tables, just as much, if not more so, than 
for the straight type page. In ‘‘designed” cata- 
logue work it is always best to have a regular cor- 
ner cut made especially for the tables, as is shown 
by the reproduction of the tabular page taken from 
the Trump Manufacturing Company’s catalogue. 
These cuts are small and inexpensive, but add a 
great deal to the page, and at the same time give 
the book an appearance of harmony throughout. 
The writer will not attempt, in this article, to 
show any of the reading matter containing these 
ornamental cuts, but will do so in the next. 
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PUNCTUATION — THE DASH. 


NO. VIII.—BY F. HORACE TEALL,. 


RITERS on punctuation generally provide 

for—if they do not actually prescribe — 
certain usages which are not nearly universal in 
practice, and of which some are absolutely unnec- 
essary, though they cannot truthfully be called 
erroneous. ‘This is especially true with reference 
to using a dash and one of the other punctuation 
marks together. Wilson, Quackenbos, and, in fact, 
all punctuators whose work is known to the present 
writer, give definite rules for such use, so worded 
as to indicate that they do not admit the correct- 
ness of using the dash alone in the instances cov- 
ered by the rules. Many people may — nay, most 
people probably will—continue the practice as 
indicated, but it is certainly not wrong to do other- 
wise, and it is not very uncommon. Former arti- 
cles in this series have made plain their writer’s 
opinion that too many rules are commonly given 
for punctuating, and the opinion holds good in the 
case of the dash. Seven rules are given in one 
book, four in another, and nine in a third, and 
none clearly specifies all possible uses of the dash. 
If rules are made with so much attention to detail, 
there should be more of them—so many, in fact, 
that they would never be fully mastered by those 
for whom they are made. 

It seems impossible to express a certain caution 
about dashes more clearly than it has already been 
expressed, yet it is just as necessary now as ever. 
John Wilson says: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the advan- 
tages resulting from the proper use of the dash, 
the most indistinct conceptions have been formed in 
regard to its nature and its applications. Many 
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authors, some of them of high standing in the lit- 
erary world, as well as a majority of letter-writers, 
are wont to employ this mark so indiscriminately 
as to prove that they are acquainted neither with 
its uses nor with those of the other points whose 
places it is made to supply.” G. P. Quackenbos 
says: ‘*The dash, a character of comparatively 
recent introduction, has of late, both by writers 
and printers, been very wrongly endowed with the 
functions of parentheses, comma, semicolon, colon, 
and even period; and is now extensively used by 
many, who find it a convenient substitute when 
ignorance prevents them from employing the 
proper point. Against this prevailing abuse the 
student cannot be too impressively warned. ‘The 
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STICKING TO THE LAsT. 


dash has its legitimate uses, and performs a part in 
which no other point can properly take its place ; 
but it must not be allowed to overstep its proper 
limits.” 

One rule is really sufficient to cover the proper 
limits of the punctuating use of the dash — the 
first one given by the writer who says it mus/¢ not 
be allowed to overstep those limits, but who does 
allow it in his own work. Here is the one 


Ruire.—The dash is used to denote a break in 
the construction, a suspension of the sense, an un- 
expected transition in the sentiment, a sudden 
interruption, and hesitation in the speaker. 


Examples seem hardly necessary here, especially 
as the main use of the dash is exemplified in the 
text of our article, and the circumstances of all the 
items of the rule are so similar that one use may 
be taken as illustrative of all. One use not fully 
covered by the rule, because it is not properly a 
punctuating use, is the insertion of a dash in place 
of something omitted, as in. a date, 18—, for in- 
stance. A longer dash should be used in place of a 
longer omission, as for a name, etc. An- 





other instance not explicitly covered by the rule is 
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the breaking short of a sentence, as in speaking, 
where a two-em dash (——) should be used. 

The use of a dash after another point ‘‘ over- 
steps the proper limits,” if common sense is to 
determine the limits. It cannot always be called 
wrong — because the practice is so common — but it 
is unnecessary, as has been said above. Quacken- 
bos’s rule for it is: ‘‘A dash may be used after 
other points, when a greater pause than they 
usually denote is required.” This was written 
before it was so commonly acknowledged that the 
length of the pause was not the ultimate test of 
proper punctuation, although the same writer 
says, in the same book, that ‘‘ points must be 
placed without reference to rhetorical pauses,” and 
objects strongly to the old teaching as to length of 
pause for each point. It is this rule that dictates 
his practice when he says, ‘‘ Under this rule, a 
dash is used in the following cases :—” Now, how 
can any one suppose that a longer pause is indi- 
cated here by the colon and dash than bya colon 
alone? As a matter of fact, the dash adds noth- 
ing but an unsightly mark on the page, and is a 
clear instance of overstepping the limits. If it is 
right to use a dash in addition to the colon in one 
such instance, it is right always; but no one uses 
it in all cases of the kind mentioned, and it is 
better never to do so. 

Here is a rule from another text-book: ‘‘ The 
dash may be used to denote a longer pause for elo- 
cutionary effect; as, ‘Greece, Carthage, Rome — 
where are they?’” Elocutionary effect is prob- 
ably always the reason for such construction of a 
sentence, instead of saying, ‘‘ Where are Carthage, 
Greece, and Rome?” but the dash does not denote 
a longer pause for elocutionary effect. Indeed, it 
often happens in the speaking of such a sentence 
that the pause where the dash occurs is not longer 
than any other, and the elocutionary effect is made 
by a rising inflection of the voice; the latter, in 
fact, is always the peculiar characteristic of such 
speaking, though it is often made more impressive 
by a lengthy pause. The true reason for using 
the dash is found in the rule given in this writing 
as the only one necessary. 

Benjamin Drew, in ‘‘Pens and Types,” says: 
‘‘If a parenthetic clause is inserted where a comma 
is required in the principal sentence, a comma 
should be placed before each of the dashes inclos- 
ing such clause.” His example is, ‘‘I should like to 
undertake the Stonyshire side of that estate,—it’s 
in a dismal condition,—and set improvements on 
foot.” Such punctuation, as said above, is very 
common, but it is not as common now as it used to 
be. Preservation of the comma that is necessary in 
the ‘‘ principal sentence” is the object of the prac- 
tice, and has been considered ample justification. 
Nevertheless, it may be asserted positively that 
those who omit the commas in such cases are more 
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reasonable than those who insert them. Both 
usages involve a departure from the normal punc- 
tuation — one provides two commas where the sen- 
tenée should have only one, and the other omits 
even the one. It is impossible of proof —it is a 
case of mere dogmatic assertion— that double 
pointing clarifies or in any way improves the 
expressions under consideration. It is evident that 
the other practice simplifies the form, and simplifi- 
cation is a widely — almost universally — acknowl- 
edged desideratum. A reasonable way to preserve 
the comma in the particular instance quoted is not 
hard to find. Since the parenthetical clause is a 
true parenthesis, why not use the parenthesis 
signs? Thus we should have the sentence, ‘‘I 
should like to undertake the Stonyshire side of the 
estate (it’s in a dismal condition), and set improve- 
ments on foot.” 

A special example of misuse of the dash is the 
frequent practice of placing it after the salutation 
of a letter. Such practice is prescribed in many 
text-books, but no reason is or can be assigned for 
it. The practice that avoids dashes altogether is 
far better. In beginning a letter, if a name is writ- 
ten before the salutation a period should follow 
it, or should follow the address if one is included. 
After the salutation nothing but a colon should be 
used. Some periodicals give the beginning of a 
communication thus: ‘‘ To the Editor: Sir:” and 
some, ‘‘To the Editor —Sir:” The first is never 
right ; the second is defensible if ‘‘’To the Editor,” 
etc., is not a separate line. A period is better 
than either colon or dash. 
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CHANCES IN THE WEST. 
BY R. M. TUTTLE. 
EVERAL years ago a male acquaintance in 
New York city suddenly found himself out 
of a job. He was a clerk with business ability 
above the average, but he found some little dif- 
ficulty in finding employment. I asked him why 
he did not go West, where the avenues of employ- 
ment were wider, and where the chances for 
growth and development were greater. His reply 
was that under no circumstances would life be 
worth living except in New York city. He had 
a horror of the wild and woolly West — untamed, 
uncivilized. 

Others that one meets in the large cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard have a longing desire to go 
West, and are only waiting for what they regard 
as a good opportunity. And yet there are in such 
cities a large number of efticient newspaper men 
who would be delighted to get away from an over- 
crowded city, except that they dread the experience 
of embarking in business in the West. Everything 
west of Buffalo, or Chicago at the outside, they 
regard as being too far away for such talent as 
3-4 
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they possess. They would regard themselves as 
martyrs if they were to cross the Mississippi river, 
except as travelers. 

And yet what a great amount of satisfaction 
many talented men have derived from removing to 
the West. ‘They have engaged in business in com- 
munities not too large for the exploitation of their 
capital, and have built up business and reputation. 
They have achieved a measure of success that was 
impossible in the overcrowded East. ‘They have 
found room for their talents in a way that would 
have been impossible anywhere else. The moral is 
that the enterprising and ambitious journalist or 
printer should not pass opportunities by because 
they are not offered immediately beneath the shad- 
ows of New York or Chicago sky-scrapers. , 
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EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESS ENGRAVING. 


NO. VIII.—BY H. JENKINS. 





ETCHING — LINE WORK. 
ERTAIN organic solutions or mixtures con- 
taining a bichromate will, when reduced toa 
dry state, be so affected by actinic light as to become 
insoluble. Upon this principle depend the opera- 
tions for making etched plates as described here- 
after. If a metal plate is coated with such a 
solution, the solution being allowed to dry in a film 
upon the plate, and then exposed to light under a 
negative, the light will pass through the clear por- 
tions of the negative and render the coating under 
those portions insoluble, the other portions of the 
coating remaining soluble, as they are protected 
by the opaque parts of the negative. These solu- 
ble parts can then be removed, leaving the metal 
bare between the lines of the image formed by the 
parts of the coating affected by light. The image 
being, by certain operations, rendered impermeable, 
a solution can be applied to the plate which will 
etch away the metal around these lines, and thus 
leave the image in relief. 
THE 


PREPARATION OF METAL. 


The metals commonly used for the purpose of 
making these plates are copper and zinc, the latter 
being used universally for commercial work in line 
etching, while the former is used principally in 
making half-tone plates. ‘The metal may be pol- 
ished by machine or by hand, the latter method 
being used in most establishments of moderate size. 
To polish the metal by hand a board should be fitted 
in an inclined position in the sink so that water 
from the tap can run upon it when desired, a couple 
of nails being driven at the lower portion to hold 
the metal in position when lying upon the board. 

If the metal is obtained polished from the deal- 
ers, it will only be necessary to use the charcoal to 
prepare the surface for coating. If it is unpolished 
it should first be rubbed with pumice stone or 
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Scotch hone until the roughness is removed, and 
then finished with the charcoal. If the pumice 
stone is used, its polishing surface should first be 
ground flat and smooth, otherwise it will scratch 
the metal. While being polished the metal should 
be kept wet from the tap, being rubbed in one 
direction only with the pumice stone or hone and 
in the transverse direction with the charcoal, 
the end of the charcoal being used. If any flaws 
are detected in the surface of the metal they must 
be removed by punching from the back as described 
below. Place a pair of calipers so that one point 
shall be directly over the flaw, the other being 
directly under it. Press the latter against the back 
of the plate so as to leave a scratch, the end of 
which will indicate the location of the flaw. ‘Then 
turn the plate face down upon a polished iron slab, 
place the end of a punch over the flaw as indicated 
and strike the other end of the punch with the 
hammer, which will bring the flaw up to the sur- 
face. Then polish again until the surface of the 
plate is free from scratches and pits. The condi- 
tion of the finished surface will depend largely upon 
the charcoal. Some charcoal is gritty and leaves 
scratches which, if deep enough, would show in the 
etching. Such grittiness can often be removed by 
soaking the charcoal in water or the jar of dilute 
acid. 
LINE ETCHING. 
SENSITIZING SOLUTION. 
1 ounce 


8 ounces 
15 to 20 grains 


Albumen from fresh egg ........... 
WONT. o6peban wSeban sche biesy sesso pe 


Dissolve the bichromate in the water, add to the 
albumen and beat up well with the egg-beater in a 
bowl or mortar. Filter until clean. Some etchers 
add a few drops of ammonia to the solution. 


COATING THE PLATE. 

Having polished the plate, file the roughness 
from the edges, wash it, let some water remain on 
the surface, and carry it to the room used for coat- 
ing and drain the water off. Then pour some of 
the sensitizing solution to cover the plate and drain 
it off at one corner, repeating two or three times, 
draining at different corners to equalize the coat- 
ing. Specks of dirt or bubbles should be removed. 
Then hold the plate over the gas stove and warm 
until dry, keeping it slightly inclined to allow 
any surplus fluid to drain. A little practice will 
enable an even coating to be obtained. When the 
plate is dry, allow it to cool in the dark and it is 
then ready for printing. 

PRINTING. 

See that the heavy glass which is used for the 
bed plate in the printing frame is clean, and also 
the back of the negative. Any grit between the 


two will sometimes cause them to crack when the 
pressure is brought to bear. 


Also see that there 
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is no grit in the rabbet of the frame. ‘Then place 
the negative, film side up, upon the bed plate, and 
carefully place the coated plate face down upon it. 
Place the back of the frame upon the metal (usually 
with a pad of felt or some folded papers between), 
lay the bars across and fasten at the ends, and 
turn the screws until sufficient pressure is obtained 
to make contact between the plate and negative. 
Then place the plate in the light to print. If in 
sunlight, support the frame so that the rays will 
strike directly upon the face. If the electric light 
is used, give half of the exposure while the frame 
rests upon its side, then turn it to rest upon the © 
opposite side, and give the balance of the exposure. 
If the negative is a large one, keep the light swing- 
ing, to equally illuminate the whole surface. Do 
not allow the printing frame glass to become too 
hot, or it will crack. The exposure time will vary 
from one to three minutes in the sunlight and from 
three to ten minutes in the electric light. It will 
require but little experience to judge of it properly. 


ROLLING UP AND DEVELOPING. 


After the plate has been sufficiently printed it 
must be rolled up with transfer ink to obtain the 
image. Upon the slab provided for the purpose, 
place a little of the ink, and with a knife spread it 
in a line across one end; then with the composition 
roller distribute it in an even coating over the slab. 
Lifting the roller from the slab while rolling will 
aid in obtaining an even coating. If any particles 
of hardened ink or other matter cling to the roller, 
remove them with turpentine and a rag. When the 
roller has an even coating of the ink on it, roll it 
over the face of the zinc until it also is evenly 
coated. The ink on the zinc should not be too 
thick ; the metal should appear faintly through it. 
If the ink should be too thick on the metal, clean 
the roller with turpentine, and when dry roll it 
over the zinc and it will remove a good deal of the 
ink. The ink coating should be heavy enough, of 
course, to absorb enough dragon’s blood and form 
sufficient resist to the acid when burned in. 

In cold weather the ink will sometimes refuse 
to distribute properly under the roller. In such a 
case wet it with a few drops of turpentine, or warm 
the slab, and this difficulty will be removed. The 
roller should be kept free from dirt, and in starting 
work for the day the slab and roller should be 
cleaned with turpentine and fresh ink used. A 
little experience will enable the worker to judge 
when the plate is properly rolled up. When the 
proper coating of ink is obtained upen the metal, 
place the plate in a tray of clean water (or hold it 
under the tap) and rub the surface carefully with a 
tuft of wet absorbent cotton. The parts of the 
coating which were not affected by the light will 
rub away, leaving the image in black lines. If the 
exposure has been properly timed, the lines will all 
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remain unbroken upon a clean ground of metal. If 
the plate was over-exposed, many of the lines will 
rub away, and if under-exposed the ink will cling 
to parts from which it should separate. In sucha 
case a few drops of ammonia added to the water in 
the tray will often enable it to be removed. Rub 
the image with the cotton until all of the lines are 
clean and sharp, being careful to see that the spaces 
are free from any adhering ink. Then dry the 
plate by draining and warming over the gas stove. 
By patting it before warming with a piece of damp 
chamois skin, rolled into a pad, the surplus water is 
readily removed. 
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AFTER ROUTING. 





READY FOR ETCHING. 


With a camel’s hair brush paint in with the 
transfer ink, wet with turpentine, any parts of the 
lines which may be broken, and also the largest 
open spaces as shown in the cut, one being the ap- 
pearance of the plate when thus painted in, and the 
other the appearance after routing and finishing. 

The painting in of these spaces supports the 
roller and prevents smudging in the subsequent 


rolling. 
(To be continued.) 
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HANDMADE PAPER AND ITS TEST. 
BY JOHN ALDEN LEE. 
HE fact that leading paper houses can issue, 
without losing their reputation for veracity, 
sample books entitled ‘‘Samples of Handmade 
Deckle-Edge Paper,” in which they state that the 
deckle edge is on but two sides of the sheet, would 
seem to indicate that the public at large cannot 
tell the difference between a paper actually made 
in a hand mold and a cheap imitation. 

To affirm that a handmade paper has two 
deckle edges is as absurd as to point out a lady, 
dressed décolletée, and say she has a clean face. 
The fact that it is a lady in such an attire ought 
to be enough to warrant a clean face; but atten- 
tion being called to the point one would be apt to 
look to see whether the neck were clean also, and, 
if found to be otherwise, one might be led to the 
conclusion that the possessor was no lady after 
all. So it is with handmade paper, which has a 
deckle edge on half its sides. 

But the deckle edge is by far the least impor- 
tant feature of handmade paper. ‘The following 
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simple experiment* ought to be remembered by 
every printer, for it both illustrates the two meth- 
ods of making paper and prevents the mortifica- 
tion of buying an imitation. 
Take any flat sheet of paper, 
and cut from it two narrow 
\ strips of equal size, about half 
gs an inch wide by ten inches 
long, cutting one of the strips 
lengthwise of the sheet, and 
the other from across the 
sheet. Then placing the strips 
together and holding them up 
as represented, between the 
thumb and finger, note whether they hang to- 
gether as in Fig. 1, or fall apart as in Fig. 2. 
Next turn them over and do likewise. If in both 
cases the two strips retain the same relative posi- 
tion, the paper has been made in a hand mold. 
But if they hang together in the one case and fall 
apart in the other, the paper has in all proba- 
bility been made by machinery. The reason is 
obvious when we consider that in passing through 
the machine the fibers tend to arrange themselves 
in one general direction par- 
allel to the motion of the cyl- 
inders; hence all paper made 
by machinery has a grain, and 
it will be found that the 
weaker strip, which droops 
down, is cut across the grain. 
When, on the other hand, the 
sheet is made in a mold, the 
fibers unite in all directions, 
and the paper is as strong the 
one way as it is the other. The term ‘‘ handmade 
paper” today has a distinct meaning, but if it is 
applied so carelessly to all kinds of paper it will 
soon have no more significance than does the term 
‘* manufactured.” 


Fic. 1. 


X 


Fic. 2. 





MR. REID’S QUESTION ANSWERED. 


Before Whitelaw Reid became Minister to France he 
devoted a good deal of his time to the conduct of his paper, 
the 7ribune. The copy editors, who put up the headlines 
on stories of the day, fell into the habit of making most of 
them interrogative, as, for instance, ‘‘Was It Murder, or 
Suicide ?’’ or ‘‘ Did She Kill Him for Love?” or ‘‘ Will the 
President Sign It?’’ etc. The entire paper was specked 
with interrogation points. This thing had been going on 
for weeks, till one day a postal card arrived, addressed to 
Mr. Reid, and marked personal. It read as follows: 

“T am getting awfully tired of your questions. Why 
don’t you find out something? A great newspaper is sup- 
posed to know everything, and ought not to annoy its readers 
with needless inquiries. This morning you ask, ‘ Will Mr. 
Platt consent?’ How the h—1dolI know ?”’ 

That night an order came that the 7rijune must ask 
fewer questions.—/V. Y. Press. 

* Nore.— This experiment is simply a different application of the one 


described in Griffin & Little’s ‘Chemistry of Papermaking,” published by 
Howard Lockwood & Co., New York. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


N the April number of your journal quite an extended 
description was given of the patents granted to Paige, 
the most voluminous patents ever granted. These pat- 

ents, containing 81 and 163 sheets of drawings, respectively, 
still hold the palm, although closely pressed by a new 
patent dealing with the same line of invention just granted 
to Tolbert Lanston, of Washington, D.C. This patent con- 
tains 76 sheets of drawings and 123 claims. Some idea of 
the general character of the machine may be obtained from 
the side elevation shown in Fig. 1. Two perforated strips 
of paper are employed for rendering the machine operative 
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to form justified lines of type, the separate type being cast 
as required and assembled in justified lines in a galley. 
After being once used the type are melted. 

The total number of patents relating to the printing inter- 
ests granted during the month was twenty-seven, about 
double the usual number, and of these six related to compos- 
ing machines. 

Two patents were granted to Louis W. Southgate, for- 
merly a member of the examining force of the Patent Office, 
now residing in Worcester, Massachusetts. These are 











illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3. The former view shows a 
double traveling cylinder press adapted to operate upon and 
perfect sheets from two webs at the same time. Two impres- 
sion cylinders are mounted in a reciprocating carriage; one 
of the webs is fed to each cylinder and at each reciprocation 
of the carriage each web receives an impression from the 
stationary type form. After passing through the lower 
press the webs are reversed, passed through the upper press 
and perfected. The latter view shows another form of ‘‘ trav- 
eling cylinder” press. The impression cylinders are recip- 
rocated in acurved path of travel. In order that the form 


beds may tip or oscillate to conform to the path of travel of 
their impression cylinder, they are journaled on cengral 
transverse shafts. In the press shown the cylinders recipro- 
cate together and a perfected web is delivered. 

John H. Stonemetz, of Brooklyn, New York, received a 
patent for the printing press shown in Fig. 4. It represents 
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an improvement over the one patented by the same party in 
1888. In the original device ink rollers were placed on one 
side of the impression cylinder and enough ink was applied 
to the form to serve for two impressions. The present 
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improvement consists in so mounting the inking rollers that 
they can be swung from side to side of the impression cylin- 
der and ink the form in whichever direction the carriage is 
moving. The patent to Stonemetz and both the patents to 
Southgate have been assigned to the Campbell Printing 
Press Company, of New York city. 

The apparatus shown in Fig. 5, for transferring paper 
from a feeding machine to a printing press, was invented 
by Thomas A. Briggs, of Arlington, Massachusetts, and 
assigned to the Briggs Manufacturing Company, of Niagara 
Falls, New York. A fly is pivoted between the feeder, and 
the press guides extend lengthwise of the fly, and upon these 
move slides which carry a shaft provided with grippers. 
The grippers are opened at one limit of their travel to 
receive the sheet, and at the opposite limit to deliver it to 
the printing press. 








Fig. 6 shows a rotary web printing machine invented by 
Francis Meisel, of Boston, Massachusetts, the patent being 
assigned to the Kidder Press Manufacturing Company, of 
the same place. The frame has an opening at one side for 
the entrance of the operator, and upon the opposite a large 
gear wheel is mounted upona short stud. This gives conven- 
ient access to the impression cylinders, which are arranged 
in the arc of a circle, and enables the operator to overlay 
them to much better advantage than when working in a pit 
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beneath the machine. Each impression cylinder has ar- 
ranged outside its coacting form cylinder, also easily acces- 
sible. Handles connected with the various throw-off devices 
are within convenient reach of the operator. 

Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, received three 
patents for printing machines, one of which is shown in 
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Fig. 7. The view shows a quadruple press, perfecting and 
folding together sheets from four webs. In order to secure 
absolutely correct register the cylinders are of progres- 
sively smaller size downwardly or toward the cylinders 
printing the webs, which will be folded within the others. 
This compensates for the extra thickness of the individ- 
ual sheets of the folded paper and extra tension on the 
inner sheets, which are slightly narrower than the outer 
ones. 

Edward P. Sheldon, of Brooklyn, received a patent for 
an ink-rolling mechanism, a detail of which is shown in 
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Fig. 8. The object of the invention is to provide a simple 
and effective means for holding. composition ink rollers out 
of contact with the printing form when the printing ma- 
chine is out of operation so as to prevent the surfaces of the 
rollers from becoming flattened and injured. In the ends of 
the sockets in which the shafts of the rollers revolve are 
arranged lifting bearings. These consist of bolts, having 
milled heads and circular cam grooves. By partially rotat- 
ing the bolts the ink rollers are moved out of contact with 
the form. The patent has been assigned to the Hoe Com- 
pany, of New York city. 
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Fig. 9 shows an inking apparatus patented by Robert 
Miehle, of Chicago, the basis of one of three patents granted 
to him, and assigned to the Miehle Printing Press Company, 
of the same place. The rollers are shown arranged in two 
sets or groups set at opposing angles of inclination to the 
line of travel of the table and bed, and are positively driven 
at a peripheral speed equal to that of said bed and table and 
in the same direction. 

W. A. Schraubstadter, of St. Louis, received the only 
design patent of the month for a font of printing type, 
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the Cosmopolitan series, a page of which has already been 
shown in this journal. 

The other patents were as follows: 

William Berri, of Brooklyn, N. Y.— Three patents, for 
space-bar for typesetting machine; matrix and matrix dis- 
tributing mechanism, and a device for 
casting type, respectively. 

Herman T. Sundstrom, of Galves- 
ton, Texas.— An improvement in the 
Mergenthaler linotype machine. 

Edward Dummer, of Newton, Mass. 
— Machine for separating and feeding 
sheets of paper, assigned to the Dum- 
mer Paper Feeder Company, of Port- 
land, Maine. 

Clarence J. Buckley, of Delano, 
Minn.— Rewinding attachment for 
printing machines. 

Thorwald C. Damborg, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.— Two patents for printing presses, one of the 
patents being assigned to Nathan Billstein, of same place. 

William H. R. Toye, of Philadelphia, Pa.— Printing 
press, part interest assigned to Robert P. Brown and Ed- 
ward L. Bailey, of same place. 

Ottmar Mergenthaler, of Baltimore, Md.— Linotype ma- 
chine, assigned to the National Typographic Company, of 
West Virginia. 
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James W. Eggleston, of Minneapolis, Minn.— Gauge-pin 
for printing presses. 

Sidney J. Hart, Kansas City, Mo.— Inking attachment 
for printing presses, assigned to the Multi-Color Printing 


Company, of same place. 





UTILIZING SPOILED POSTAL CARDS. 


A Dearborn street printer has a scheme for utilizing 
unused postal cards that have been printed on one or both 
sides. 

Nearly every business house has a stock of postal cards 
printed in certain forms, and very naturally many of these 
become out of date. Heretofore they have been condemned 
as worthless stock. 

The Dearborn street printer takes the printed cards and 
covers over the printing on the back with a coating of ink, 
which is then gilded by means of ‘‘ gold dust,’’ as it is 
called. The gilded surface can then be printed on in black, 
and the effect is really better than that of black on a plain 
card. 

Even if the card has been addressed he can gild half of 
the front of the card. With a stock of many thousand old 
cards, each really worth 1 cent, the reprinting becomes an 
object. The printer buys old cards or reprints them to order. 
—Chicago Record. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


BY I. HARLEY BROCK. 


F anyone in the classes which by instinct and habit 
usually keep abreast of events in the world of progress 
should be adventitiously asked off-hand the question, 

‘““Who is the greatest man of the Nineteenth Century ?”’ 
what a general chorus there would be in the new and the 
old continents alike, ‘‘ William Ewart Gladstone.’’ The 
chorus might be more feebly defined among those people 
who have profited perhaps the most in proportion by his 
philosophical and philanthropical international policies, 
but it would be a unison of praise from all quarters of the 
world to the man who has in his generation done the 
most to advance the stature and dignity of manhood, of 
political freedom, of mental development and advancement 
in all the avenues of progress that are beneficial to the 
human kind. 

The preéminence of Mr. Gladstone in the ranks of 
human endeavor has never been brought more closely to the 
American heart than during the last few years of his career 
as leader of the party of English liberty. 

Our instincts of freedom, our impulses of the right of 
liberty as a diviner right than any divine right that ever 
was pretended on behalf of any dynasty or individual, have 
always led the public thought of America to a friendly 
recognition of a man who, on another soil, was endeavoring 
to work out the fundamental principles upon which this 
republic is founded. 

It is impossible for us to forget that, in that darkest hour 
that preceded the effulgent brightness of the perennial 
dawn upon the world at large of the Star of American free- 
dom as the beacon and the guarantee of all freedom, for all 
time, for human liberties everywhere, William Ewart Glad- 
stone, John Bright and a few others of the leaders of the 
British masses against the classes, of principle against 
temporary self-interest, made the triumph of peace and 
prosperity an easier task for those true patriots who, as 
Lincoln and Grant, saw no pride of victory but only a 
firmer cement for the common loyalty of all American peo- 
ple in the enduring triumph of 1865. 

The American people themselves, internally contented 
with their own established freedom, cannot fail to have a 
natural and spontaneous sympathy with the oppressed of 
all nations, and with the victims of worn-out systems and 
old and ill-adapted methods of government everywhere 
among free peoples; and from a like fountain proceeded, 
after careful and mature examination and consideration, the 
resolve of Mr. Gladstone to wipe out the reproach of Brit- 
ish centuries, and to extend to the Emerald Isle that boon of 
local self-government without which no part of the British 
possessions throughout the world has ever been contented. 

In the pursuit of this noble and ennobling task he risked 
his high political fortunes, and for the sake of the principle 
which he enunciated stepped aside from the government of 
the British Empire into private life—in so doing making 
doubly sure the ultimate success of the cause of liberty 
which he by championing made unconquerable. 

The world will well remember when two years ago the 
leaders of thought, opinion and intelligence throughout 
this great nation of seventy millions, representing the 
whole people without regard to politics, extended to the 
Great English Commoner the unprecedented honor of a 
national invitation to come and be the guest of our venera- 
tion, our love and confidence — when the Grand Old Man by 
reason of his great years felt unable to comply with that 
national invitation, with what regret this decision was 
received among all classes of American citizens. But their 


esteem of his place in the world’s evolution was in no way 
lessened, nor, as his subsequent action has proved, has his 
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interest in and affection for America and Americans been 
diminished. 

From the political point of view, the development of Mr. 
Gladstone’s power, intellect and influence is one which has 
a peculiar charm for those who believe in the imperishable 
superiority of our system of the dominance of the popular 
will as the ultimate, infallible and unappealable authority 
for all acts of control and government. 

Born in affluence and educated in the most exalted walks 
of life, with peculiar respect for the hereditary instincts 
which he unconsciously imbibed and the sympathetic 
environments by which his early experience was sur- 
rounded, he entered public life as a natural and powerful 
advocate of principles antagonistic to his whole later 
career. It might be a surprise to those who know only his 
later but not his earlier history, that his first speech in the 
House of Commons was in opposition to Wilberforce’s abo- 
lition of Colonial slavery; while, after his second appoint- 
ment to the Peel Ministry, he resigned from the government 
‘*for conscientious reasons connected with ecclesiastical 
principles,’’ as an advocate of church rights, yet he was 
afterward the man who enforced the divorce of church and 
state in Ireland — as subsequently proved, to the unbounded 
and lasting good of the church. The development of his 
education and experience led him ultimately to the perma- 
nent adoption of liberal principles in 1852, of which he has 
ever since been the guiding star. 

The narrative of his four successive premierships of 
Great Britain would be an idle tale before an educated peo- 
ple, but it crowns and is imperishably associated with the 
repeal of the corn laws, the expansion and extension of the 
franchise, the disestablishment of the Irish church, the 
peaceful settlement of the Alabama claims, and many other 
reform measures in which the interests of the common peo- 
ple were put upon a forward and upward plane, and the 
glory and welfare of the British people, as a liberty-loving, 
self-governing people, received great strides of advance- 
ment, not less important than the epochs of the signing of 
the Magna Charta and the execution of Charles I. 

Throughout all his extended life of public usefulness and 
political turmoil, at no time did Mr. Gladstone cease to be 
an active student in literature and arts, and a prominent 
factor in the scientific and literary life of his country. The 
range and profundity of his acumen and erudition have been 
remarkable, and so versatile is his genius that in the midst 
of great historic political crises he has at the same time 
maintained, unaffected by high political duties, a keen and 
lofty pursuit of literary work, of such character as might 
well concentrate the energy and studious perseverance of 
one solely devoted to those special studies. 

The impress of Mr. Gladstone’s career upon the public 
mind and conscience of Britain has been so great, and so 
marvelously noble and true, that it is no wonder that the 
small Kentish boys, to the question of the rural minister, 
‘““Who is the patron saint of England?’ presented for 
answer a strong chorus, ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone! ”’ 

The Grand Old Man, in his whole political career, found 
his highest pride and his greatest reward, not always in the 
present applause of the people —for he has been frequently 
in advance in action of their slower comprehension — but in 
the consciousness of righteous and noble and patriotic pur- 
poses, and he always has had hisreward intheend. Having 
refused earldoms and titles without number, he approaches, 
a majestic figure, to the dark curtains of the infinite, through 
which he will shortly pass, and, as in the beginning of his 
career, simply ‘‘ The People’s William.”’ 

Retired by self-volition, at a great old age, from the 
supreme control of the mother of Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
he has not, in the calm decline toward the portals of eternal 
fame for all posterity, forgotten his wondrous powers nor 
the sacred duties to which he has always devoted them. 
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Witness the reverberation of his voice in November last, 
which, reéchoing round the globe, was more powerful than 
all European diplomacy in staying the hand of barbarous 
Turkey in the execution of its. projected crimes against 
Christianity, civilization and humanity in Asia Minor. 

The lesson of the life and the accomplished purposes of 
this wonderful figure, that has towered like a colossus among 
four generations of his fellow-men, is one that is not confined 
to his own countrymen or kindred, nor to those who move, as 
he has always moved, in the great places of the earth. Preg- 
nant with wisdom and with convincing force, it comes home 
to every heart, to every home and to every hearth, in every 
phase of human existence, and especially does it appeal to 
the intelligence of the children of toil. It constitutes a 
beacon light and a benison for the aspirations of the youth 
of all lands seeking for advancement, elevation, expansion ; 
for honor, applause, fame or achievement. It is that which 
furnishes the key to the secret of success for all human 
endeavor. No matter upon what goal of distinction the eye 
be set, no matter in what sphere of human usefulness laud- 
able ambition urges us to excel, we are admonished by the 
career and achievements of the Grand Old Man to keep in 
mind the words of the Master, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and His righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you.’’ 

Throughout his life we may gather from its every stage, 
from youthful promise to transcendent importance, that 
there is no place of power or of pride in worldly influence 
or usefulness that is incompatible with a simple and child- 
like faith in the reality of all the promises and consolations 
of the Christian faith. Asa young man, in his early polit- 
ical days in London, even at a time when his powers of 
intellect were so far recognized as to open up to him all the 
avenues of gilded pleasure in the capital of the world, he 
regularly held prayers with his two servants in his bachelor 
home. Since 1842, when at home and unless precluded by 
serious illness, hie has never been known to omit attendance 
at the regular morning service of the church at Hawarden, 
three-fourths of a mile from his home. Occupying the 
proudest, the most influential and the most responsible post 
in Christendom, as virtual ruler of the British Empire, he 
deliberately stated, on the occasion of the opening of an 
educational institution in Liverpool: ‘‘ Take a human being 
and make an accomplished man in natural philosophy, in 
mathematics, as a merchant, or a lawyer, or a physician, 
and conceal from him a knowledge and power of the Chris- 
tian faith, and he would go forth unto the world poor and 
miserable and blind and naked.’’ He answers inquiry con- 
cerning his Christian belief: ‘‘ All I think, all I hope, all I 
write, all I live for, is based upon the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, the central joy of my poor, wayward life.’’ 

Not only does the influence of his reiterated belief and of 
his consistent example urge those who would aim at the 
highest attainable rewards of human life to seek the Chris- 
tian faith, as the only true basis of successful endeavor, but, 
in his latter days, when he has deliberately put aside politi- 
cal power and devoted the vast treasures of his wisdom and 
experience, with unabated energy, to the uplifting of his fel- 
low-men, he has given a signal proof, and one in which all 
Americans will take pride, of his well-proved and abiding 
faith in the Rock of Ages as the true and only foundation for 
the successful pursuit of peace, happiness, honor and pros- 
perity. In the recently published work, ‘‘The People’s 
Bible History,’’ in which is combined the best efforts and 
the highest wisdom of the recognized leaders of religious 
thought and truth in both hemispheres (though, as we are 
proud to say, of American origin), Mr. Gladstone has not 
only attested his profound faith and interest in the lasting 
usefulness of this great work, but he has departed from his 
habit and furnished to its publishers, The Henry O. Shep- 
ard Company, of Chicago, his approval of the objects of the 


book and his indorsement of the work of the various dis- 
tinguished authors, in the shape of an introduction which is 
in itself a contribution to the religious literature of the age 
of such high importance and value that, if there were no 
other contents of the book, the publishers of ‘‘The People’s 
Bible History’’ would have placed the Christian religion 
throughout the civilized world under deep and lasting obli- 
gation. 

The “‘ general introduction” (which bears the autograph 
of the sage of Hawarden) to this great work is, perhaps, one 
of the most remarkable products of that master mind. Its 
analyses, argument and conclusions are not only power- 
fully, logically and convincingly presented, but they em- 
brace gems of thought and reflection that will find perma- 
nent abiding place in the minds of all who consider them. 
A few of these from this invaluable work, which we under- 
stand The Henry O. Shepard Company is now publishing in 
popular form, are subjoined : 

‘*Wherever Christianity has gone, and whatever its 
agents have taught, and however little its professors may 
have adorned their calling, at all times and in all places 
it has carried with it the acknowledgment of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

‘*The religion of Christ has assumed more than ever a 
commanding position in the world. It is the dominant reli- 
gion of the inhabitants of this planet, for all the 
elements of influence have their home within the Christian 
precinct. The nations of Christendom are every- 
where the arbiters of the unChristian nations.”’ 

“Their (the Scriptures) claim to authority is absolute 
throughout, and the only God in whose name they speak is 
proclaimed all along as the only and as the universal God. 

They began for the family, they ended for the 
world. They constitute one great and majestic 
trilogy, as they present to us, first, the creation and comple- 
tion of the material universe, with the introduction of man 
to his earthly home; secondly, his fall from innocence into 
a state fundamentally deteriorated through willful sin, 
together with the immediate dawning of ‘a light in a dark 
place,’ through promises which were to save them from 
despair; and thirdly, the great redemption from the ruin 
thus let loose, by the life, death and resurrection of our 
Lord and Savior, with a course of prophetic intimations 
reaching to the consummation of the world.” 

‘*Not only did these Scriptures teach the unity of God, 
but they taught it with an emphasis, persistency and 
authority such as no other work of any period or author- 
ship has ever equaled, and the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment in this subject is really no more than an echo from the 
doctrine of the Old.”’ 

“‘In the day when the human race was undergoing the 
first experience of its infancy the guiding hand and the 
audible voice of the Universal Father was made freely avail- 
able to direct its faltering and wayward march.’’ 

‘“* They make the whole earth to be of one speech.”’ 

‘It is the sufficiency, rather than the absolute mechani- 
cal perfection of the provisions made by God for the attain- 
ment of his purposes upon which we have to rely.”’ 

‘*Does it not seem that God has consigned to us a double 
witness in the living voice which proclaims that word 
throughout the world, and in the unalterable record which 
provides for maintaining the harmony of that living human 
voice with the divine purpose. Not, indeed, that the Bible 
has either converted the world, or saved Christianity from 
all error and corruption, any more than it has saved Chris- 
tians from all sin. But, of the actual faith and love that 
subsist in the Christian heart, despite the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, who can doubt that, over and above the cor- 
rective action of the Bible, there is a vast portion due to the 
direct influence, most of all perhaps among English-speak- 
ing peoples, of its words upon hearts and life ?”’ 








From painting by Antonio Rotta. 


PAST MENDING, 


Half-tone by 
THE BLANCHARD & WATTS ENGRAVING CoO., 
36 Columbus avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
Duplicate plates for sale. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 





A SUGGESTION ABOUT DIVIDING WORDS. 


To the Editor: BuFFA.o, N. Y., May 11, 1896. 
Allow me to suggest that an improved appearance might 
be obtained on machine-set papers which run matter around 
cuts in narrow columns, if the plan of dividing words on 
syllables were dispensed with. Only proofreaders and 
some printers know when a word is divided correctly. The 
average reader does not know, neither does he care, but he 
knows that a hyphen divides a word. It would be better 
than having one line thin-spaced and the next with a space 
between each letter, as well as saving time. BW. 








ARRANGEMENT OF JOB, COMPOSING AND PRESS 
ROOMS. 

To the Editor: BUCKHANNON, W. Va., April 18, 1896. 
The letter of Mr. M. H. Novotny in the February num- 

ber has caused me to believe that perhaps someone can sug- 

gesta better arrangement for our plant in the following 

diagram. The job, composing and press rooms may be 

placed in any of the rooms that seem to the best advantage : 
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Equipment—6 col. quarto cylinder, Webster gasoline engine, 10 by 15 job 
press, 23-inch paper cutter, one stationery case, one table, lead and slug rack, 
24 by 36 imposing stone, 2 job stands, 1 type cabinet. Composing room : 
Three double news stands, 28 by 80 imposing stone, galley rack. Job press 


to be run by power. 
ali PRESS. 





SOME QUESTIONS AND CRITICISMS. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 29, 1896. 

In much the same way as the native of Donegal eats 
potatoes — skin and all—so do I digest your journal from 
cover to cover. This month’s issue I have enjoyed ever so 
much, not because I had favorable mention therein (for 
which I thank you heartily) but largely, I believe, because 
of the absence of the suggestive in the illustrations. Is the 
nude really elevating to our craft? 

While in a critical mood will you pardon my asking 
whether you think ‘‘ Quaint Open” helps your pages, more 
particularly above 12-point, as in Holyoke Paper Cutter 
advertisement for instance; and would you fass that Potato 
Planter advertisement. 

I hope you will not consider me a fault-finder ; the truth 
is, the study of your pages furnishes me a feast of un- 
bounded pleasure. ALFRED D. CALVERT. 


[Thank you for your appreciation. Such praise is 
always gratifying. With respect to the nude in art, it is a 
question which has been discussed by artists and purists 
for many years, and we believe the consensus of opinion is 
that nudity is not necessarily suggestive in art. There has 
not been shown in these pages any illustration which can 
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offend anyone. Whether they are elevating or not depends 
on the individual. In regard to the type faces and speci- 
mens shown in this paper, we may say that we prefer to 
have definite criticisms made before we undertake any 
defense of our taste or judgment. Such criticisms are most 
welcome, but to be useful they should be definite and spe- 
cific and accompanied by suggestions for improvement.— 
EDITOR. | 





THE PRESENTATION OF SPECIMENS. 


To the Editor: NortTH ADAMS, Mass., May 11, 1896. 

I take great pleasure in the arrival of the printer’s best 
friend, THE INLAND PRINTER, every month, and still greater 
pleasure in the perusal of its columns. In the May issue 
the editorial entitled ‘‘Healthy Criticism’’ attracted my 
attention, as undoubtedly it did many others. I see no rea- 
son why anyone, unless he is a “‘crank’’ or something of the 
sort, should object to the appearance, in the columns of a 
paper devoted to the advancement of the art preservative, 
of specimens of composition, artistic and the reverse, 
designed to benefit the printer who does not “ know it all,”’ 
and is willing to be benefited by the suggestions and experi- 
ence of others. For myself, I have taken great interest in 
the above-mentioned specimens, as they have appeared from 
time to time, and have learned more about tasteful composi- 
tion from the suggestions and specimens in the columns of 
THE INLAND PRINTER than from any other source. I sin- 
cerely hope they will be continued in the future and to a 
greater extent than in the past. WILL H. BRADLEY. 





ARRANGEMENT OF JOB LETTER AND LABELS FOR 
TYPE CABINETS. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, I11., April 18, 1896. 

A good deal has been said in your pages of late about 
the arrangement of cases, etc., yet there is one point that 
appears to have been overlooked, in the way of showing 
specimens of type for the use of the compositors. In many 
offices a line clipped from a circular or card is stuck on the 
case; in others, more advanced, the name of the type is 
printed to show the face, or some comic or sentimental motto 
is used to display the type to its best advantage. But as a 
labor-saving device, and that is what counts in this machine 
and devil driven age, there is nothing to compare with a 
simple alphabet, or as much of it as will come in a line, to 
show the various faces, whether printed on a card and hung 
at the end of the cabinet or stuck in labels on the cases. 
To illustrate the advantage of this system, suppose a com- 
positor has the line ‘‘ Hay and Feed Store”’ to set in a 20-em 
measure for a card, and tries a line that just comes in with- 
out space in his measure. In the printed alphabet on the 
label, the specimen shows a line that ends at R, we will 
say ; he throws his line in and goes to another case for a 
suitable line, but the specimen alphabet on that case ends 
with Q. So he knows at a glance that won’t come — he 
needs one that ends with Tor U. If the labels are all set 
to the same measure, or, better still, if the specimen alpha- 
bets are printed on a card at the end of the cabinet, the 
printer can tell at a glance, by looking at the last letter of 
the sample line, exactly how many letters more of one face 
will come in a given space than another. But if different 
words are used on the labels of the various cases, the com- 
positor has to spell off his word every time and then average 
up two ‘‘I’s”’ in one line against two or three ‘‘ W’s”’ and 
‘“*M’s”’ in another, all of which takes time and a certain 
amount of mental calculation. In poster work, again, the 
advantage is with the alphabetical system. Suppose a 24 
by 36 poster is in hand, and the main line is ‘‘ bazaar ’’; in 
this case the reglet will have to cover the F in the portion 
of the alphabet used for sample of the letter needed for a 


full line. After the word has been spelled out once and 
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measured with the reglet the compositor won’t need to spell 
it again, because he knows his reglet has got to reach as far 
as F and can decide in an instant, whereas if a different 
word were employed each time there would be room left 
for guessing, and try-lines would be set and thrown aside 
because the thin types in one specimen would allow the 
reglet to cover the necessary number of letters. It must 
be clear to anyone that if a line is tried that ends with M 
and found too fat, it would be useless to try another that did 
not include N or O in the sample sheet. This system is so 
simple that it is to be wondered at that it is not tried oftener 
than it is, for no printer that used the system would ever go 
back to the quaint though antiquated and idiotic system of 
printing comic mottoes for his specimen sheets. 

There is another little matter that might be mentioned, 
with regard to labels on cases, whether letters or numbers. 
It is usual to put the designating letter or numeral in a uni- 
form position on every case in the office. Now, it simplifies 
matters if a line is drawn down the first rack, say two 
inches from the end, and the labels in that rack placed uni- 
formly to the mark, but in the next rack the letters should 
be two and one-half inches from the end, and the next one 
three inches, and so forth. The reason for this is obvious; 
if one of the 2-inch labels gets into the wrong rack the label 
being out of line will be noticed as far as the case can be 
seen, and at once attracts attention and is of itself a silent 
protest against being misplaced. It may be said that these 
are very small matters, but it is the atoms that count, espe- 
cially if the compositor has a design in his head and loses 
it when worried because he can’t find a certain case, or 
becomes rattled trying to get a line the exact length he 


needs. LEON IVAN. 





PANTRY SHELF PAPER STYLES IN PRINTING. 


To the Editor: Boston, Mass., May 5, 1896. 

In the wholesale toy and notion store of a friend I saw 
recently some packages of shelf paper in pronounced colors 
with big scalloped edges. I had supposed that the days 
were past in which the country housewives bedecked their 
pantries and cupboards with such atrocities; but equally 
flaring and flagrant offenses against all taste are found in 
some of the most conspicuous products of the present-day 
printing office. In any criticism of work it is fair to divide 
those responsible into two classes: those who are doing as 
well as they know, with such material and opportunities as 
they have; and those who, in conspicuous positions, with 
the best of opportunities, deliberately proclaim their lack 
of taste. 

Some of the best examples of antique effects in print- 
ing, comprising good heavy-face types in contrasting colors 
and papers of rich texture, are found in the circulars and 
catalogues of prominent art galleries. The same taste 
which accepts and hangs the pictures and arranges details 
would naturally be supposed to extend to the catalogue 
which is placed before every visitor. A few years ago the 
dry goods firm of Jordan, Marsh & Company added a gal- 
lery to their art department. Some notable exhibitions 
have been held, and in the latest exhibition pictures by 
many of the best New England artists were hung. The 
exhibition attracted much attention and was viewed by a 
great many visitors. 

Naturally, everyone who was interested at all needed a 
catalogue to ascertain the names of the artists and other 
details. The price of the catalogue was 25 cents. It wasa 
considerable volume. With so rich a showing of pictures, 
one would naturally expect to find in the catalogue attract- 
ive miniatures, provided any illustrations were used. On 
the contrary, the catalogue seems best described by the 
heading of this criticism. The display of the text had a 
decided newspaper cast to it, with most commonplace type 
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and regulation dashes and brass rules. The illustrations 
were from line drawings, which suffered largely in engrav- 
ing and printing. In the points already mentioned the 
catalogue showed simply poor work. 

Some of the best covers which are used on catalogues in 
similar work are of heavy antique paper with the natural 
deckle edge. The promoters of this exhibition, of course, 
were not oblivious to these styles, and therefore used a good 
enough paper, but, perhaps as economy, or for want of 
effort in securing the right paper, gave a decided disflavor 
to the whole in crimping or scalloping the edges in imita- 
tion of the deckle edge. One cannot overlook the shoddiness 
of it. It is but a single instance among many in which this 
same thing is done. Following the excellent styles set by 
some of the recent typefoundry productions, antique effects 
are being used in general advertising, such as hotel and 
railroad circulars. One prominent railroad has recently 
issued a large number of circulars on good paper and with 
fairly good type display, but with the same scalloped edges. 
This printing is not open to the same criticism as that first 
cited in that it is not directly connected with the fine arts. 
When one sees such absurd work from such conspicuous 
sources, there is no occasion for wonderment at the common- 
place in commercial work. HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON. 





APPRENTICES IN THE PRINTING TRADE AND THEIR 
EDUCATION. 


To the Editor: BurFato, N. Y., May 6, 1896. 

In looking over the numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
this year I note that in the January number two correspond- 
ents discuss the apprentice question and criticise the exist- 
ing state of affairs, seeming to divide the responsibility for 
it about equally between the employer and the apprentice. 
Mr. Wintemberg thinks the remedy lies in judicious state 
laws, but state laws would hardly answer the purpose while 
the apprentice could evade them by moving into another 
state. Many employers, too, think that a boy is not worth 
keeping who has to be kept by force. 

Mr. Rickey deplores the scarcity of the all-round man, 
but isn’t the reason to be found in the belief, perhaps the 
fact, that the specialist has more congenial — and therefore 
easier — work, with more glory and as much money? He 
says the apprentice should be taught to take as much pride 
in his trade as the doctor or lawyer does in his profession ; 
that it requires as much hard study to become a first-class 
printer as it does to become a good lawyer. That may be 
true enough, but the comparison ends right there. The law- 
yer is working for himself, and his money value increases 
with his age and he can look forward to supporting himself 
in his old age on the profits of his work. The apprentice 
who becomes a first-class printer can command a salary 
ranging from $2 to $4 a day, regulated by the cost of living 
in the city where he happens to live, except during the 
periodical attacks of hard times, and what he has to look 
forward to is the hope that he can make a professional man 
out of his son, so that the son can support both. A man’s 
pride in his profession is apt to be governed by the financial 
appreciation thereof. It might be a grand thing for the 
printing business if the apprentices were compelled to work 
a couple of years for the instruction received, but the returns 
will have to exceed $15 a week before many fathers will 
allow their boys to do so. 

Another thing: What proportion of the printing offices 
have the facilities or do a range of work wide enough to 
make first-class, all-round, artistic printers of their appren- 
tices? Isn’t the alleged scarcity of all-round men caused by 
the fact that most of the employers are specialists toa cer- 
tain extent? Even the offices which handle everything are 
divided into departments till they seem like a combination 
of specialists under one management, and the man or boy 
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who shows an aptitude in one department is apt to be kept 
there, because, as a foreman told me the other day: ‘‘ Job 
printing is a big thing, and the man who says he knows it 
all is looked on with suspicion. If he does know it all, he is 
worth more than he will ever get as wages, and certainly 
ought not to be looking for a job.’’ It seems to me that if we 
really want to broaden the range of knowledge of both 
journeymen and apprentices, it must be done through the 
technical club. Reading the trade papers is good, but read- 
ing without discussion loses half its value. It doesn’t stick. 
HuGH WALLACE. 





THE CRITIC CRITICISED. 
To the Editor: CLEVELAND, Ohio, April 15, 1896. 

In the April number of THE INLAND PRINTER appears 
a reply to my invoice of an ‘‘up-to-date’’ office, which 
appeared in the February issue of your valuable journal. 
Mr. ‘‘Critic’’ makes light of a few articles I mentioned in 
my list and wonders how I would justify the type above 
12-point, as no spaces or quads were mentioned. He was 
then ‘“‘rash’’ enough to talk of some things of which he 
seems to have no knowledge. 

I do not wish to intrude too freely upon your valuable 
space, but I feel in duty bound to answer the many personal 
inquiries I have received in regard to my previously pub- 
lished list, also to reply to Mr. ‘‘Critic’s” silly insinuations 
with the hope of lighting the way for some deserving pros- 
pective employing printer. In the first place, my original 
list read: ‘‘Spaces and quads for all job fonts,’ and in 
copying the list for publication this line was inadvertently 
omitted. So much explained. -Now, were Mr. ‘Critic ”’ 
contemplating purchasing an outfit for a small town, where 
electrotypers and typefoundries are unknown, would he 
advise the purchase of the outfit listed by him? (and there 
are first-class offices in those towns, too). In this day of 
keen competition and scarcity of money it behooves a pur- 
chaser of printing material to get all he can for the money, 
and in purchasing an outfit better terms and larger dis- 
counts can be obtained if all the material comes from the 
same house and at the same time (other type faces can be 
added as the business demands and from any reputable 
house). 

Having carefully compiled lists from several of Amer- 
ica’s leading foundries, I selected the one mentioned in my 
estimate because more up-to-date material can be purchased 
from them, for the same money, than of any other ; their 
type is ‘‘superior’’ to that of most foundries and does 
not require ‘‘cardboard justification.”” Now as to Mr. 
**Critic.”” ‘‘I see’’ he would throw out ‘‘an ink cabinet for 
twelve rollers,’’ I presume he would only have one set, and 
when once on the press there they would stay until worn 
out; he would keep his ink in a cigar box; his waste or 
rags inacrock; his glue can and brush on the table; his 
ink plate and brayer under a stone; his rollers (if per- 
chance he had an extra set) standing in a corner. Strip 
furniture and reglet he would also ignore and lock up his 
Hempel quoins against his labor-saving wood or metal fur- 
niture. Strip leads, slugs, rules and lead cutter would meet 
the same fate and he would use his labor-saving material 
to make a curve line for some eccentric (in Mr. ‘‘ Critic’s”’ 
mind) customer, and pay the typefoundry 9 cents per pound 
to cut his book leads. The saw and miter box he would 
discard and ‘‘chase the lad’’ to the electrotyper with a cut 
to be mitered (while he could do the job in ten minutes him- 
self and save a quarter). Had he occasion to use it he would 
send his boiler plate to a carpenter shop, ‘‘and last but by 
no means least,’’ prohibit the use of the ‘‘antediluvian”’ 
shooting stick —say, Mr. ‘‘ Critic,’ did you ever try locking 
up a large railroad folder or book form witha key? Is Mr. 
‘*Critic’’ a printer (?) who would shave leads to suit each 
job? as even with a lead cutter no first-class printer would 
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be guilty of such a deed. Mr. ‘‘Critic’’ would have ‘‘a 
border case’’ and use his tweezers to pick type from the top 
‘*cracks,’’ misnamed boxes; he would have a “‘ gallon-size 
benzine can”’ in the office, contrary to the benzine clause on 
his insurance policy (if he has one). What would he do with 
‘*three pounds 14-point spaces and quads ”’ with no type to 
match? His ‘‘one pound 60-point spaces and quads’’ would 
be inadequate for much use. Hoping these few tips will be 
rightfully applied and profitable to many, I append a revised 
list for a person with an established trade, good credit and 
$750 in cash to invest in printing material on/y, my former list 
being intended for a man with only $750 to start in business 
with. The following can be bought for less than $750 cash: 


1 10 by 15 secondhand C. & P. Gordon. 

; ae by 11 “ “ “ 

Steam fixtures for both. 

1 22%-inch Advance paper cutter. 

3 20-case, galley top, full cabinets. 

1 job stand for 12 two-third and 12 full cases. 

7 pair news cases, full. 

12 California job cases. 

12 two-third italic cases. 

2 lead and slug cases. 

1 space and quad case. 

1 labor-saving rule case (Harris, complete). 

1 - metal furniture case. 

1 No. 2 ink cabinet, ten 4%-pound tubes job ink, assorted. 
1 Pool’s benzine can (quart). 

1 8-inch bellows. 

6 Buckeye sticks; 3 6-inch, 1 each 8, 12 and 18 inch. 
1 single case labor-saving cherry furniture, 

2 double-column all-brass galleys. 

2 10 by 16 all-brass job galleys; 1 834 by 13. 

2 imposing stones and tables, 24 by 36 and 26 by 76. 
Strip furniture and reglet, $5. 

§0 pounds labor-saving metal furniture. 


a. fa 2-point leads. 
is es 6 “* slugs. 
S| strip 2-point leads. 
s = we aa 
y Ry “3 © ‘tends. 


1 Little Giant lead and rule cutter (graduated to picas). 

Mallet, planer, proof planer, saw and miter box, shooting stick, three 
dozen Hempel quoins and key. 

50 pounds 6-point Elzevir Old Style. 

100 “ 8 “ “ “ “ 


100 “ 10 “ “ “ “ 
50 “ 12 “ “ “ “ 
25 “ 18 “ “ “ “ 


1 font Elzevir Old Style, 24-point. 

8 “ Heyer, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48 point. 

4 fonts Antique Condensed, 6, 8, 10, 12 point. 

7 “ Inclined Gothic, No. 4, 5, 6, 7 (6-point); 8, 10, 12 point. 

13 “ Lining “ No. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 (6-point); 8, 10, 12, 18, 24, 

30, 36, 48 point. ‘ 

6 fonts Gothic No. 9, 12, 18, 24, 36 point. 
3 * Condensed Gothic No. 6, 12, 18, 24 point. 
10 “ Canton, 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60 point. 
Broad, 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24, 36 point. 
“ Ejlzevir Title, 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24, 36, 48, 60 point. 
“© Tudor, 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24 point. 
“Era, 6, 8, 10, 12, 18 point. 
Fair, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24 point. 
© Spencer, 6, 8, 12, 18 point. 
** Plate Script, 14, 18, 24 point. 
font art ornaments; 1 font gem ornaments, No. 1; 2 fonts art 
strokes, Nos. 1 and 2; 1 font embellishers. 

5 feet 3-point border, No. 123. 

5 feet each, 6-point border, Nos. 58, 143, 149, 146, 312. 

5 .. “ Nos. 180, 183, 186, 415, 413. 

| ag oS: Ae bis No. 156. 

= 26 nid Nos. 214, 227. 

10 ** * strip rule, Nos. 198, 222, 225. 

4 pounds each labor-saving rule, Nos. 215, 295. 

Spaces and quads for all job fonts. 

The type mentioned by Mr. ‘‘ Critic,’’ from the Inland 
and Crescent foundries, I know nothing about, by practical 
experience, but from what I have read of it I judge it may 
be all right; ‘‘ but there are others.’’ Trusting this will 
meet the requirements of the many interested inquirers, I 
may, at some future time, say a few words on the merits 
and demerits of labor-saving material and devices. 

Ep E. WILSON. 
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THREE-COLOR PROCESS PRINTING FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF AN INKMAKER. 


To the Editor: New York, N. Y., May 10, 1896. 
To the inkmaker who must be able to furnish printing 
ink for every system of the art, every new process is a field 
for study. If he has theories of his own, he has opportu- 
nities to have them practically tested. His knowledge of and 
experience with colors enables him often to give valuable 
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“THE CHICKEN FANCIER.” 
Chicago Record’s want ad. illustrations, drawn by Fred Richardson. 


aid to the practical printer. My experience to some may 
not be new, but if it only strengthens these in their ideas, 
their publication may prove beneficial. 

The great art of printing nowadays consists in doing 
certain work at the lowest possible cost. This means sav- 
ing of time and materials. Thirty years ago reproductions 
of paintings by the greatest master were made by lithog- 
raphy, so perfect, that it was impossible to tell the chromo 
from the original. But it required twenty-four designs on 
twenty-four stones, and in some cases thirty impressions 
from these twenty-four stones. Fine lithowork is now done 
with from four to six impressions. 

The invention of the photo-half-tone process has caused 
the revolution in the art of printing now going on. C. B. 
Woodward’s chemigraph and farbograph, and the three- 
color photo-half-tone, said to be the invention of Vogel in 
Berlin, are results of the photo-half-tone. Some good work 
has been done in three colors, but the production and manip- 
ulation of the plates has proven very expensive, involving 
much loss of time, which is money. 

I have for some years held that the three colors, yellow, 
red and blue, should be supplemented by a key plate, print- 
ing a fourth color. This fourth color should be a neutral 


gray, containing neither black nor white, but composed of 
yellow, red and blue, which mixed in certain proportions 
give gray. 

I furthermore claim the idea that there are no certain 
three colors which are correct for every set of plates, but 
each of the three colors should be a mixture of various 
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colors, and in accordance with the set of plates which are to 
be printed. In other words, the inkmaker ought to get the 
plates and produce correct inks for them, and not only cor- 
rect for the plates, but correct for the press and paper to be 
used. 

When therefore Mr. Seidenberg, of the firm of Straeffer 
& Seidenberg, called on me desiring yellow, blue and red 
ink for making proofs of plates made by a new process of 
his own, I gave him our highest grades, such as we usually 
furnish for the finest half-tone plates. When he exhibited 
the proofs to me I was astonished, and said, ‘‘ This does not 
look like an oil painting, it looks more like a water color !”’ 
“But the original is a water color,’’ said Mr. Seidenberg. 
“If this is the case,’’ I said, ‘‘I must admit your plates are 
good, but you should have used gray for the fourth plate 
instead of black.’’ 

It was then arranged that we print these plates for THE 
INLAND PRINTER. No great skill was requisite. The inks 
used were light chrome yellow, permanent light red, blue 
and yellow mixed, gray, mixed from blue, red and yellow, 
each of them listing at about a dollar a pound. 

The original may not be a work of great merit. Our 
reproduction of it, however, is an absolute and exact copy. 
It is therefore a success, and proves that the plates and the 
inks used for these plates are correct. 

SIGMUND ULLMAN. 





THE SOCIALISTIC ELEMENT IN TRADES UNIONISM. 


To the Editor: New York, N. Y., May 10, 1896. 

The editorial on ‘‘The Socialistic Element in Trades 
Unionism’”’ in the May number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
touched on a timely and interesting theme, but so briefly as 
to leave much unsaid, though worth saying. 

The period which has seen the development of the mod- 
ern trades union began with efforts of inventive genius to 
overcome the deficiencies of nature—with a struggle to 
make subsistence keep pace with population. To what a 
superlative degree discovery and invention have triumphed, 
the present time, in which the effective labor of one man has 
been so reinforced by labor-saving appliances as to enable 
him to produce as much on an average as eleven men could 
have done fifty years ago, bears abundant witness. 

Material progress of the most surprising kind has re- 
sulted; but with all advancement in science and art and 
improved industrial methods the sum of human happiness 
and human contentment has not increased. Greater pro- 
ductive ability has not lightened the toil of the worker 
except in an infinitesimal degree. On the contrary, the 
advent of labor-saving devices in almost all occupations has 
so curtailed opportunities for employment that laborers, 
forced into involuntary idleness, and in a desperate en- 
deavor to get employment at any price, competing against 
each other and lowering wages, are much worse off than 
before. 

Under such circumstances the advent of the trades union 
became an almost inevitable event. But in this land of free- 
dom and free men this would scarcely have been possible 
except for the stealthy, insidious appropriation by private 
individuals and corporations of the natural sources of sub- 
sistence — the lands, the mines, oil wells, etc., which gradu- 
ally but surely shut off labor from a possible outlet in the 
only direction which could have afforded relief from the evil 
conditions produced by labor-saving machinery; and so 
labor, excluded from self-employment, and but partially 
employed at falling wages, had no other recourse, because 
knowing no other remedy than to band together for com- 
mon protection in the trades union. 

Therefore the trades union is here apparently to stay. 
In itself it is socialistic. The essence of socialism is in the 
subordination of individual will and effort to the ideas and 
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dictates of the majority; and in this respect the trades 
union is a development of socialism. Its present status 
reminds one forcibly of the guilds of the middle ages with 
their rules of admission to the ‘‘art and mystery”’ of each 
particular craft, their regulation of prices and wages, and 
particularly their jealous exclusion of all outside the guild 
from participation in their particular line of production. 
Even the quasi recognition of unionism by the law resembles 
in some degree the standing of the guilds under their char- 
ters, while its wonderful growth leads to the belief that full 
recognition will follow just so soon as the power of the 
union can be felt in politics. 

Will this be of advantage to humanity? I do not believe 
so, for the union creates no opportunity for labor, but merely 
grabs and exploits existing opportunities for the benefit 
only of those within its own ranks. But unionism is not 
to be feared. Like the guilds, the unions will endeavor to 
monopolize production. Like the guilds, the selfish principle 
underlying their methods will operate for their ultimate ex- 
tinction. The union, as a close corporation, will cease to 
exist when the conscience of the people awakens to the in- 
justice of the conditions which have called it into existence. 

The writer has no desire to belittle the great services to 
labor and to humanity performed by the trades unions; on 
the contrary, he willingly admits that under existing con- 
ditions the union is absolutely necessary to protect labor 
from the oppression of combined capital. What he desires 
to point out is that there is no real antagonism between 
capital and labor, except such as is due to monopolization of 
the opportunities, and an imperfect understanding of that 
circumstance ; but that there is a real antagonism between 
monopoly on the one hand and capital and labor on the 
other, for it will invariably be found that when business is 
bad, prices and profits falling, work and wages insecure, 
the revenues of the monopolist have reached high-water 
mark. Under such circumstances capital and labor are 
accustomed to fly at each other’s throats, contending for 
possession of the little pittance left after the landowner’s 
demands have been satisfied. How much more sensible were 
they to unite against the common enemy — ‘‘the robber who 
takes all that is left ’’? 

The lesson individual employers and laborers have to 
learn is, that in respect to the opportunities, their rights 
and interests are identical and equal. When the teaching 
has been sufficiently brought home to them — and it is being 
discussed by earnest men and women in all lands and in all 
ranks of life—the day will come when to be a capitalist or 
a laborer will imply no difference in social standing, in 
potential wealth or personal freedom, for with nature’s 
storehouse free and open to everyone, the sun of plutocracy 
and monopoly will have set forever, and a day of universal 
liberty and brotherhood, in which the only desirable and 
possible union will be a union of love and peace, will have 
dawned on earth. GEORGE SUTHERLAND. 





A PRESSMAN’S VIEWS ON THE PRINTER 
LAUREATESHIP. 


To the Editor: CoLuMBUwS, Ohio, May 7, 1896. 

My INLAND PRINTER came to me yesterday, and the first 
thing that caught my eye and attention when I opened it was 
the novel idea proposed by the Campbell Printing Press 
Company, to find out if possible who is and where is the 
man in America to whom belongs the honor of being Printer 
Laureate of the present day. 

While the proposition is a remarkably good one, and will, 
no doubt, do this enterprising firm a great deal of good in 
the way of an advertisement, still would it not have been 
better and more interesting not to have barred from voting 
in the contest the men who are employed in the print shops 
of America (the employes) ? Iam decidedly of the opinion 


that the employes are better able to pass judgment upon this 
question than the employers, for the simple reason that they 
do take, and have more time to read, all the trade journals 
and other matter bearing upon the printing industry than 
the employers. 

Where do we get the intelligence of what is going on in 
the printing world, if we do not read and study the printing 
trades journals, circulars, pamphlets, catalogues, etc., which 
are distributed daily, weekly and monthly from ocean to 
ocean ? 

Then, finally, when the contest is over and the wreath of 
laurel is placed upon the head where it truly belongs, would 
not that man who wears it appreciate and cherish it a great 
deal more if he knew that it was bestowed upon him by the 
employes in the print shops, as well as by the owners of 
printeries in America? 

Although I am barred from casting a vote on this ques- 
tion, I hope that I will not be refused the privilege of making 
a prediction to THE INLAND PRINTER as to whom I believe 
will be the honored man— to whom, in my opinion, belongs 
the honor of Printer Laureate of America today ; that man is 
Theodore L. DeVinne, of the DeVinne Press of New York. 

C. D. WILSON. 





THE AUGUST ‘‘SCRIBNER’’ POSTER. 

The publishers of Scribner’s Magazine have received the 
drawing for the August poster, by Will H. Low, the first 
design for a poster ever made by that artist. It is to be 
lithographed in nine colors and gold, and will be an elabo- 
rate and expensive production. In addition to issuing this 
as a poster, it is to be lithographed in twelve colors as the 
cover for the August Scribner—the ‘‘Fiction Number.’’ 
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This is a wide departure from the usual custom of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and goes to show that the desire to present 
art work of the highest grade to the readers of that publica- 
tion will hereafter not be confined to the inside pages of the 
magazine alone. Of the design nothing but praise can be 
said. The enterprise of the publishers in going to such 
expense on this work is certainly commendable. 
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IRWIN MOORHEAD. 


MONG the illustrations in this number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER we have pleasure in calling attention to the 
work of Mr. Irwin Moorhead, the water-color sketch 

in four colors being a good example of his style. In draw- 
ing figures of women he is the 
possessor of much grace of ex- 
pression, and on this develop- 
ment of his talent he has ob- 
tained much deserved reputation. 
Mr. Moorhead began his study 
of art in the art department of 
Matthews, Northrup & Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, about ten years 
ago. He has devoted much of 
his time to designs and draw- 
ings for advertising purposes, 
but latterly his attention is turn- 
ing to other phases of his art, 
and in the leading periodicals his illustrations are finding 
place and favor. Mr. Moorhead is at present head of the 
art department of the Dry Goods Economist, of New York. 








PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

More AsouT GUMMED PAPER PRINTING.—E. F., of Far- 
rington, Connecticut, and D. E. S., of Eaton, Ohio, kindly 
add their experience to others in the last two numbers of 
this journal relative to feeding and printing on gummed 
paper. The first tells us that he ‘“‘sprinkles water around 
the press while working, and finds no difficulty in feeding 
the sheets.’”? The other correspondent writes: ‘‘I handle a 
great deal of gummed paper in the shape of printed labels, 
and have not the slightest trouble with it. Gummed paper 
will be inclined to curl if exposed to a dry atmosphere. If 
the floor around the press be kept wet (I don’t mean just 
damp or moist) there will be no more ,trouble than when 
using flat-cap paper. 

Has TROUBLE BECAUSE HIS ROLLERS Won’t INK THE 
Form.—C. P. W., of Wellington, Ohio, has sent us a small 
four-page semi-monthly, size of the sheet 12 by 9% inches 
(evidently worked two pages at a time), which shows a deli- 
cate covering of ink across the center of the right-hand 
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page, as if the ink would not ‘‘take’’ on the face of the 
type. This defect is also slightly apparent on the page next 
to this. Concerning this trouble the correspondent says: 
‘*For several weeks past I have been having trouble, when 
printing, by the type not taking the ink; and so far I have 
been unable to find any remedy. I have used all kinds, and 
a different number of colors of ink, but all of them have 
some time or other bothered me in this way. Do you sup- 
pose that the trouble can be with the rollers? The rollers 
that I am using were bought last August, and seem to be 
soft enough.”” Answer.— The sole cause for the ink .not 
taking on the face of the form lies with the condition of 
your rollers; because they are not round on the face. 
Probably the roll- 
ers were all right 
when you received 
them; but you 
may have allowed 
one end of one or 
more of the rollers 
to rest on the form 
when the press 
was not running, 
or against some ob- 
struction or flat 
surface when they 
were out of the 
press. If so, that 
would be sufficient 
to flatten (even 
slightly) the circle 
of the composition, caus- 
ing one end to be dower 
in spots than where it had 
not rested on any foreign 
substance. Then, again, 
the composition may have 
shrunk more on the de- 
fective end than on the 
perfectly round one; in 
which case if you will 
change the roller bearers 
on your jobber to the 
small size for the defect- 
ive end, you might suc- 
ceed in inking the form. 
If you cannot do this, then 
your rollers are untrue to 
such a degree as to ne- 
cessitate a new set. To 
change the ends of some 
of thé rollers from right 
to left will sometimes af- 
ford relief temporarily. 
New rollers, however, are considered 

SLURRING ON A NEWSPAPER.— A. & S., of Redwood Falls, 
Minnesota, write: ‘‘ We inclose you two sheets of our paper, 
printed on a six-column quarto country press, which shows 
bad blurs on fifth page. It has done so for a long time, 
and we have been unable to trace the trouble. At one time 
we supposed that the running of plates on the page printed 
on the opposite form affected the tympan ; then we ran that 
page from type exclusively, but it improved not. The fifth 
page has been our local paragraph page. We supposed 
then that a solid page of bourgeois might cause the blur- 
ring; so this week we transposed the fourth and fifth pages, 
i. e., the editorial and local pages, but, as you may observe, 
the fifth or editorial page is just as bad as ever. Our tym- 
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the correct remedy. 


pan now consists of hard rubber blanket next to iron cylin- 
der ; then six sheets of print paper, up to recently being 
Over this is the sheet 


placed by a single sheet of manila. 
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of muslin, and then the customary sheet of manila tympan 
paper. The trouble has been going on for over a year, and 
we have finally decided to apply to you for relief.’’ An- 
swer.— The sheets of your paper display carefulness in the 
mechanical get up, and if it were not for the slurring on the 
fifth page, could hardly be found fault with. The tympan 
employed is all right, therefore we must look for the fault 
elsewhere, and, to be brief, we believe it may be found in 
one of the following reasons: (1) If you will examine the 
bottom of the fifth page you will notice that it has a heavy 
streak of over an inch in depth, running the entire length; 
this streak you will doubtless find continued on the parallel 
page to it. This streak and the lightness of the impression 
on the ends of the opposite pages suggest that the cylinder 
is not adjusted uniformly—end for end— with the type 
forms. If this is the case, then the cylinder will ‘‘ sag’”’ 
more or less frequently, according to the speed of the press. 
Take off a little of the impression on the heavy end, and set 
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both of the bearers on the bed of the press so that they will 
be perfectly even with the form. (2) Should this treatment 
not prove satisfactory, then change -the location of the feed 
gauge, or the sheet grippers on the cylinder; also the steel 
bands, as wellas regulate the tension of these to a tighter 
pressure where the slur occurs. (3) Set all your composi- 
tion rollers in such a way that an even touch and pressure 
may be received. If these suggestions are honestly followed 
out we believe the slurring will be a thing of the past, pro- 
vided that the impression screws are properly secured top 
and bottom. 

PRINTING ON THIN (PARCHMENT) PAPER FOR WRAPPING 
Up ButTTrEerR PACKAGES.—R. D. R. & Co., of Sussex, New 
Brunswick, Canada, write: ‘‘We have printed several 
orders of butter paper (parchment) used in wrapping around 
small packages of butter, and several of them have been 
returned to us, owing to the ink apparently working through 
the paper and spoiling the contents. Kindly advise us as 
to what the trouble is and what the 
remedy might be. A good quality of 
black ink was used in all instances. 
Is it the ink ?’’ Another correspond- 
ent, C. H. P., of Clay Center, Ne- 
braska, has experienced the same 
trouble. He has sent us two printed 
sheets of the same kind of paper as 
is alluded to by the one above, re- 
garding which he says: ‘‘ You will 
find a sheet of paper used in wrap- 
ping butter with ‘Standard Cream- 
ery’ printed on it. In using this 
kind of paper and for the purpose 
intended, the party is obliged to soak 
the paper in clean water to kgep the 
butter from adhering to it. I also in- 
close another sheet printed ‘Stein 
Creamery’ which, after soaking, the 
ink can be rubbed off very easily. 
This is not the case with the ‘ Stand- 
ard Creamery’ sheet. What kind of 
ink or what can I put in ink to make 
it adhere and not come off on the 
butter ?’’ Answer.—The whole trou- 
ble lies with the condition of the ink. 
It is evident in the ‘‘ Stein Creamery ”’ 
sample that very inferior ink has 
been used —full of common oil and 
very little color. Inks like the one 
before us do not rub off because the 
paper is soaked in water, but when 
an oily substance is brought in con- 
tact with an oily surface, and when 
this has none of the essential drying 
qualities. The sheet with the words 
‘Standard Creamery ”’ printed on it 
might be left on a package of butter 
for days and not a particle of the ink 
it is printed with come off. To both 
correspondents we suggest that a 
good quality of what is known as 
“*Extra Quick-Drying Job Black”’ be 
used, or take any fairly stiff 70d 
black ink and mix into such quan- 
tity as is necessary at a time a few 
drops of copal varnish, and then 
there will be little danger of the ink 
rubbing off. As an experimental 
test, after working off a few copies, 
let the work remain until the follow- 
ing morning, then take a small piece 
of butter and rub it on the printed 
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If the color comes off by rubbing, then the ink 
requires more of the varnish. In any case let the ink dry 
thoroughly on the paper before delivering the work to the 
customer. 


lines. 





PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

PLATEHOLDER FOR HALF-TONE WorK.—‘“ Progressive,”’ 
Chicago. There is no ‘‘ best way of adjusting the screen 
and negative in an ordinary plateholder.’’ Write to the 
Scovill & Adams Company, 60 and 62 East Eleventh street, 
New York, for a circular showing their screen plateholder. 
It is the most complete piece of apparatus for the purpose 
yet made. Further, this company have recently purchased 
the patents of Max Levy covering his inventions in connec- 
tion with a screen plateholder, so that all half-tone workers 
should be familiar with what aids to good work are to be 
found in one of these new plateholders, possessing all the 
improvements covered by these combined patents. 

VIGNETTING HALF-TonES.—S. A. M., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: ‘‘ Would like to know the best way to vig- 
nette a half-tone down to a soft edge?’ Answer.— This 
query has been answered in detail before. In brief, my 
method is to take a saturated solution of gum arabic and 
chloride of iron, equal parts, and paint this on the edges of 
the half-tone plate with a camel’s-hair brush. This is done, 
of course, after the regular etching is completed, and while 
the enamel coating is still on the plate. The etching solu- 
tion should be painted on the extreme edge of the half-tone 
at first, and then slowly caused to encroach further and 
further from the edge in an artistic way. The gum etching 
solution can be soaked up from the plate occasionally with 
a soft sponge to see how the vignetting is progressing. 

‘““PROCESS WORK AND THE PRINTER.’’— This is the title 
of a London publication in a new form. It is a monthly, 
published by Percy Lund & Co., Ltd., Memorial Hall, and 
printed at the Country Press, Bradford. It is edited by 
practical men, clearly illustrated, printed on fine paper, 
with presswork up to the standard of the best English mag- 
azines. The only fault to be found is that it contains only 
twenty pages of reading matter. It recognizes what THE 
INLAND PRINTER long ago showed first in its pages, that 
the work of the process man and the printer come in such 
close touch that one could not produce the best work with- 
out assistance from the other, and that a knowledge of one 
another’s methods would bea benefit to both. Our London 
contemporary deserves to succeed, and we wish it the pros- 
perity that is its due. 

CHEAPENING PROCESS COLLODION.—A patent recently 
granted to Gustavus Michaelis, professor of chemistry in the 
Albany (N. Y.) College of Pharmacy, promises to be of 
interest to process workers, for the reason that it will 
cheapen collodion, and this is the most expensive solution 
used in process work. Professor Michaelis has discovered 
a way of combining methylic ether and methylic alcohol, 
this liquid being a powerful solvent for ‘‘ pyroxyline”’ or 
gun cotton. The Albany Chemical Company are making 
this new solvent, and announce it will give them pleasure to 
supply process workers with trial samples or answer corre- 
spondence regarding it. Besides the advantage of cheap- 
ness this new solvent simplifies the operation of collodion- 
making, as it is only necessary to dissolve the cotton in one 
portion of the solvent, then the salts in another, and mix. 

Woop For BLOCKING.—‘“ Subscriber,’’ St. Louis, wants 
to know what is the best wood to block or mount photo- 
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engraved cuts on. Answer.—The best wood is not always 
available, owing to its cost, and that wood is mahogany. 
It possesses the necessary firm texture to withstand the 
pressure of the printing press. It was almost necessary 
formerly to mount cuts on mahogany that were intended to 
be electrotyped, as that was the only wood that would with- 
stand the tremendous squeeze of the molding press. Elec- 
trotypers now usually remount the cuts on solid metal 
blocks before electrotyping, so that the blocking for this 
purpose need not be considered. Valuable cuts of large 
size are still mounted on mahogany. The wood most used, 
however, is cherry or maple, and the value of the block- 
ing wood increases with the thoroughness of its seasoning. 

To ANCHOR HALF-TONE PLATE TO BASE.— W. P. H., 
St. Paul, writes: ‘‘ Please inform me through ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ how to make the metal poured into holes bored 
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“Sons AND FATHERS.” 


Chicago Record’s want ad. illustrations, drawn by Fred Richardson. 


through a wooden block stick to the plate.’? <Axswer.— 
Clean the back of the half-tone copper plate thoroughly with 
emery paper. Get from a neighboring tinsmith a little 
soldering fluid, which is zinc dissolved to saturation in 
muriatic acid. Brush the back of the copper with this 
fluid, then lay on it a piece of tin foil the size of the plate. 
Heat the copper, as in burning-in, until the foil melts and 
adheres to the copper, clamp the wooden block, with the 
holes previously bored through it, to the copper plate, and 
pour into the holes molten stereotype metal, and the job is 
done. If the holes in the wooden base are of large diam- 
eter, and the ‘‘ soldering acid ’’ and foil are all right, then 
the plate should be anchored to the block securely. If in 
doubt as to any part of your method not being right, con- 
sult a neighboring ‘‘tinker.”’ 

THERE is shown in this number a reproduction by four 
printings of a water-color painting which should be attract- 
ive to all who are interested in the progress of printing in 
colors. Here is a method by the use of which any printer 
cannot fail to obtain on a fairly good press a fair result. 
The fault to be found with most color processes is that 
while a fine job may be obtained by a printer or engraver 
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skilled in the use of the plates, they are of little use to the 
average printer, who would expect to use them as he would 
a new font of type or a new half-tone engraving. With 
Straeffer & Seidenberg’s process the printer need not serve 
as an apprentice in color printing. He gets with his plates 
a ‘‘dummy’” which sets the standard for the color to be 
used with each plate. Whether he conforms to this standard 





ORIGINAL INITIAL DESIGNS. 
Drawn by H. L. Bridwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


exactly or not, the job cannot be a failure, for the picture is 
not a composite one, but is mainly conveyed in the final 
printing, the others furnishing the tints. 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S INFLUENCE.—‘“ Designer,’’ Cleve- 
land, Ohio, writes: ‘‘ Where can I obtain the most complete 
set of ‘Aubrey Beardsley’s designs for study ?’”? Answer. 
—A representative collection of Beardsley’s designs is not 
yet compiled. My advice to you would be to study Beards- 
ley’s style only to learn how to avoid it. In my twenty-two 
years’ experience with illustrations, I have seen the rise and 
fall of many an art fad. The Beardsley fad is likely to fall 
out of public favor as quickly as did the esthetic craze 
started by Beardsley’s patron, Oscar Wilde. To the student 
of decoration, no publication could be of more practical 
value than THE INLAND PRINTER, for in its pages have been 
published the work of the masters of decorative design. 
The cover of the May number, for instance, or the page from 
D. B. Updike’s ‘‘ Altar Book,”’ printed on page 189 of the 
same number, contains more genuine merit than Beardsley 
would be capable of. The decorative work of Will H. Brad- 
ley, E. B. Bird and other designers, will be studied, I ven- 
ture to predict, when Beardsley will be forgotten. 

Apropos of this subject, Morningside, a college paper, 
prints this verse: 

**An ass with long green ears 
And pinkish hairs 
Was browsing on the purple grass 5 
No thought he had — 
He was a Beardsley ass.” 

THERE is being exhibited in New York city a system of 
printing from aluminum plates which promises to com- 
pletely revolutionize existing methods of lithography. No 
adequate process of obtaining lithographic plates save by 
the use of stones has heretofore been discovered, though 
many attempts to substitute different metals have been 
made. At last aluminum was hit upon and the perfection 
of the process lies simply in the discovery of a method by 
which it may be made chemically pure. Its advantages 
over stone are at once apparent. The cost of the metal is 
said to be about a sixth of that of stone; but a small per- 
centage of the store room heretofore needed will be re- 
quired ; less expensive presses will suffice, and the product 
of a press will be added to in the proportion of the speed of 
a cylinder press over that of a flat-bed press. It is even 
asserted, and with seeming sound reasoning, that printing 
on both sides of the paper at exactly the same time will be 


done. Mr. John Mulaly, the inventor, has been experiment- 


ing with the process for six or seven years, until he has at 
last been able to get it perfected. The difficulty to be sur- 
mounted was in discovering a method of treating the alumi- 
num so as to make it absolutely pure. 


A press has been in 
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operation in the office of the Ellery-Howard Company, who 
control the patents of the new process, for some months for 
the purpose of showing its practical workings. It has been 
recently removed to the establishment of George H. Burn- 
ham & Co., 188 West Houston street, New York, where its 
value in a commercial sense is being manifested by the 
amount of work it is turning out. 

PRINTING COLORS IN ONE IMPRESSION.—‘‘ Publisher,’’ 
Toronto, asks if it is true that a photographic process has 
been discovered for printing colors in one impression on the 
printing press. Answer.—The daily press occasionally 
chronicles with startling headlines an invention of this 
kind to revolutionize color-printing. ‘‘ Publisher ’’ can rest 
assured that any practical improvement of this nature will 
be recorded in these pages very promptly after its dis- 
covery. The very newest report of such an invention comes 
from Italy, but the matter is withheld from this column until 
it is verified. The nearest practical approach to printing 
colors in one impression is the invention of Professor Joly, of 
Dublin University, and James W. McDonough, of Chicago. 
In this method the paper is first ruled in red, yellow and 
blue lines touching each other and covering the whole paper. 
The subject in color to be reproduced, whether portrait from 
life, view from nature, painting or water color, is photo- 
graphed in an ordinary camera through a screen ruled in 
colors. A process block made from this negative is used to 
print in gray ink on the paper previously printed in colored 
lines. The gray ink covers up the colored paper in sucha 
way that the result is an impression giving the colors of the 
original. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHT INSTEAD OF SUNLIGHT.—‘‘ Th. de V.,’’ 
Montreal, writes to learn ‘‘if any of the new artificial 
lights, recommended for photographers under different 
names, can be used to copy drawings for photo-engraving or 
half-tone?’’? Answer.— Acetylene gas, the artificial light 
from which so much was expected, is still a will-o’-the-wisp. 
Experts say of it that it is at least equal, and probably 
superior, to sunlight for purposes of photography, still it 
has this serious drawback, it is such a dangerous explosive 
that lives are being sacrificed in attempts to make it. Eight 
persons were killed in New Haven, Connecticut, recently, in 
an attempt of this kind. All the flashlights used by pho- 
tographers are impractical for photo-engravers. The oxy- 
hydrogen light is too slow. Arc electric lights are, how- 
ever, very satisfactory if a proper focusing lamp is used. 
In fact, it is becoming recognized that in localities where the 
electric service is not exorbitant, it is economy for photo-en- 
gravers to use electric lights, and not depend upon sunlight, 
for the reason largely that the workmen can begin and end 
work at a certain hour each day where electric light is 
used, thus giving a certain regularity to the output of nega- 
tives and saving in labor, the latter being the principal 
expense in process work of all kinds. 





THE CONQUEST OF THE MOMENTS. 


If you would make the best use of your time, says a 
writer in Current Literature, look after the minutes. Keep 
a strict account of every hour of your time for a single week, 
setting down the exact manner in which every hour is spent, 
and see whether, when you come to review the record, you 
do not find it full of admonition and instructions. In this 
simple way one can readily understand the secret of his want 
of time. He will discover that he has given hours to idle 
talk, to indolence, and to inconsiderable trifles, which have 
yielded him neither profit nor pleasure. What is the 
remedy? Arrange your work in the order of comparative 
importance. Attend first to the things which are essential 
to be done, and let the unessentials take their turn afterward. 
The difference in the amount of work accomplished will be 
astonishing. 
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THE OLD HAND PRESS. 


Battered and shattered — 
With ink all bespattered, 
But still with the power to annoy and to bless ; 
Loved by the editor — 
Cursed by the creditor, 
Rumbling and stumbling —the old hand press ! 


Gone are the editors — 
Patient, meek creditors, 
Since the far day when it first saw the light ; 
Age has but lengthened it, 
Riveted — strengthened it, 
Made it a victor in many a fight! 


Stars from their setting fall ; 
Men die — forgetting all ; 
Suns — they may vanish and light may grow less ; 
But still Gabriel’s horn shall blow, 
Ages unborn shall know 
That it’s still in the business— the old hand press ! 
— Atlanta Constitution. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

PI OR PIE?—No doubt many printers would be aston- 
ished if told that fze is a better spelling than #7 for the 
word as used by them. THE INLAND PRINTER has been 
requested to print the word fze, and the one who makes the 
request says that fz is Greek, and not English. Asa matter 
of fact, the word is commonly spelled #7 -— so commonly that 
the other form is really unfamiliar, though it has been used. 
The Century Dictionary says, ‘‘ The more common spelling 
pi is out of analogy,’’ meaning, of course, that analogically 
pie is better, but usage does not so accept it. One form is 
correct through usage, the other through analogy. The 
word has no connection with anything Greek. 

A PERFECT StyvLE.—Newspaperdom recently invited its 
readers to send to its office copies of style-sheets in use in 
different offices, as well as original drafts of model style- 
sheets. When the matter has arranged itself so that it may 
be suggested, the article says, a style is to be prepared and 
submitted to the best authorities on punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, the proper use of the language, etc., to the end that out 
of the whole mass of matter and effort and study there may 
possibly be evolved a style that will form the basis for some 
approach, at least, to the unification of practice that is cer- 
tainly very sorely needed in the newspaper-publishing busi- 
ness. It is said very truly that ‘‘there is at present not only 
no standard style, but there is no style adapted to the use of 
newspapers of all classes that is available for the use by 
them, and that is in all respects just what the model style 
should be.’’ ‘‘ While we recognize the desirability of a basis 
of this character,’”’ says Newspaperdom, ‘‘upon which the 
usage of newspapers might be modeled, with such slight 
variations as each editor might think it was desirable to 
make, we fully recognize the difficulties that lie in the way 
of the accomplishment of sucha task.’’ This is certainly a 
commendable project, and we would like to reproduce in 
full the article in which it is set forth, but cannot do so. 
Enough of it has been quoted here, however, it may be 
hoped, to induce many interested proofreaders to partici- 
pate in its furtherance. A collection of style-sheets as full 
as possible is desirable, and they should be sent to Vews- 
paperdom, World building, New York. 

ONE OF THE Worst ForMS POSSIBLE.— Occasionally we 
find in print such things as ‘gold and silver-producing 
States,”’ ‘‘ dining and sleeping-car,’’ ‘‘two and three-story 
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houses.’’ No plea of style can ever justify such use of the 
hyphen. It is simply a stupid blunder that no one should 
be capable of permitting, yet it is preserved by some proof- 
readers, because ‘‘it is the style of the office.’’ Nothing 
should be the style of any office but that which is defensi- 
ble on some decent reasoning. These expressions in the 
form quoted make the first word stand by itself, and show 
no connection whatever with any other word. Thus, in the 
first example we have what represents gold States and 
silver-producing States, when gold is intended to connect in 
sense with the participle, and the meaning is that the states 
produce both gold and silver. Gold- and silver-producing 
is the one correct form; but since the American press has 
not generally been sensible enough to adopt the correct 
form—so called because it is the one that fixes the sense 
beyond question in every instance— why cannot every one 
who will not use it at least preserve similarity of form by 
using no hyphen in either case? Some compositors— even 
some proofreaders, more’s the pity — object to compounding 
such a word as silver-producing or three-story sometimes, 
and making it two words other times, but that is not a valid 
defense of the error criticised. In fact, no valid defense is 
possible. Circumstances alter cases, and it.is high time 
for people to begin to learn when and how, especially in 
such truly simple matters as the one in hand. 


CAPITALIZE BIBLE.— The following is from the World’s 
Crisis, Boston, Massachusetts: ‘‘ Of all the inaccuracies in 
print or manuscript which meet the eye, not one is so annoy- 
ing to us as the word ‘ Bible,’ when referring to God’s Holy 
Book, written or printed with a small — thus: dib/e. This 
looks like bringing the Bible to a level with other books — 
just what the world is trying to do—make it a human 
production. It is true the word ‘ bible’—from 67z6/os — pri- 
marily means book, and in England was once applied to 
any book, but in process of time it became restricted to one 
book, so that when we speak of ‘the Bible,’ all know we 
have reference to the Holy Scriptures. It is a remarkable 
fact, when we consider the word simply means book, that it 
should be thus restricted. And, being thus restricted, by 
the law of our language the word should commence witha 
capital letter. I hope, however, much as we may follow the 
customs of our times, we shall never fall into the habit, in 
writing the name of God’s Book — the Bible — of beginning 
the word with a small 6. Keep the Bible in the foreground, 
make it prominent. It is the Book for our times.”’ 

While religious sentiment is made prominent hereas a 
reason for capitalizing the word, it is not the only reason 
given, nor is it the strongest one, notwithstanding the posi- 
tive truth that ‘‘it is the Book for our times,’’ and for all 
times. As the writer says, the law of our language decrees 
the capitalizing, and it is an egregious blunder to write the 
word with a small letter, even when used indefinitely, as 
in speaking of a Bible, meaning a copy of the Bible. The 
word is now, and long has been, simply the proper name 
or title of the one book, and not a common noun in any 
present use. 





IT REACHES BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


I have been very much surprised the last few days by the 
number of requests coming in for the composition scale 
noticed in a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. I have 
already had applications from a great many people, and the 
most remarkable feature is that all of them have come from 
large firms, the letters usually being written by the busi- 
ness managers. This certainly shows that your journal 
reaches the most important buyers and is thoroughly read. 
Otherwise, a small paragraph in a position of no promi- 
nence would not bring so many letters within a few days 
after publication.— Herbert L. Baker, Manager, American 
Typefounders’ Company, Buffalo, New York. 





Engravings by 
Ramsdell Bros., 115 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. 








CHARACTER SKETCHES BY F. HOLME, CHICAGO. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Chicago Evening Post. 














FRANK HOLME, ARTIST. 


SERIES of street sketches, by Frank Holme, recently 

4 begun in the Chicago Evening Post, under the title of 

‘‘Picturesque Street Types,’’ has attracted attention 

which is seldom aroused by the work of any artist who 

finds his only medium of 

expression in the pages of 
a daily newspaper. 

Effects so artistic and 
striking as those produced 
by Mr. Holme in these 
sketches are innovations 
in newspaper illustration, 
and even the mechanical 
medium employed to gain 
results so unusual is not 
easily apparent to the un- 
initated. Though Mr. 
Holme’s combination pen 
and charcoal pictures have 
been noticed in THE INLAND 
PRINTER as an innovation 
in newspaper sketch work, 
he states that Mr. Gaspard, of the Chicago /nter Ocean, was 
drawing charcoal portraits for newspaper illustration as 
early as 1892. 

Mr. Holme is twenty-eight years of age, and has 
been in active newspaper work for over ten years. He 
was born on a farm near Terra Alta, Preston county, 
West Virginia, June 29, 1868, and found his first em- 
ployment as compositor on the M/oun- 
tain Echo, a weekly paper published 
at Keyser, West Virginia. He was, 
however, a publisher before he set 
type for the cho. While attending 
school he became the proprietor of a 
$5 hand press, and published a daily, 
two by three inches in size, called the 
O. K., ‘devoted to school and national 
news.”’ 

In 1886, after serving for some time 
in the capacity of reporter, he secured 
a position on the local staff of the 
Wheeling (West Virginia) Register, 
and was detailed to report one of the 
most exciting sessions ever held 
by the legislature of that state. 

Meantime his latent abilities 
as an artist had begun to 
awaken and develop, and he 
tried his hand at illustrating 
the Register with woodcuts of 
his own make. His efforts in 
this direction were appreciated 
by the Register until he en- 
graved a_ portrait of Judge 
Brannon, the Democratic nom- 
inee for Congress in a district 
in which the latter was univer- 
sally popular, and in which 
the Democratic party was in 
overwhelming majority. Judge 
Brannon was defeated, and Mr. 
Holme now believes that his 
portrait of the nominee was the 
only cause to which so strange 
a revolution of popular senti- 
ment could have been attributed. 

His next move made him 
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he remained until Frank Higgins, then in editorial charge 
of that paper, kindly but firmly informed the young artist 
that his services would be no longer required, and added 
that his illustrations had the honor of being ‘‘the worst ever 
printed in a Pittsburg newspaper.” 

The Pittsburg Press took a more liberal view of the 
young man’s talents, and immediately gave him employ- 
ment, where he remained until 1890. For this paper he 
made sketches of the Homestead riots and Johnstown 
flood, and also supplied the New York Graphic with flood 
sketches, which were afterwards republished by the Graphic 
in a special ‘‘ Johnstown edition.”’ 

He came to Chicago in 1890, and was employed as illus- 
trator on the Saturday Blade, and attended the night class 
at the Art Institute. Just before the opening of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition he accepted a position on the Chicago 
Times 
almost 


and 

immediately 
placed in charge of 
the art department 
of that paper. 

A tempting offer 
from the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle 
caused him to sud- 
denly leave Chicago 
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From pen drawing by F. Holme. 
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for the Pacific coast. Here his 
artistic skill and thorough reli- 
ability were rewarded by many 
important assignments through- 
out the state. After five months 
on the coast he was recalled to 
Chicago to accept the position 
of sketch artist on the Chicago 
Evening Post. The sketches 
which are here produced in con- 
nection with this article were 

View originally -published in that 
ft paper. 

é A frank, uncompromising 

truthfulness in the rendering of 
character and a surprising facility, the result of much 
hustling to.catch the first edition, are the pronounced char- 
acteristics of Mr. Holme’s work and workmanship. He 
worships at the artistic shrines 
of Menzel, Vierge, Abbey, 
Renouard and Steinlen, and has / i 
accumulated a very complete and / «i 
extensive collection of the pub- 
lished works of these master 
illustrators. 

His tastes are bookish, but 
his library, which is large and 
carefully selected, consists 
mainly of volumes chosen 
on account of their illus- 
trations. He has since 
boyhood maintained a 
growing interest in the arts 
of good printing and book- 
making, and, in 1894, in 
association with George B. 
Bentham, the portrait artist of the Chicago Evening Post, 
established a private press called the ‘‘Bandarlog Press,”’ 
in playful compliment to Mr. Kipling’s purposeless little 
monkey people and their aimless habits. 

Mr. Holme was married, in 1893, to Miss Ida Vandyke 
of Grimsby, Ontario. His pleasant home is a rendezvous 
for Chicago artists, musicians and newspaper workers. 

His keen appreciation of theatrical matters has led him 
into the making of a collection, absolutely unique, of the 
portraits of the leading dramatic and musical stars. These 
portraits, nearly two hundred in number, are exquisitely 
drawn in pen and ink, and have all been autographed by 
the subjects. 














THOMAS H. McDONALD. 
HE funeral of ex-State Senator Thomas H. McDonald 
took place from his late residence, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, on March 22. The remains were taken to the 


Cathedral, where religious services were conducted by Rev. 


Father Walsh. The funeral was 
attended by a large concourse of 
the deceased’s friends, among 
them the employes of the 
State Printing Office, 
who turned out ina body. 
Appropriate hymns 
were sung both at the 
church and the grave by 
Mrs. Coppersmith, Miss 
Peltier, J. G. Genshlea 
and Walter Longbottom. 
The floral offerings were 
numerous and beautiful, 
the employes of the State 
Printing Office, where Mr. 
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McDonald was em- 
ployed before he was 
taken ill, sending one 
representing ‘‘The Last 
Form to Press.”’ 

The pallbearers were 
Hon. A. J. Johnston, st 
J. OO. Fanston, J. = 
O’Meara, J.H. Drohan, = Ne 
Harry Rodgers, L. P. ~#trieusu” ns 
Williams, J. R. Welch 
and A. J. Galligan. 

The funeral was held under the 
auspices of the Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, of which the deceased was a Me ta eG 
member. At the grave H. W. M. Ogg, See 
president of the union and an old and inti- ye : 
mate friend of the deceased, delivered the follow- be 
ing eloquent oration: 

‘*Friends,—As it has pleased our wise Creator 
to remove our dearly beloved friend, Thomas H. 
McDonald, from the cares and anxieties of this world 
to an eternal and unchangeable one, we are assembled here 
to render the last office which the living may minister to 
the dead. 

‘‘ While the tear of sympathy manifests our grief for the 
loss of our departed friend, let the exercise of charity be 
shown in appreciating merit. No human character, how- 
ever exalted, is free from blemishes, and none is so depraved 
as to be destitute of every virtue. Manis borntodie. The 
coffin, the grave, the sepulcher— 
all speak to us in language that 
could not be misunderstood, 
however unheeded it may be, of 
‘man’s latter end.’ 

‘* As, therefore, life is pre- 
carious, and all mundane pur- 
suits empty and vain, let us no 
longer procrastinate the impor- 
tant concern of preparing for 
an eternal and unchangeable 
state. Let us embrace the happy 
moment, while opportunity of- 
fers, in providing with care and 
diligence for the great change. 
The fixed law of being, which 
dedicates all that is mortal to decay and death, is inscribed 
in the great volume of nature upon its every page. Day 
after day we are called upon to follow our friends ‘to that 
bourne from which no traveler returneth,’ but from the 
hotise of mourning we go forth again to mingle with the 
crowded world —heedless, perhaps, 
of the uncertainty of life and the 
surety of that end to which all flesh 
is rapidly advancing. 

‘“‘He who gives vigor of body, 
without warning paralyzes the stout 
heart and strikes down the athletic 
frame. The living of today 
become the dead of tomor- 
row. Man appears in and 
disappears from this life as 
wave meets wave and parts 
upon the troubled water. 
‘In the midst of life we are 
in death.’ 

‘“‘He whose lips now 
echo these tones of solemn 
warning will in turn be 
stilled in the cold and 
cheerless house of the 
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dead, and in the providence of God none can escape. Tom 
McDonald was a man who was loved, respected and hon- 
ored by all that knew him. As a husband he was affec- 
tionate and true; as a father he was loving, tender and 
devoted; as a son he was dutiful and considerate; as a 
friend he was true as steel, kind-hearted, social and gen- 
erous; as a citizen, one whose upright and noble life was a 
standard to be emulated by his fellows. I worked side by 
side with him for twenty years, and never in all that time 
did I hear him speak ill of anyone. 

‘*This brave and tender man in every storm of life was 
as oak and rock, but in the sunshine he was as vine and 
flower. He was the friend of all heroic souls. He climbed 
the heights and left all superstition far below, while on his 
forehead fell the golden dawning of the grander day. He 
loved the beautiful, and was with color, form and music 
touched to tears. He sided with the weak, the poor and the 
wronged, and lovingly gave alms. With loyal heart and 
with the purest hands he faithfully discharged all public 
trusts. He added to the sum of human joy, and were every- 
one to whom he did some loving service to bring a blossom 
to his grave, he would sleep today beneath a wilderness of 
sweet flowers. 

‘*Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren 
peaks of two eternities. We strive in vain to look beyond 
the heights. Wecry aloud, and the only answer is the echo 
of our wailing cry. From the voiceless lips of the unreply- 
ing dead there comes no word, but in the night of death 
hope sees a star, and listening love can hear the rustle of a 
wing. 

‘*Speech cannot contain our love. 
no gentler, stronger, manlier man.”’ 


There was, there is 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY F. J. HENRY. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


THE following letter is printed in full in order that any 
who may not have access to copies of the 7ypographical 
Journal, in which it was published, may have a better 
understanding of the reply: 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE SKILL OF ELECTROTYPING.— My attention 
has been called to two articles in the March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
one relating to ‘‘ American and English Electrotypers,” on page 621, and the 
other an answer to “ P. P.,”’ of Chicago, who asks, *“* Does high prices mean 
good work on electrotyping ?”’ page 646. I would like to say a few wordg in 
behalf of the electrotypers, employers and employes. The man who con- 
ducts the “electrotyping ’’ department in THE INLAND PRINTER is no 
doubt a polished, well-educated man as compared with myself, who can only 
boast of being a plain electrotyper. He may mean well, but his ideas and 
mine on the subject differ, and I have been wondering from what source he 
has received his information of the condition of American mechanics 
engaged in producing electrotype plates. Some of his statements are true, 
but so many are false that one loses sight of that which is really true. That 
he has a slight knowledge of the electrotyping art I will not dispute, and 
that it is very slight no one who knows anything about electrotyping would 
doubt after reading the articles above referred to. 

Electrotyping as utilized for the printing trade is in reality an infant 
industry, being less than fifty-six years of age, and but of little use to those 
who were responsible for its birth for many years after. But it grew 
stronger and flourished, until today, although one of the youngest trades of 
the age, it has extended all over our land. It is a valuable assistant to the 
printer, and has invariably proved a paying investment to all who have been 
engaged in it for the past twenty years, and it is safe to say that during 
that period it would be almost impossible to find a case of failure in busi- 
ness where there has been plenty of work for the men employed. Profits or 
prosperity cannot be expected or realized in any industry where there is not 
a demand for your services or for what you produce. 

There has not been any complaints made by the employer regarding the 
cost of producing electrotype plates (although in many instances the pay roll 
is the largest expense and even equals all the other expenses together), and 
few, if any, against the prices received from their patrons, It is true that 
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the scale has been greatly reduced in the past ten years, still there are some 
fair prices for certain classes of work, and workmen, by experience, careful 
study and with the introduction of improved machinery and modern appli- 
ances, have more than offset the difference in the prices by an increased 
amount of work. 

It is untrue that the unions have ever made a concerted effort or used 
unfair means to prevent apprentices from learning the trade, and it can 
easily be proven, taking the number of journeymen into consideration, that 
there are more electrotype apprentices today in some localities than of 
any other trade. It is understood by all unions that if there are more men 
than positions there will be competition for the places, and that means lower 
wages. The pressmen, bookbinders, compositors or any other branch of the 
printing trade have a perfect right to use all means consistent with justice 
toward their fellow-men to protect their trade. In most cases it is their only 
source of income; it is their capital, their all. To encourage others to learn 
a trade or profession when already there are a sufficient number to supply 
the demand, would be to show a lack of capacity, of business ability to 
manage their own affairs. As to the electrotype workmen receiving more 
pay according to their ability and the difference in the cost of living here 
and in England is, in my estimation, an uncalled-for comment, and I would 
most respectfully suggest to THE INLAND PRINTER that the men who 
have been engaged in the electrotype business for years, men who have 
invested thousands of dollars and see it pay good profits year after year, 
should be the ones —if there is any cause to complain—to do so. But as 
they have not and are satisfied, others who are not interested most certainly 
should be content. 

As to the trade, there are many obstacles to overcome and much to learn 
both scientific and mechanical before a man can become proficient enough, 
even after serving a regular apprenticeship, to enable him to secure a posi- 
tion as electrotyper. He must be intelligent, reliable and of good judgment, 
as the greatest care is necessary at all times to insure good results. Solu- 
tions, metals, acids and compositions used in producing electrotype plates 
must be proportioned and adjusted to a nicety in order to perform their part 
of the work successfully. The electrical plant which assists in the present 
wonderful production of plates for printing purposes, and which is nearly 
perfection, is the result of many years of continuous study and experiments 
of the most noted professors of electro-metallurgy and chemistry in the 
world. The skill shown by practical electrotypers in this country in execut- 
ing their work by the different processes to secure the greatest possible 
advantage from the electrical power, the excellence and value of their prod- 
uct, the demand for their services, the wages they receive, the prosperous 
condition of the trade and their employers is strong proof that they are 
worthy of the position they hold in the industrial world. 

If THE INLAND PRINTER feels as its writer toward the electrotyper, 
may we not soon expect to see it attack some other trades regarding their 
ability, and use an English scale of wages to grade an American workman 
by? ELECTROTYPER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
REPLY TO ELECTROTYPER. 


Mr. Electrotyper: Dear Sir,— Believing that you are 
sincere in your criticism and that you will receive my reply 
in a kindly spirit, I will endeavor to briefly explain some 
matters regarding which our opinions differ. I would say 
that, having thousands of dollars invested in the electrotyp- 
ing business, you will admit that I should know whereof I 
speak. 

My first visit to an electrotype foundry was over forty 
years ago, and my direct connection with the business, in a 
practical way, has been continuous for more than thirty 
years, and yet I am free to admit, to you— please don’t 
mention it outside — that I don’t know all about electrotyp- 
ing. Further, I have not yet met anyone who I think does 
know it all. My experience has been varied ; I am consid- 
ered practical at the business, having worked at every 
branch, from sweeping shop to signing checks and manag- 
ing a large establishment. I have had opportunities which 
you have not had for meeting men, employers and employed, 
from almost every country where electrotypes are made. I 
feel certain of my advantage over you in this matter, for 
you say you have not heard any complaints about prices 
and profits in the business. My experience, late years, 
has been that whenever two or more employing electrotypers 
meet almost the first topic of conversation is low prices, 
and the unprofitable condition of the business. Failures in 
our business are not frequent, but they do occur; and such 
as there are are genuine failures, not the kind which make 
the unfortunate (?) business man more wealthy. Electro- 
typers’ expenses are for cash goods, so it is almost impossi- 
ble to get into debt sufficiently to make it an object to fail, 
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even though the disposition may not be above such a course. 
That the workmen are in any way responsible for the 
present unsatisfactory condition of our trade I do not claim. 
Employers have themselves to blame for it. Improved 
machinery and methods have reduced the cost of making 
electrotypes, but not sufficient to warrant the great reduc- 
tion in prices. In some quarters, workmen have noticed the 
tendency of affairs and have become alarmed; they believe 
that some action should be taken by the unions to discour- 
age the ruinous cutting of prices now going on; otherwise, 
in a very short time rates will get so low that employers 
will not be able to pay living wages, a condition of affairs 
that’ would be disastrous to all connected with the business. 

You assert that the unions have not, by unfair means, 
restricted the number of apprentices. All depends on the 
reading of the word unfair. By some persons it might be 
considered unfair to a fellow-man to do anything which pre- 
vents him from engaging in any honest occupation; how- 
ever, it is a question regarding which the shade of opinion 
depends much on the point of view of the observer. The 
usual rule regarding the number of apprentices might fur- 
nish a sufficient number of journeymen finishers to supply 
the places of those who, for some reason, leave the business ; 
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a sensitive bull does on a red handkerchief, but drop a tear 
for the poor unfortunates in the far-off country and thank 
God that you live in America. 

There are persons who have no patience with others 
whose views seem to be different from their own. Differ- 
ences of opinion are conducive to progress. It is not prob- 
able that either of us ever derived much benefit from a man 
whose opinion agreed with ours, who patted and told us 
what good fellows we were. Such words are pleasant in a 
social way, but devoid of business profit. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is not inclined to treat unfairly 
any man or body of men. I do not think you would have 
written so hastily had you been a regular reader of this 
journal and have better understood its position. I would 
suggest that, if your other engagements will permit, in 
addition to the 7ypographical Journal, you become a regu- 
lar reader of THE INLAND PRINTER. Hear all sides, be pre- 
pared to meet argument with argument and avoid asserting 
a statement to be erroneous merely because you have not 
heard it before. With best wishes for your welfare, I re- 
main, Yours respectfully, F. J. HENRY. 

BOOK ON STEREOTYPING.— Referring to the latter portion 
of the inquiry of ‘‘W. P.’’ on page 192, would say: The 
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ORIGINAL INITIAL DESIGNS, BY F. W. Goupy, CHICAGO. 


but the newspapers require a large force of men, and, as the 
most desirable workmen are taken, in some cities the book 
and job offices are inconvenienced. The members of the 
electrotypers’ union are not available for stereotypers on 
newspapers, so there is less opportunity for them to change. 
However, it is becoming quite generally understood that it 
is proper that the head of an electrotyping department 
should be a practical electrotyper; this should be a strong 
incentive to every electrotyper by study and observation to 
become as fully informed as possible in all that pertains to 
his occupation. I fully indorse your statement respecting 
the qualifications which an electrotyper should possess. 

Do not, for a moment, think that I feel that any one in our 
business is too well paid; the comparison of wages merely 
shows that workmen over the water must have great dif- 
ficulty in existing, and it must have caused a feeling of grat- 
ification to those who read the statement that the conditions 
are more favorable in this country. There is no probability 
that electrotypers’ wages here will ever be reduced to the 
rate in Europe. It would please me if every workman could 
be paid as much as bank presidents receive, but I do not 
expect either of us will live to see that day. 

So don’t allow yourself to become excited; even though 
you should see a statement of the very low rate of wages 
in the South Sea islands or elsewhere, do not look upon it as 


back numbers of this journal contain very full information 
on the subject of stereotyping. If ‘‘W. P.’’ prefers the 
knowledge in book form, he will find Partridge’s ‘ Stere- 
otyping ’’ complete with practical instructions. For sale by 
The Inland Printer Company. 





HEAD MARGIN ON TWELVE-PAGE FORM. 


A correspondent in New York says: ‘‘In sending to 
press a 12mo volume printed on 23 by 41 70-lb. paper, uncut 
edges, the head margin at first was 8 picas (4 picas on top of 
each page). If this head margin should be reduced to 6 picas 
(3 picas on top of each page), should not the off-cut margin 
be reduced accordingly, so as to make the sheet fold properly 
after reaching the binder?”’ Answer.—It certainly should. 
The margin from the heads of the pages in the cut-off to the 
markers should be just one-half that between the heads in 
the eight-page section. 





MY MOST VALUABLE BOOKS. 

I consider the seven volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER 
which I have in my library the most valuable books I have, 
and as opportunity offers I shall always recommend THE 
INLAND PRINTER to the boys in any office under my charge. 
—Thomas G. King, Orillia, Canada. 
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THE PALETTE AND CHISEL CLUB. 


work and study — such is the Palette and Chisel Club 

of Chicago, some of the members of which appear 
in the half-tone upon the opposite page, engraved from a 
photograph by Carl Mauch. The organization is unique 
in that its members are all wage-workers and busy during 
the week with pencil, brush or chisel, doing work to please 
other people. But on Sun- 
day mornings, at 9 o’clock, 
they assemble in the studio 
of Lorado Taft, in the Athe- 
nzeum building, and for five 
hours each amuses _ himself 
by working in his chosen 
medium, to suit himself. 

Sunday morning means a 
good deal to one who has 
worked all week, and the 
thought of these young men 
placing their easels and ar- 
ranging their palettes at an 
hour when the rest of the 
city is in bed or on bicycles, 
is sufficient proof of their ear- 
nestness. A peep into the 
studio would show the men 
at work using all kinds of mediums, oil and water color, 
wash, pen and ink, charcoal, clay and modeling wax, and 
each as busy as a boy with a jackknife. And the conver- 
sation while the model rests deals not so much with “ im- 
pressionism”’ and ‘‘realism,’’ or the tendency and mode of 
artistic revelation as with the best methods of drawing 
for reproduction or the discussion of technicalities in the 
sculptor’s or decorator’s arts. 

The work of the club has so far been more for study than 
exhibition, but there can be no doubt that such a movement 
among men actually engaged in illustration and decoration 
and kindred arts appealing directly to the people must 
result in improving the standard of their work. The 
impression that a “‘ real artist ’’ is incapable of doing work 
“for the trade’’ is less erroneous than the idea that an 
artist earning his living by practical application of his 
talents may not be an artist worthy of the name. The 
painter may lack the tech- 
nical training necessary to 
the successful illustrator, but 
an experience in designing 
or illustration often develops 
qualities in a man who is 
prevented from attempting 
the higher branches of art 
by lack of time or opportu- 
nity, which when his chance 
comes, gives him an advan- 
tage over the mere painter. 

Two-thirds of the mem- 
bers are students in the ‘‘ life 
class’’ at the Art Institute 
night school, and a desire 
for opportunity to study from 
the model in daylight, so that 
color might be used, led to the organization of the club. The 
time at their disposal is too short to spend in bothering 
with officers or by-laws, so the only formality is the pay- 
ment of the monthly dues to the treasurer, Curtis Gandy, 
who settles the rent and pays the models. 

The following is a list of the club’s membership: Charles 
J. Mulligan, David Hunter and W. J. Hutchinson, sculp- 
tors ; Ray Brown, chief of the 7imes-Herald art depart- 


. association of artists and craftsmen for the purpose of 
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ment, and F. Holme, of the Avening Post; Henry Hutt, 
illustrator and designer for J. Manz & Co.; Carl Mauch, of 
the Werner Company’s art staff; Will Carqueville, poster 
designer and lithographer; Curtis Gandy, Capel Rowley, 
Richard Boehm, Edward Loewenheim and C. C. Senf, 
designers and illustrators; L. Pearson, F. J. Thwing and 
H. L. Bredtschneider, fresco painters and decorators; Fred 
Mulhaupt, display advertiser; Ancel Cook, scenic artist; 
A. Sterba and W. H. Irvine, portrait artists; Arthur Carr, 
H. Wagner, L. M. Coakley and J. S. Shippen, art students. 
Fred Larson is a “‘ proofer,’’ and the printer’s trade is rep- 
resented by W. A. Randall. 

The treasurer’s report shows a comfortable balance of 
cash in hand, and, while the Sunday meetings will soon be 
temporarily discontinued on account of the hot weather, 
the dues will run on just the same, so that when the club 
assembles in the fall it will be with every promise of a good 
and successful career. 





CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN’S UNION. 


RRANGEMENTS for the eighth annual convention of 
the International Printing Pressmen’s Union of 
North America, to be held in Chicago from June 16 
to 19, inclusive, are being carefully looked after by the com- 
mittee in charge, and by the time our magazine reaches its 
readers will be fully decided upon, and printed programmes 
ready for distribution. At this time it is impossible to give 
the programme definitely. The picnic of the Chicago 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, to be held at Sharp- 
shooters’ Park on Saturday, June 13, it is hoped will attract 
quite a number of delegates to Chicago before the regular 
day set for their reception. Members of No. 3 desire that as 
large a number of the delegates as possible avail themselves 
of the opportunity of coming to Chicago in time to be pres- 
ent at this picnic. Those who arrive on Saturday are 
assured of a royal reception and a chance to get acquainted 
with numbers of the pressmen they might not be able to 
meet after the full delegations arrive. 

The following preliminary circular has just been issued 
for the information of those interested : 

CHICAGO, May 20, 1896. 
To Sister Unions and Delegates to I. P. P. U. Convention: 

The committee having in charge the arrangements for the reception and 
entertainment of the 1896 convention beg to announce that they have made 
all arrangements for the proper care and entertainment of guests, and desire 
to present the following for the benefit of prospective visitors. 

The committee have arranged to make the Clifton House the official 
headquarters, a rate of $2 a day for all delegates and visitors having been 
secured from its management. The hotel is situated on the corner of Wabash 
avenue and Monroe street, right in the center of the busy portion of the 
city, and is convenient to all local transportation lines and amusement 
centers. Its reputation is high and the accommodations first-class. 

It is with pleasure that they also announce that through the courtesy of 
the city officials the council chamber has been secured for the sessions of the 
convention. This is an ideal hall for such purposes, and it is thought will 
give good satisfaction to the delegates. 

Badges will be furnished delegates in advance of their arrival in Chi- 
cago, and all are requested to come direct to the hotel, where a committee 
will be in waiting to care for them. This arrangement has been decided 
upon for the reason that the great number of depots and trains make it 
impossible to have committees at each of them. 

It is the intention of Chicago union to hold their annual picnic at Sharp- 
shooters’ Park on the Saturday previous to the convention, and all who can 
make arrangements to arrive in Chicago in time are extended a hearty invi- 
tation to participate therein. The grounds are situated within the city lim- 
its and are easily accessible by electric cars, and, as the festivities will be 
continued day and evening, visitors who may arrive at any hour previous to 
midnight Saturday may attend the picnic. A good programme for conven- 
tion week has been arranged by the committee, but as circumstances may 
arise that would necessitate some changes it will not be published until 
shortly before the convention. 

Chicago union extends, through its committee, a hearty invitation to all 
the I. P. P. U. and its friends to attend this convention, which promises to 
be one of the largest and most important in its history, and offers to them 
the hospitality of the city. The union hopes that whatever may be lacking 
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in the richness of the entertainment offered its guests, will be made up in 
the warmth of their reception and the enthusiastic spirit of fraternal feel- 
ing with which they will be entertained. 
THE COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS, 
M. J. KILey, Chairman. 

P. S.— Delegates will please notify President Frank Beck as to the num- 
ber of visitors who may be coming from their town, in order that proper 
arrangements may be made for their care and comfort. This is important 
and should be attended to. Address Frank Beck, care of The H. O. 
Shepard Company, 212 Monroe street. 

The committee propose to give delegates and visitors a 
warm reception and a grand good time. It is contemplated 
that a tally-ho coach ride to the Ferris wheel, a trip to the 
drainage canal, visits to the newspaper offices and printing 
establishments, a theater party at the Masonic Temple roof- 
garden, and a number of other festivities will fully take up 
the time of delegates when not in convention. The follow- 
ing gentlemen compose the reception committee: M. J. 
Kiley, J. J. Wade, P. Deinhart, J. P. Keefe, John Leander, 
F. Beck, William H. Casey, M. Curtis, Fred Coles, R. D. 
Sawyer, Henry Hamil, E. H. Sample, George A. Smith, 
John McMillen. 





THE ‘*PRINTER LAUREATE”? OF AMERICA. 


N order to ascertain the feeling among Chicago’s repre- 
sentative employing printers regarding the ‘‘ Printer 
Laureate’’ voting contest inaugurated by the Campbell 

Company and already announced in this journal, a repre- 
sentative of THE INLAND PRINTER recently called upon sev- 
eral of these gentlemen and requested their views. 

Mr. D. R. Cameron, of Cameron, Amberg & Co., one of 
Chicago’s most prominent and successful proprietary print- 
ers, expressed a keen interest in the movement to name a 
printer worthy the compliment of ‘‘ The 
Printer Laureate.’’ He had no hesita- 
tion in placing Mr. Andrew McNally in 
nomination for that honor, and urged the 
reasons for such a choice with an enthusi- 
asm which not only betrayed his own per- 
sonal interest in the friendly contest 
aroused by the Campbell Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company’s generous 
offer of a Century pony press to the 
printer receiving the highest number of 
votes, but also indicated the widespread attention which 
the announcement of the ballot has awakened in the ranks of 
the foremost master printers. 

‘*T would be glad to see the honor—and an honor it is! 
—goto Andrew McNally. He is a thoroughly representa- 
tive printer and has always been a strong favorite with the 
entire fraternity. Why, I knew him thirty-three years ago, 
when he was connected with the printing department of the 
Chicago Tribune, and I’ve carried many a ream of paper to 
his office there! He is a man of high personal character and 
is certainly one of the leading men of the craft in the whole 
United States. Every printer in the country knows Andrew 
McNally and what he has accomplished in the trade.’’ 

George E. Cole, of George E. Cole & Co., printers and 
stationers, confirmed the popularity of Andrew McNally, and 
urged his name as one worthy to be coupled with the title of 
‘*Printer Laureate.”’ 

“‘T have no doubt that a great majority of the employing 
printers of the city consider Andrew McNally to be the rep- 
resentative printer of Chicago. Certainly he is an undoubted 
favorite with the veterans of the trade. However, it is only 
just for me to say that I do not consider myself as belonging 
to the latter class. More properly I should be named among 
the new-comers into the craft, and for that reason ought not 
to take a very active voice in this interesting contest. But 





A. MC NALLY. 


my acquaintance with Mr. McNally has extended over a con- 
siderable length of time and has been very pleasant in its 
Of course I cannot but recognize his prominence 


character. 
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in the craft and his long and honorable identification there- 
with.”’ 

If Mr. Cole is as successful in ‘‘naming the winner ”’ of 
the printer laureateship as he was in selecting the successful 
candidates in the recent aldermanic campaign, during which 
he directed the powerful reform machine of the Voters’ 
League, Mr. McNally may be heartily congratulated on 
being the choice of a true prophet. But other candidates, 
who would not lightly esteem the honor of a triumph in the 
present election, may take heart from the fact that Mr. Cole 
is no longer demonstrating his ability to secure votes for the 
man of his choice. 

‘*My choice for the recipient of this compliment and the 
substantial prize which is to go with it is Charles Leonard,”’ 
said Mr. Charles J. Stromberg, of Stromberg, Allen & Co. 
There was neither hesitation nor indeci- 
sion inthis ballot. It was cast with vigor 
and enthusiasm. 

‘*Practically every printer in Chicago 
knows Charlie Leonard, and everybody 
who knows him likes him cordially. His 
standing in the printing fraternity is way 
at the top. I first became acquainted with 
him way back in 1868, just about the time 
when he first came to Chicago to begin 
business here. I have known him ever 
since and feel that he is entitled to the honor of this really 
complimentary title, and it should certainly goto him. IfI 
remember rightly, he learned the trade in Buffalo, New 
York. Then he came West and settled in Clinton, Iowa, 
where he was a member of the firm of Horton & Leonard, 
and did the largest printing business of the place, at that 
time. Charlie Leonard is a thorough-going and represent- 
ative printer, and I shall be glad to see him named as the 
‘Printer Laureate.’ ”’ 





Cc. E. LEONARD. 
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REVIEW OF TYPE DESIGNS. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


SOMEWHAT barren month, so far as specimens have 
reached me. Just asI write I am in receipt of the 
latest specimen book issued by Messrs. Stephenson, 

Blake & Co., Sheffield and London. Had the firm sent me 
loose sheets I would have used the scissors upon some of 
them, but the book is /apu. I willtry to get duplicate sheets 
of some of the novelties and send to you. The novelties are 
all in the new fashion: art vignettes, rule terminals, floral 
and ‘‘spray’’ ornaments, a series of letter in the Jenson 
style, a very pretty fancy script with ornaments, entitled 
‘*Veronese,’’ and lastly a ‘‘ free-hand ”’ script, vertical and 
light-faced, which is really the most successful letter of the 
kind yet produced. It is brought out in three sizes: great 
primer, pica and long primer. The latter, from its compact- 
ness and perfect legibility, will be found exceedingly useful. 

My other notes, I see, are of American letters, with 
which your readers will ere this have become familiar. 
‘Headline No. 2,’’ by A. D. Farmer & Son, is the same as 
No. 1 with the addition of lower case, and is in seven sizes, 
10-point to 48-point. The letter is peculiarly American, and 
well adapted for the ‘‘ scareheads’’ for which it was origi- 
nally designed; while as a thin face carrying plenty of 
color and capable of indefinite wear, it can be used with 
effect in general jobbing. 

The American Typefounders’ Company show an effect- 
ive new series in ten sizes, 6-point to 60-point, the ‘‘ Liver- 
more,’’ named after a member of the Caslon firm in the 
early years of the present century. It is in the heavy script 
fashion, introduced in recent years by the Germans, of 
which the ‘“‘ Propaganda”’ is a fair type. The Livermore 
might, perhaps, best be described as a heavy italic, with 
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capitals after the script model. It is an excellent and dur- 
able letter, and is specially useful as possessing six sizes 
below 12-point, which is as small as letters of this character 
are usually cut. It is the more complete, as for the five 
larger sizes, 24-point to 60-point, a corresponding register 
font, ‘‘Livermore Outline,’’ has been cut, available either 
for light open work or for two-color printing. This is the 
first script, I think, so provided. I am looking for a ‘‘ Brad- 
ley Outline’? next. Lovers of the quaint will welcome 
‘*Florentine Old Style.’’ Capitals only are shown, but 
lower case is in preparation. Some of the letters, I read, 
‘‘are transcripts of the crude lettering of a famous Italian 
monument of the sixth century.’’ The commendable feature 
is the duplication of characters, especially as the second form 
differs in set from the first, thus facilitating justification. 
The general effect of the design is clear and striking. Per- 
sonally I dislike the E with the short bar close to the top, 
and the hydrocephalic R, but alternative forms of each, con- 
forming more nearly to the received model, are supplied. 
Since the formation of the company, the names of the orig- 
inating houses have been kept somewhat in the background. 
I suspect that this new face, which is sure to be popular, is 
one of the Dickinson Foundry’s revivals. 





OBITUARY. 


Tuomas H. Murray, foreman of the job department of 
the Elyria (Ohio) Republican, died in that city May 12, after 
a protracted illness. 


Miss ISABEL J. HOLLISTER died at her home, 380 Bissell 
street, Chicago, on April 20, and was buried at Rockford on 
April 22. Miss Hollister was a sister of William C. and 
Frank C. Hollister, publishers 
of the Hight-Hour Herald, and 
was chief of the proofreading 
department from the founding 
of that paper until her last 
illness set in, three months 
ago. Her work was charac- 
terized throughout by close at- 
tention to the minutest details, 
and by a remarkable display 
of accurateness. She was 
thorough and capable —indis- 
pensable qualities to correct 
proofreading. In her inter- 
course with her office associates she was always quiet, 
always lady-like, sympathetic by nature, but possessed of a 
principle so marked as to render it an easy matter for her to 
always discriminate correctly between right and wrong. 
She was a model daughter, a loving, brave and helpful 
sister. She was active in church and philanthropic work, 
and was held in the highest esteem by all with whom she 
came in contact. This was strikingly illustrated at the 
funeral services, when the reverend gentleman in charge 
was twice so overcome that he could scarcely proceed with 
the ceremonies. 





HENRY CUYLER BUNNER, editor of Puck, died on the 
afternoon of May 11, at his residence in Nutley, New Jersey, 
from tubercular consumption. Mrs. Bunner and his chil- 
dren were at his bedside when death came. 

Mr. Bunner was born in Oswego, New York, August 3, 
1855. He was educated in a French school in New York 
city. His first venture in life was as ari employe of a Portu- 
guese business firm in this city, but the work was not con- 
genial and he soon became connected with the New York 
newspapers and for some years he worked as a reporter. 
In 1877, Keppler & Schwarzmann issued the first edition of 
Puck. It was then a German publication. Before long the 
German edition was supplemented with an English edition 
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and Mr. Bunner was made the assistant editor, and later he 
was placed in charge as editor. In addition to his work on 
Puck Mr. Bunner was a frequent contributor to the leading 
magazines and was the author of a number of works. The 
most notable of these are: ‘‘A Woman of Honor,’’ pub- 
lished in 1883; ‘‘ Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere,’’ poems, 
1884; ‘‘The Midge,’’ 1886; ‘‘ The Story of a New York 
House,’’ 1887, and ‘“‘In Partnership,’’ a collection of stories, 
1884. In the latter production he collaborated with Brander 
Matthews. 





JOHN E. BLUE. 


One of the best-known printers is John E. Blue, of New 
York, who has supervised the typographical work on the 
World’s Columbian Ex- 
position diplomas of 
award, and for this pur- 
pose was made the head 
of a temporary depart- 
ment in the Bureau of 
engraving and Print- 
ing, at Washington. 
Mr. Blue was_ recom- 
mended for this position’ 
by Mr. Theodore L. 
De Vinne. Prior to go- 
ing to Washington, Mr. 
Blue was in charge of 
the specimen printing 
department of the New 
York branch of the 
American Typefound- 

> Company. Mr. 








ers 
Blue is in the prime of 
life, a veteran Grand 
Army man, popular 
with all who know him, and ambitious to maintain the lead- 
ing position he has so long held as a typographic artist. 





THE INITIAL DESIGNS BY GOUDY. 

The initial designs by Mr. F. W. Goudy, Chicago, pre- 
sented upon page 313, show his abilities to much better 
advantage than his designs in the April and May numbers. 
He has but lately entered the field of decorative design, 
being by profession a bookkeeper. Becoming dissatisfied 
with this work some two or three years ago, he took to 
printing, starting the Camelot Press in connection with 
Mr. C. L. Hooper (now professor of English at the North- 
western High School). Although totally uninstructed in the 
art of printing, Mr. Goudy took to it naturally, achieved 
considerable success, and turned out work of decided indi- 
viduality. As to what Mr. Goudy will accomplish as a 
designer it is hard to predict. The letter designs shown 
are simple and harmonious, and not without some strength 
and character. He does not attempt to cover the entire field 
of design, but confines himself to such special work as 
initial blocks, page ornaments, book covers, etc. Mr. 
Goudy follows the best traditions of the ancient schools in 
his study of lettering and ornament. We shall watch his 
progress with interest. 








READS THE ADS. FIRST. 


No printed matter comes to me that I enjoy so thoroughly 
as THE INLAND PRINTER. I read the ads. first to notice 
their original and suggestive and helpful display, and turn 
to the engravings and letterpress afterwards. Your ads. 
are as truly educational as your editorial matter to the 
observing job printer.—/ames Aiken, Publisher Redwood 
Gazette, Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 
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SIERRA SERIES. 


24A 36a 6-POINT SIERRA $2.15 


JOB COMPOSITORS APPRECIATE STANDARD LINE TYPE 
Annoying Complications of the Old Style Justification are Obviated $6789012345 


8-POINT SIERRA 


a 
STANDARD LINE TYPE INGREASES IN POPULARITY 
Delighting Printers Everywhere from Main to Galifornia Shore 2345 


10-POINT SLERRA $2.50 


ADVBRTISBRS BEAUTIFUL SBRIBS 
Tasteful Faces Displayed Artistically Barn Money 987 


16A 20a 12-POINT SIERRA $2.75 


NORTHWESTERN PAGIFIG RAILROAD 
The Blevated Railroads in the Gity of Ghicago 


1O0A 16a 18-POINT SIE $3.50 


BAST GOAST SURVEY 
United States Internal Revenue 3: 


8A 10a 


ARTISTIG SELEGTION _ 
The Modern Sciences 2567 


5A 8a $5.50 


HAMBURGH 
Beautiful Sierras 


HUBbard 45 


Sold in fonts of 25 pounds at pr r Caledonian. Cast to Standard Line by 


waeiibais: eacnees ine FOUNDRY, San Francisco. 


For Sale by CONNER, FENDLER & CO., New York; CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDRY, 
cnteato: STANDARD TYPE FOUNDRY, Chicago; INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Louis; 
H. C. HANSEN TYPE FOUNDRY, Boston; KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, Philadelphia. 
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REAR GUARDS 


5A, 9a. $6.00 Caps, $3.00. 1. C. 


ELZEVIR GOTHIG SERIES 
Originated by THE GRESGENT TYPE FOUNDRY, 349 & 351 Dearborn Street, Ghicago. 
ee 
3 A, 6a. $8.00 Caps, $4.00. I. C. $4.0 





BEING MOST DESIRABLE 
Whenever aad Calls 


8A, 16a. $5.00 T Exz Caps, $2. 


BEAUTIFUL COMBINATIONS ARE THE 
Needs of Good Printers 





ty. ©. a 


Caps, $2.25. I. C. $2. 


BAF AR ARTISTIC AND EXQVISITE EFFECTS ARE MADE 
The Elzevir Gothic Reigns Supreme 
Over all Similar Faces 





This Series complete from 6 to 48 point will be shown in the next number of 
the Inland Printer. 


KEPT IN STOCK AND FOR SALE BY THE FOLLOWING FIRMS: 


mA INLAND TyPE FouNnpDRY, St. Louis, Mo. GoLpInG & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, Philadelphia. CONNER, FENDLER & Co., New York. 
PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, San Francisco. DOMINION PRINTERS’ SUPPLY Co., Toronto, Can. 
DAMON-PEETS Co., New York. GRANT C. SNYDER & Co., Denver, Colo. 
P. S. PEASE & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Trl? UNMWED STATES OR AMERICA 
“He WORUGS COMMA COMMISSION 


AT THe DITEFCLATIONAL 2H SION MELO IN THB GIY OF GHIGADG, STATS OF ILLINOIS, 14 THE YEAR DOS, 
TO USLGALS A MEDAL FON SPECIFIC MENTT WHIGH 19 SET POCITA BELOW OY22 THE NAME OF AN INGIYIDUAL 
JU0GS ACTING AS A AKAMA, UPON VHS MINUS OF A BOARD OF LATALTLATOTAL JU0923, 50 


AMERICAN I YP c FOUNDERS" COMPANY 
y PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING, #= FINISHED TYPE 


~ AWARD - 

FOR EXHIBITION OF MACHINERY, APPLIANCES, AND PROCESSES FOK THE MANUFACTURE OF MOVABLE 
METAL TYPE, BEGINNING WITH THE PERFECTLY CONSTRUCTED AND MINUTELY ADJUSTED BENTON PUNCH- 
CUTTING MACHINE AND ENDING WITH THE WELL-DESIGNED AND MIGHLY EFFICIENT DARTH AUTOMATIC 

STEAN-FOWER TYFE-CASTING AND TYFE-PINISHING MACHINE, IN THE PRODUCTION OF COPPER ALLOY TYPE 
OF THE CORKECT PROPORTIONS OF TOUGHNESS, HARDNESS, UNIPORM ACCURACY, AND 
HIGH DEGREE OF UTILITY. 
A. S, CAVEMART, inaividon) Joa 4 
JOHN A. ROCHE, Presieas Departmental Committe 
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One of five diplomas of award given by the Board of International Judges of the World’s Columbian Exposition to the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ COMPANY. 


Perfect Processes Produce e Leaders and Originators 
Perfect Products. of Type Fashions. 


All the type selected for and used on these diplomas made exclusively by the American Type Founders’ Company. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 
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Florentine» COMpanion fo the 


Old-Sle No.2, Florentine Old-Stvle 
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Nearest Branch House 4 || 
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THE AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS Co. 





World Manufacturing Type Faces 
$304,275,690 

















48 Point . . . 5a5A $7.00 


UR Products dre used in Every Printing || 4 
Office in the Country. Forward Your | 
Address to the Nearest Branch fo be || 
placed on the Mailing List 23456739 | 


POINT 
a 


36 Point . . . 8a6A $6.00 


) 
| 
! 


7 
| 18 Point . . 14a 15A $4.50 





12 Point . . 24a 20A $3.75 
1o.Point . . 32a 25A $3.25 
8 Point . . 32a30A $2.75 











facturers and General Selling Agents for all 








yo zB American Type Founders Company are Manu- 


of the High-Grade Printing Machinery and 








Material made in this Country  £234567590 | 


10 POINT 


RANCHES in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, : 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minne- a 


apolis, Milwaukee, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Portland, Ore., 


] San Francisco, Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Tex., Toronto, Montreal, 2 


! 
: This is the Largest Concern in the 


Can., London, Eng., Melbourne-Svdnev, Aus., Madras, India. | 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be given for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices should 
be inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

THE New Bohemian’s last poster is a startling creation 
in red and green. The design is by Charpiot. 

Mr. STANLEY WATERLOO’S story, ‘‘ An Odd Situation,”’ 
is shortly to be brought out in a new edition by Messrs. 
A. & C. Black, in London, and Way & Williams, of Chicago. 

VTHE Lippincotts announce a new edition of ‘‘ Chamber’s 
Encyclopedia’’ at a remarkably low figure. It is a popular 
edition of this indispensable work, and the price renders it 
without a rival in its field. 

THE reduction in price of Lippincott’s ‘‘Gazetteer and 
Biographical Dictionary ’’ is in harmony with the tendency 
for cheaper books. These standards can now be had at one- 
third off of the original prices 

THE second number of ‘‘ Bradley, His Book,’’ will be 
printed on imitation handmade paper, with insert sheets of 
enameled paper, the illustrations being in colors. Stories 
by Percival Pollard, Tudor Jenks and Will Bradley, and 
papers by Julia Whiting and August F. Jacacci are 
announced. 

‘““TRUMPETER FRED,’’ Capt. Charles King’s latest book, 
has been very handsomely produced by F. Tennyson Neely. 
It is ranked as one of the best stories that Capt. Charles 
King has ever written. It is having a large sale, showing 
that readers like the wholesome air and adventurous life of 
the great plains. 

Recreation, a handsome monthly, published by G. O. 
Shields, 19 West Twenty-fourth street, New York, comes to 
us like a breath of fresh air from the mountains or the sea. 
Every man is more or less imbued with a love of healthful 
sports, and, therefore, Recreation must be welcome at many 
tables. It is printed by Redfield Brothers, 411-415 Pearl 
street, New York. 

A PSALTER, printed on vellum in 1459, for the Benedictine 
monastery of Sankt Jakob, at Mainz, the third book from 
the Mainz Press and the second printed book with a date, is 
offered for sale in Mr. Quaritch’s liturgical catalogue for 
$26,250. When last sold, in 1884, this copy brought $24,750. 
No other copy has appeared in the market for almost a 
hundred years. It is far rarer than the Mazarin Bible, the 
first book ever printed. 

‘““THE FISHERMAN AND HIS FRIENDS,’’ by Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. Funk & Wagnalls Company, pub- 
lishers, New York. This volume comprises a series of 
sermons delivered by the author in Hanson Place Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, New York, in a series of 
revival meetings held in January of the present year. It is 
clearly printed on heavy paper, and artistically bound in 
green cloth, embossed in dark green and gold lettered. 

THE Ben Franklin Company, 232 Irving avenue, Chicago, 
have issued in very neat form the address delivered by 
Editor Joseph Medill before the Old-Time Printers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, on January 17, 1896, the one hundred 
and ninetieth anniversary of Benjamin Franklin, ‘the 
typical American.’”’ A large number of full-page illustra- 
tions and portraits of interest and value are given in the 
brochure. The address should be in the possession of every 
printer. Price 25 cents. 

‘““TALKS TO THE KING’S CHILDREN,”’ by Sylvanus Stall, 
D.D. These five-minute object sermons to children are the 
second series published by Funk & Wagnalls, and their 
simplicity and directness show the kindly intuition of the 
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author of the workings of the child-mind. The book is 
tastefully bound in brown cloth, embossed in dark brown 
with the title. Inthe upper left corner is a crown embossed 
in gold. It is a very attractive book in its mechanical 
make-up. 

WE have received a handsomely printed volume, entitled 
**Catalogue of the Books in the Library of the Typothete 
of the City of New York.’’ Arranged in alphabetical order, 
under the names of their authors, we find in it a complete 
list of the books now comprising the library, which, with 
possibly one exception (that in the British museum), is the 
largest collection of books on the subject of printing in the 
world. An index of the titles of the books is also given, 
making it an easy matter to search out a volume if its author 
be unknown. The catalogue is the work of the secretary 
of the society, Mr. W. W. Pasko, and was printed by the 
De Vinne Press. The Typothetze of New York was organ- 
ized in 1883, one of its objects being the establishment of a 
library of books useful to printers. Many members occa- 
sionally contributed, but the first addition of importance 
came from the bequest in the will of Mr. William C. Martin, 
at the time of his death the Typothetz’s president, of $500 
to be devoted to the purchase of books. The next large con- 
tribution came from Mr. David Wolfe Bruce, who, in the dis- 
tribution of his library six months prior to his death in 
1894, gave that portion of it relating to the graphic arts to 
the Typothete. The preface to the catalogue contains many 
points worthy of consideration, a few of which we present: 
‘*Many printers, and especially those who pride themselves 
on being what they call practical, give too little considera- 
tion to the great value of the information contained in 
printed books and current periodicals. They think, and 
with good reason, that a knowledge of typography is best 
obtained by practice. It does not follow, however, that prac- 
tice is the only way, or that the acquisition of knowledge by 
reading is of small value. One hour’s reading every day 
of well-selected typographical literature would save many 
printers from a deal of useless experimentation in new 
processes. A careful comparison of the mechanical features 
of books by good printers wil! teach a young printer many 
things of value. Nor is the examination of old-fashioned 
books profitless ; they teach what to imitate as well as what 
to avoid. The literature of printing, which was 
hardly worth classification as a special department at the 
beginning of this century, now comprises more than two 
thousand volumes, and additions are made every year. To 
keep abreast of the times, to know about new types, presses, 
processes, and methods that are being introduced, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that one should have access to a library of 
useful books in which record is kept of the progress of the 
world in typographic invention. The printer of the next 
century will have to be a much better read man than the 
printer of our own time. Nothing contributes to 
the decadence of an art more than the supine satisfaction 
that rests content with what has been done or is being done 
in a narrow circle. Fora printer to keep a proper standing 
in bookmaking, it is necessary that he should frequently see 
and study the workmanship of the many able printers of the 
world, and especially those of foreign countries.”’ 





QUEER EPITAPHS. 


Here are two curious epitaphs worthy of note for their 
quaintness. One is on a tombstone in Ulster, and runs: 

‘“*To the memory of Thomas Kelly, who was accidentally 
shot by his brother as a mark of respect.’’ 

The other epitaph is to be found at Culmore, near Lon- 
donderry : 

‘*Here lies the remains of Thomas Nicholls, who died in 
Philadelphia, March, 1783. Had he lived he would have 
been buried here.’’ 
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MR. D. B. UPDIKE’S «* ALTAR BOOK.’’ 


In the last month’s issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, a 
number of reproductions were shown of the illustrations 
and decorative work in the ‘‘ Altar Book,’’ recently produced 
by Mr. D. B. Updike. By an oversight, permission to repro- 
duce these plates was not obtained from Mr. Updike. To 
avoid misunderstanding, we are asked to state that these 
illustrations and designs are fully copyrighted and that Mr. 
Updike at no time has permitted them to be used for other 
than their original purpose. The originals in the ‘Altar 
Book ’’ measure 13 by 10% inches, and a large reduction was 
made to render them suitable for these pages. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT is made to Mr. T. J. Lyons, formerly 
of Chicago, for an invitation to the forty-ninth annual recep- 
tion and ball of New York Typographical Union, No.6. We 
appreciate Mr. Lyons’ kind remembrance. 

THE marriage of Mr. Bert Cochrane, of Chicago, to Miss 
Cora Shoemaker, of Greenville, Ohio, has been announced. 
Mr. Cochrane’s friends among the followers of the art pre- 
servative will be pleased to hear of the happy event. 

LEXINGTON, Kentucky, that has been a Mecca, in a small 
way, for touring ‘‘typos,’’ is destined to lose its prestige as 
the proper place to ‘‘head for.’? Heretofore the city has 
afforded plenty of work for all the resident printers and 
some dozen or so tourists, who found employment on the 
three enterprising dailies—the Herald, the Argonaut and 
the Leader. But arrangements have been made by the 
Herald and the Leader (the former a democratic morning 
paper, the latter afternoon and republican) whereby three 
Mergenthaler linotype machines will be put in operation. 
The machines will be run continuously, and the matter for 
both papers will be set by them. In the Leader office nine 
cases have been kept employed, and the Herald has em- 
ployed about the same number, the two affording work for 
about thirty printers, including foremen and their assist- 
ants. The Argonaut will adhere to hand composition for a 
time, at least. We understand that the latter concern, which 
has been having its presswork done on the outside, will 
arrange for a new double-feeding Dispatch press upon which 
to print its afternoon issue. It employs about a dozen print- 
ers, including ‘‘subs.’’ A considerable help to the printers, 
however, will be the weekly Blue Grass World and the 
Calumet, the latter a paper published semi-monthly by the 
Red Men. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE Moser-Burgess Paper Company, 237 Monroe street, 
have put ina fifty-inch Sanborn ‘‘ Keystone’’ paper cutter, 
to insure accuracy and speed in filling orders for paper 
cutting. 

THE Chicago Case Manufacturing Company have removed 
from 47 West Lake street to 71 and 73 West Monroe street, 
where they have larger quarters than at the old stand. 
They make a specialty of fine leather work. 

THE Crown Printing Ink & Color Works is the title of a 
new Chicago ink concern, located at 316 Inter Ocean build- 
The factory is on the West Side, and is fitted up with 
Mr. Harry 


ing. 
latest machinery for the manufacture of inks. 
Gay is manager. 

Two of Chicago’s engraving establishments, the Vander- 
cook Engraving Company and Hilpert & Chandler have 
been consolidated, and will hereafter be known as the 
Pontiac Engraving & Publishing Company. They are 
located in the Pontiac building, and do a general engraving 
business. 

DANIEL MCCARTHY, a printer in the employ of Poole 
Brothers, 316 Dearborn street, shot and instantly killed his 
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wife, Addie McCarthy, at 7:40 on the morning of May 12. 
The murder was committed at the home of Mrs. McCarthy’s 
mother, 243 Illinois street. After firing the fatal shot 
McCarthy ran through the house and escaped by the rear 
entrance. The murder is said to be the outcome of a quarrel 
and consequent separation. 

THE reguiar monthly meeting of the Chicago Trade Press 
Association was held May 11 at the Great Northern hotel. 
A paper on ‘Subscription Ethics’? was read by H. H. 
Windsor, and one on ‘‘Greater Chicago and the Trade 
Paper’s Place In It,’’ by A. H. Lockwood. The subject for 
general discussion was ‘‘The Pro and Con of Colored Ad- 
vertising Inserts and Pages.’’ The members departed with 
many new ideas. 

AN executive meeting of the board of directors of the 
Chicago Press League was held at the clubrooms at the 
Auditorium hotel on the afternoon of May 8, to plan the 
work for the coming year. The following standing commit- 
tees were appointed: Social—Mrs. Isabella O’Keefe, Mrs. 
Maude Corbett Smith and Mrs. Francis Wilson Bryant; 
printing —Mrs. R. A. Morse, Mrs. Isabella Garrison and 
Mrs. Nate Reed; press—Mrs. Martha Howe Davidson, 
Mrs. Marion Heath and Miss Ella Danell. 

A MEETING of the printers of Chicago was held at the 
Sherman House on the evening of May 12, to make arrange- 
ments for the unveiling of the Franklin statue, which will 
take place in Lincoln park, Saturday June 6, at4 p.m. The 
meeting was called to order by Alderman Conrad Kahler. 
Among those present were D. J. Hynes, M. J. Carroll, 
John M. Smyth, Andrew McNally, John Anderson, William 
Pigott, A. L. Fyfe, A. H. Brown, P. J. Cahill, William Mill, 
F. K. Tracy, and members from the Press Club, the Typo- 
graphical Union, the Old-Time Printers’ Association, Press- 
men’s Union and the Stereotypers’ Union. The ceremony 
will be simple. Joseph Medill will present the statue to 
the printers, followed by H. D. Estabrook, the orator of the 
occasion. It will be received on behalf of the printers by 
Conrad Kahler, on behalf of the park by either William 
Penn Nixon or Frederick Winston. 

THE three prizes in the Century’s contest for a midsum- 
mer holiday poster were awarded May 4, as follows: 
J. C. Leyendecker, Paris, first prize; Maxfield Parrish, 
Philadelphia, second prize; Baron Arild Rosenkrantz, New 
York, third prize. The judges were Elihu Vedder, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith and Henry J. Hardenburgh. Seven hundred 
designs were submitted by artists from all parts of the 
country and Canada, and a number were sent from Europe. 
There were twelve honorable mentions, as follows: Gabriel 
C. Chenes, New York; Miss Heustis, New York; Miss 
Tourgee, Mayville, New York; Edward Potthast and S. 
Bierach, Jr., New York; George L. Rose, Montclair; Frank 
X. Leyendecker, Paris; Will B. Hunt (two designs), Bos- 
ton; F. G. Rigby, Theodore Hampe and Frederick Gros- 
venor, New York. It will be gratifying to Chicagoans to 
note that the first prize has gone to a young Chicagoan. 
Mr. Leyendecker obtained his art training in the establish- 
ment of J. Manz & Company, 183-187 Monroe street, Chicago, 
and was a universal favorite among those connected with 
the house and elsewhere. On the eve of his departure, last 
year, for a three-year course of study in Europe, Messrs. 
Manz & Company gave a banquet to their young protégé, 
and the predictions which were made at that time have thus 
already found fruition. Messrs. Manz & Company are 
justly proud of the success of Mr. Leyendecker, who will 
undoubtedly give them fresh cause for congratulation as 
time advances. 

AMONG the worthy charities in Chicago the Daily News 
Fresh Air Fund, which goes to provide means for sick 
children to have healthful outings, is among the most worthy. 
Among the plans for increasing the fund is the importation 
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of a sacred white elephant, to be placed on exhibition. It 
was brought from Sumatra. His name is ‘‘Kedah.’’ He is 
not quite two years old and stands only forty-five inches 
high. His weight is about five hundred pounds. In color 
he is pearly white, and his skin is soft and delicate. His 
hoofs are cream white. On the trunk and about the ears the 
color runs into a light pink. He was captured by natives 
near Palembang, in southeastern Sumatra, June 17, 1892. 
J. B. Gaylord,-the animal importer, bought him of the na- 
tives. A large price was demanded, because the white 
elephant is considered sacred by the Siamese, and their king 
claims all that are caught. Kedah is said to be the first 
genuine white elephant that ever has set foot in this country. 
Lo-Lo, a dwarf black elephant, twenty-eight years old and 
standing only three feet high, will also be exhibited. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Sunday Star, of Poughkeepsie, New York, made its 
last issue on May 3. 

A. S. Dimonp is editor and publisher of a new weekly 
paper called White Bear Life, at White Bear, Minnesota. 

THE Fishkill (N. Y.) Daily Herald has been purchased 
by Mr. Morgan T. Hoyt, who has made a bright, newsy 
sheet of it. 

IN commemorating the thirty-ninth year of its publica- 
tion as a daily paper, the 7imes and Dispatch, of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, came out on April 27 in a new dress of type, 
and printed from new presses. It is a handsome paper. 

RANDALL N. SAUNDERS, of Claverack, has just suc- 
ceeded to the city editorship of the Hudson (N. Y.) Register. 
Mr. Saunders, who shows considerable literary ability, has 
been connected for some time with a paper at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 

JOHN MCBRIDE, the well-known labor leader, has pur- 
chased the Columbus (Ohio) Record from William P. Brown. 
Mr. McBride has had much experience as a newspaper 
man, and the prosperity of the Record under his manage- 
ment is assured. 

THE Penn Yan (N. Y.) Democrat, a weekly, founded in 
1818, edited by Walter B. Sheppard, is ranked as a model 
six-column quarto by Newspaperdom. The commendation 
is well deserved, and coming from such a source must be a 
matter of much gratification to Editor Sheppard. 

Aspout January 1, Rev. H. S. Quellin purchased the 
Searchlight, a prohibition paper, published in Poughkeep- 
sie, New York, for several years, and which seemed to have 
had a good patronage. It was removed to Millerton, New 
York, and a few days ago its last number announced its 
suspension. 

THE Scientific American offers a premium of $250 for the 
best essay on ‘‘The Progress of Invention During the Past 
Fifty Years,’’ the prize paper to be published in its special 
fiftieth anniversary number of July 25. All essays sent in 
competition should be in the editor’s hands not later than 
June 20. 

'O. M. SHEDD, publisher of the Zvening Star, Poughkeep- 
sie, New York, has been indicted by the grand jury for 
appropriating for his own use about $10,000 of the funds of 
the Order of United Friends, of which he was the imperial 
recorder. Bail was placed at $4,000, and his trial is on the 
calendar for June. 

TUESDAY evening, May 12, the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindi- 
cator threw open the doors of its handsome building to the 
public, and over ten thousand of its friends availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of inspecting a model newspaper 
plant, from the linotype machines on the third floor to the 
presses and stereotype rooms in the basement. Handsome 
illustrated souvenirs were distributed, and the occasion was 
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not only a proof of the Vindicatfor’s enterprise but a testi- 
monial of the appreciation it receives from the people of 
Youngstown. 

J. G. P. HOLDEN, editor of the Yonkers (N. Y.) Gazette, 
finding the duties of weekly newspaperdom not arduous 
enough, has commenced the issuing of a daily, the Evening 
Gazette. Mr. Holden is an old newspaper man, well known 
in Eastern New York, and he hopes to make his new venture 
“*the model daily of the times.”’ 

A COMPANY has recently been formed in Troy, New 
York, known as the Troy Record Company, to publish a 
morning daily called the Troy Record, whose appearance 
gives promise of deserved success. It has the telegraph 
franchise of the New York Associated Press and the United 
Press, and is the only morning paper in Troy. 

THE Valley Mirror, North Ontario, California, has been 
changed from a semi-monthly to a weekly newspaper, and 
made a four-page six-column paper, instead of an eight- 
page four-column sheet as in the past. Its appearance is 
also improved. Mr. Ira D. Slotter, the editor and pub- 
lisher, is to be congratulated upon the change. 

M. PARKER WILLIAMS, for fifty years an active journal- 
ist, has relinquished his claim to the Hudson (N. Y.) Regis- 
ter (daily) and Hudson Gazetle (weekly). Judge Levi F. 
Longley, Matthew Kennedy, Edwin C. Rowley and others 
are interested in the purchase, and will continue their pub- 
lication with Charles J. Hailes as editor and Martin H. 
Glynn, assistant editor. 

Epiror AMOs Moore, of the Walnut Hills (Ohio) Sué- 
urban News, prints an interesting supplement to his paper, 
taken from the Cincinnati Daily Tribune, giving the early 
history of the Vews and its early struggles, and of the time 
when Editor Moore received subscriptions of $5 per year in 
advance for his $2-a-year paper. ‘‘ But times have changed 
since the ladies wore paper collars and the men paid a $2 
subscription with a $5 bill,’’ says the 7ribune. ‘‘ Nowa- 
days the ladies wear lace collars, and, perhaps, that is one 
reason the men don’t pay their newspaper subscriptions so 
promptly and so generously; and so Editor Moore keeps 
standing in his paper the following beautiful little poem: 

** How dear to my heart is the face of the dollar 
When some kind subscriber presents it to view ! 
It may come today or it may come tomorrow ; 
It may come from others, it may come from YOU! 


The big silver dollar, the round silver dollar ; 
Dear delinquent subscriber, present it to view ! 


* The round silver dollar I hail as a treasure, 
For often expenses o’erwhelm me with woe! 
I count it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
And yearn for it fondly wherever I go. 
How ardent I'd seize it— that lovely round dollar, 
‘The root of all evil’ *tis commonly named. 


** Loving money is sinful, some good people tell us, 
But the penniless printer can hardly be blamed, 
The penniless printer, the hardworking printer, 
Keeps sending out papers that interest you : 
So hand in your dollar, the big daddy dollar, 
Dear reader, now will you present it to view?” 





INTELLIGENT REPORTING. 


A distinguished member of the British parliament once 
wound up an eloquent speech in the house by quoting from 
one of Milton’s sonnets: ‘‘ Yet I argue not against heaven’s 
hand nor will, nor bate a jot of heart or hope; but still bear 
up and steer right onward.’’ Great was the orator’s aston- 
ishment next day on finding it stated in one newspaper that 
‘‘the right honorable gentleman concluded by assuring the 
house that it was not his intention to argue against heaven’s 
hand or will. He repudiated any desire to bate a jot of 
heart or hope. On the contrary, he was resolved, he 
declared, to continue bearing up and steering onward!”’ 
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TRADE NOTES. 

F, L. MonraGuE & Co’s New York address is now 97 
Reade street. 

CHARLES A. JOHNSON & Co. are now located at 22 Dey 
street, New York. 

THE New York office of the Dexter Folder Company has 
been removed to 97-101 Reade street. 

THE annual meeting of the Ohio State Typographical 
Union was held at Springfield on May 19. 

THE first annual banquet of the St. Louis Photo-Engrav- 
ers’ Association was held at the Planters Hotel, in that city, 
on May 5. 

THE New York office of the Eagle Printing Ink Company 
has been removed from 84 Gold street to the corner of Frank- 
fort and Jacob streets. 

THE half-tones and zinc etchings used in connection with 
the article about Irwin Moorhead, on pages 303 and 304, 
were made by Straeffer & Siedenburg, New York. 

GEORGE R. Swart, formerly with E. C. Fuller & Co., 
has accepted a position with the Dexter Folder Company 
in their new office, 97 to 101 Reade street, New York. 

Tue Aurora Engraving Company, Aurora, Illinois, have 
added a department to their establishment for the manufac- 
ture of wood cuts. The company now employ seven or eight 
hands. 

THE eastern office of the Miehle Printing Press & Man- 
ufacturing Company is now at 97 Reade street, New York. 
F. L. Montague & Co. are at the same address, as is also 
the Dexter Folder Company. 

G. A. Puvis has removed his place of business from 1576 
Fulton street to 1589 Fulton street, directly opposite, in the 
new Buchanan building, Brooklyn. Printers in that city 
will find THe INLAND PRINTER on sale each month at this 
store. 

T. H. CALDWELL & Co., of Poughkeepsie, New York, have 
added to their already large plant another largest size 
Whitlock press, a Thorne typesetter, another folder, etc., 
which they hope, with their increasing work, to keep 
** booming.”’ 

HENRY JOHNSON, inventor of the bicycle attachment for 
Gordon presses, has removed to new and spacious quarters 
at 102 and 104 Fulton street, New York. Mr. Johnson 
reports many sales of Bicycle Gordons, and it is evident they 
have come to stay. 

WE learn from the Daily /ndex, Bellefontaine, Ohio, that 
H. H. Good, of that city, who was burned out a’short time 
ago, has moved his office to the Watson block, and refitted 
it with new materials and machinery, and is now in shape 
for business again. 

THE business of the Garden City Engraving & Electro- 
typing Company, Chicago, is now being conducted under 
the name of Osgood & Co. The change is merely in name, 
the partnership remaining the same, and the place of busi- 
ness as heretofore, at 165 and 167 Adams street. 

Mr. JACOB REICHENBACH, secretary of the Pavyer Print- 
ing Machine Works, St. Louis, was recently in Chicago on 
a business trip. He reported trade good and stated that his 
firm was pushing the manufacture of paper cutters, which 
they furnish only through the supply houses. 

THE Crescent Typefoundry have moved their foundry 
from the office floor to the top floor of the building at 359 
and 361 Dearborn street, Chicago. This gives abundant 
room for their manufacturing department, and enables them 
to devote the entire store to their offices and salesrooms. 


SomE recent changes in the Niagara Automatic Feeder, 
manufactured by the J. L. Morrison Company, of New 
York, have greatly added to its efficiency. A perfected 
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machine is running in the pressroom of Munsey’s Magazine 
and orders are being filled for others, which will soon be in 
operation. Weld & Sturtevant, of New York, are selling 
agents. 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the forthcoming mar- 
riage of Mr. Seaver Sprague Lesslie, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss Jenifer Jennings, at her home in Queenstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Lesslie is assistant manager of the MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan branch of the American Typefounders’ 
Company. His many friends will learn with pleasure of 
his good fortune. 

THE Janes & Mundy Company are successors to the man- 
ufacturing department of the Chain & Hardy Company, 
Denver, Colorado, and do general printing and blank-book 
making. The officers of the company are: Charles H. 
Janes, president; E. J. Mundy, secretary and treasurer, 
and Louis J. Meunier. The place of business is at 1609 to 
1615 Arapahoe street. 

THE Imperial Publishing Company, of Poughkeepsie, 
New York, have had a varied experience in the printing of 
their monthly publication, the Jmperial Fashion Magazine. 
The work was first done by New York parties; afterward 
by A. V. Haight; then taken by another firm who do a large 
amount of other printing for them. It has now changed 
again, coming back to Mr. Haight, who, it seems, gives the 
best of satisfaction. 

Mr. E. RYCHEN, for a number of years with the Queen 
City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, has severed his 
connection with that concern and purchased the entire inter- 
ests of Messrs. George E. Matthews and George E. Burrows 
in the Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Buffalo, New York. 
Mr. R. E. Pollock, for many years connected with the Buf- 
falo works, will remain and have entire charge of the manu- 
facturing as heretofore. 

WE learn through one of our correspondents in Sydney, 
Australia, in which city and a number of other Australian 
towns THE INLAND PRINTER is now being quite largely cir- 
culated, that this publication has been the means of affording 
valuable assistance in advancing the printing art in the col- 
onies. The increasing demand for the publication in that 
part of the world is a certain indication that the paper is 
thoroughly appreciated there. 


Mr. GEORGE F. BARDEN has severed his connection with 
the Fairfield Paper Company and taken a position with the 
Parsons Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, repre- 
senting that company in their linen ledger and bond depart- 
ment. Mr. Barden’s extensive acquaintance with the trade, 
his thorough knowledge of the particular paper he proposes 
to sell, and the excellent facilities enjoyed by the Parsons 
Company for the production of this class of papers, will give 
him an opportunity of largely increasing the sales for that 
firm. 

THE Printers and Publishers’ Association, of Seattle, 
Washington, has made a change in its by-laws, whereby 
the regular dues of the association are now $1 per month. 
A certificate of attendance representing 25 cents shall be 
issued to members present at each and every meeting, which 
certificate is accepted by the treasurer at face on account of 
dues. Attendance means dollars and cents to every mem- 
ber, and this amendment will probably have the effect of 
making the meetings more interesting than heretofore, on 
account of increasing the attendance. 


THE Plowman Publishing Company, of Moline, Illinois, 
one of the largest printing houses in the Northwest, con- 
fessed judgment, May 12, in favor of the Moline National 
and State Savings banks, for $7,036.51 and $4,394.20, respec- 
tively. Other claims against the concern, which are practi- 
cally worthless, amount to $9,000 more, making the total 
liabilities about $20,000. The assets are placed at from 


















$22,000 to $25,000, but will shrink considerably. Lack of 
capital and close margins, due to the prevailing depression, 
were the cause of the failure, which is the first Moline has 
had. . 

WE are advised that Mr. Harold M. Duncan, who has 
been for the past ten years the active and managing editor 
of our handsome contemporary Paper and Press, has 
resigned his position to enter a less confining vocation as 
the special sales agent of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company. Mr. Duncan is thoroughly well informed on the 
subject of machine composition, and his alert intelligence 
and belief in the Lanston Monotype, after a careful study of 
its possibilities for some years, make him a valuable acqui- 
sition to the Lanston Monotype Company. 

Reports from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, state that on 
June 1 machines will be used to set up the Examiner, and 
that the /ztelligencer will put in machines next fall. The 
New Era expects to adopt machines next winter. The 
Morning News anticipated the evening dailies last winter 
and put in two machines. The Wickersham Printing Com- 
pany anticipated the New Era bookroom last winter and 
put in an Empire machine. It is said that, owing to this 
condition of affairs, if it were not for New York and many 
other eastern cities, book printers would have to give up the 
business. 

THE Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Company, Cincin- 
nati, advise us that they are equipping a number of offices 
with electric motors, built for direct connection to printing 
presses, without the intervention of gears or the use of belts. 
The motors are placed directly upon the main driving shaft 
of the press, run at the same speed and require no more 
room than the pulleys. This method of driving printing 
presses is very economical, there being no loss of power, 
and the system has the advantage of being so arranged that 
the speed can be easily regulated. The motors are adapted 
to all makes of printing presses, and can also be attached to 
folding machines and other machinery used by printers. 
The American Book Company, of New York, have twelve 
connected with their presses, and a number of firms in 
Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati and Atlanta are also using this 
method of obtaining power. 





A NEWSPAPER FOR THE INSANE. 


What is perhaps the most curious newspaper in the 
world is the one gotten up by the inmates of the famous 
insane asylum of Bicétre, in the neighborhood of Paris. 
The insane, as a rule, believe themselves to be perfectly 
rational, and owing to this belief consider the treatment 
they receive at the asylum as not only unnecessary, but an 
injury to them, and it was primarily for the purpose of 
voicing their opinion of this treatment and those who 
administer it that the paper in question, which they 
named L’Anti-Alieniste (the enemy of the insane doctors), 
was started. The bearing and manners of the various 
attendants of the asylum are continually the subject of ridi- 
cule and derision, and should one of them make the slight- 
est change in his personal appearance it is sure to be pub- 
lished in Z’ Anti-Alieniste, with many sarcastic comments. 
The paper is a neat-appearing double quarto, and not hav- 
ing sufficient subscribers to warrant its being printed, is 
issued by a duplicating process by which but forty copies 
can be produced. The physicians in charge of the asylum 
encourage the inmates in this occupation, as it tends to 
direct their thoughts away from their own particular mania, 
resulting in positive and sometimes permanent benefit. 


‘ARE your writings much read?” ‘That is what I 
should like to find out. As it is, I do not know whether 
they read my manuscripts or send them back without 
reading.—Boston Transcript. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 


THE Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, of Roanoke, Virginia, 
send us one of their calendars for the current year. It does them much 
credit. 

Tue Elk County (Kan.) Citizen submits a card and blotter, composition 
on which is neat, but the colors are too numerous. Their brilliancy, however, 
is very striking. 

Wo. RITEZEL & Co., Warren, Ohio, know how to do attractive printing 
for their patrons. The blotters and certificate forwarded by them are good 
examples of typography. 

From Morrill Bros., Fulton, New York, a package of pamphlets, book- 
lets and catalogues on which the typography and presswork are first-class. 
The collection is handsome and attractive. 

W. B. KreIGBAuUM, Elkhart, Indiana, submits a letter-head of the 
Mennonite Publishing Company, of Elkhart, which is a neat production in 
Bradley series, rubricated. The effect is very striking. 

THE Baltes Press, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, issue an artistic business card 
on which typography and engraving, supplemented by neat presswork in 
various colors, combine to produce a very pleasing effect. 

From Hill Printing Company, Eustis, Florida, a varied selection of cer- 
tificates, diplomas, programmes, etc., which give evidence of artistic ability 
in display and disposition of colors. The presswork is excellent and register 
perfect. 

THE catalogue of Humber & Co., bicycle manufacturers, issued from the 
press of Carl H. Heintzemann, Boston, Massachusetts, is a sample of high- 
grade letterpress printing — composition and presswork being excellent, and 
above the average. 

THE Mail Printing House, Fairport, New York, have gotten up a book 
entitled *“* Printing,’ showing samples of commercial and general printing, 
plain and in colors, all of which are neatly designed, well displayed, and 
artistically printed. 

SoME excellent samples of fan advertisements have reached us from 
Frank Ashman, apprentice with the Tuscarora Advertisement Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. They are well displayed, and show that he has the right 
idea of artistic composition. 

THE firm of Miller & Barts, art printers, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, give 
evidence in their advertising matter of a careful perusal of the columns of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. The samples they send us could not have been 
better executed in any office. 

Gro. E. MARSHALL & Co., at “* Numbers one forty-four and one forty- 
six Monroe street, Chicago, Illinois,” have issued a very esthetic circular 
printed in red, dark green and blue on light green rough stock. The effect, 
however, is far from displeasing. 

A TWENTY-FOUR-page folder reaches us from the office of the Colling- 
wood (Ont.) Bulletin. It is printed in two colors; and while the composition 
is good, the presswork is a little faulty — the red form, on some of the pages, 
being a long way out of register. 

F. F. Weston, Winterset, Iowa, is a good printer, as the samples sub- 
mitted by him give abundant evidence. His work is neatly designed, well 
displayed, and artistically finished. Both composition and presswork on all 
the samples submitted are good. 

THE Capron & Curtice Company, of Akron, Ohio, submit a few samples 
of commercial work, printed in colors, which show that they have artistic 
ideas and know how to put them in print. The designs are excellent and the 
composition and presswork good. 

N. J. WERNER, of St. Louis, sends a specimen of his composition in a 
four-page circular showing the faces of the new “‘ Kelmscott ”’ series of type. 
It is very good. He incloses also a type book of the Inland Typefoundry 
which is a neat little affair, in point of both composition and presswork. 

SoME time ago we had occasion tocommend the work of Elmer H. Brown, 
of Cherokee, Iowa. He is now foreman of the Waverly (Tenn.) Sentine/, and 
sends some more of his work, which shows considerable improvement in style 

of display and execution. We congratulate him on his promotion and wish 
him future prosperity. 

WELL-EXECUTED advertising blotters have been received from Adam 
Deist, Philadelphia, and the Alfred M. Slocum Company, of the same city. 
The latter firm adds to the interest of theirs by inclosing it in a specially 
prepared envelope, on the outside of which appears: “* We always think a 
blotter a good advertisement.” 

Tue American Typefounders’ Company — “originators of type fash- 
ions” —are also originators of a unique specimen book of types and borders, 
interleaved with pages showing their types and borders in combination, and 
printed in most attractive colors. The work is an educator in the art of 


combining type and color to the best advantage, and every printer who 
aspires to be anything beyond a mere automaton in types should make it a 





point to possess himself of a copy of this valuable work. The composition is 
artistic, the presswork superb, and the coloring— with inks made by the 
Jaenecke-Ullman Company —is above criticism. 

WE acknowledge receipt of a package of printing from Irving W. Pence, 
Ligonier, Indiana, the varied nature of which shows him to be a first-class 
printer. The catalogue of the Mier Carriage & Buggy Company is a very 
fine piece of work. ‘The other samples are in good taste and give evidence of 
careful and finished workmanship. 

Bert H. IRVING, of the Rockland (Mass.) Standard, sends some excel- 
lent samples of society and commercial stationery and printing, the charac- 
ter of which should gain him a good reputation among the patrons of the 
Standard. Church and Home, a 32mo publication, is a clean, neatly printed 
brochure issued from the same office. 
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SPECIMEN OF RULEWORK IN ADVERTISING. 
Reduced from full-page advertisement from the Dry Goods Economist. 
W. F. Smith, compositor. 


THE David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Iilinois, are issuing 
some handsomely printed children’s weekly papers, illustrated with colored 
half-tone pictures. ‘The composition and make-up of the papers are good, 
and the presswork, which is done on a Kidder web perfecting color press 
at a speed of 3,600 per hour, is admirable. 

FRoM the office of Eastman & Thomas, San Francisco, California, we 
have received a blotter, the work of Adolph Telman, the composition on 
which is very artistic. Alsoacard showing the presswork of George Knight, 
which is a good sample of artistic coloring and embossing, besides being an 
excellent specimen of general presswork. Both samples are worthy of praise. 

NoLaANn Davis isa printer in Great Falls, Montana. He is also con- 
nected with the Industrial Printing Company of that place, and the samples 
submitted reflect great credit upon him as an artistic compositor and excel- 
lent pressman. We tender our thanks to him for his kindly interest in 
THE INLAND PRINTER and high appreciation of its value as an educator. 

THE editor of the Brownwood (Texas) Bulletin sends us a picture of 
himself on an advertising card of his own “‘ get-up,” the principal features of 
which are the newspaper he holds and his feet, doubtless his most important 
and most extensive possessions. It must make a man happy to be so en- 
dowed, however, if his joyous smile is any indication, and we feel impelled to 
rejoice with him. 

THE /mp is anew candidate for public favor in the region of Buffalo, 
New York, It is issued by W. H. Wright, Jr., the “* Electric Printer” of 
that city, and, like all of his work, is a very good specimen of the “art pre- 
servative.” Its literary features are unique, and though it consists of only 
four pages, it contains as much milk as a new cocoanut. Its subscription 
price is 10 mills a year. 

“SUMMER Homes Among the Green Hills of Vermont” is a title suf- 
ficient to awaken pleasant memories in the minds of toilers in the hot and 
stuffy cities, and a perusal of its pages makes one wish he could fly from 
the noisy marts of commerce and indulge in the invigorating breezes of Lake 
Champlain. But it is with the mechanical execution of the pamphlet with 
the above attractive title that we have to do, and descending to the prosaic 
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world, we are constrained to say that the composition is good, the advertise- 
ments being generally well displayed, the whole forming an attractive hand- 
book for the summer tourist. The work is from the press of the St. Albans 
(Vt.) Messenger, and the composition mainly by P. B. Medlar. The press- 
work is fairly good. 

THE P. C. Darrow Printing Company, 358 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
have issued a booklet showing the very extensive assortment of borders they 
have on hand for advertisement work. It is well arranged and neatly 
printed. A card, printed in black and red, showing the smallest type made, 
and calling attention to their border booklet, is also an admirable piece of 
composition and presswork. 

THE Quick Print Company, Spokane, Washington, have for a long time 
made a feature of artistic calendar-blotters. Their May blotter is very good, 
their color artist having ‘spread himself,’’ so to speak, on the star, which is 
the center of attraction thereon — being printed in gold, with surrounding 
sections in pearl, gray, orange, light blue and red, encircled with a black 
band. The color effect is excellent. 

W. B. TEMPLIN, Calla, Ohio, has made a very excellent use of printers’ 
journals. He submits some samples of printing which would do credit to 
some of the best printing establishments in the United States, and says he 
has “never worked an hour under another printer,’ but has learned what 
little he knows by “‘ reading the best printers’ journals, and experience.”” He 
has learned his lesson well, and should make printing his profession. 

THE Smith Printing Company, of Reedsville, Pennsylvania, make a 
specialty of what they term “lithogravure printing.” They carry a line of 
cuts suitable to most of the businesses for which they might expect to be 
called upon to furnish stationery, and they combine the cuts with late type 
faces to such good purpose as to simulate lithographic effects to a certain 
degree. The work is good, better than ordinary printing, we think, and 
worthy of emulation. 

A NEATLY printed booklet is the work of W. Jordan Clarke, with E. E. 
Darrow, New London, Connecticut. It is printed in red-brown and green on 
a pale green stock, and typography, engraving and presswork are as fine as 
could be wished. A business card in two colors and gold is an artistic pro- 
duction. The “Official Souvenir’ is a beautiful piece of work, and apart 
from its value as a reminder of the 250th anniversary of New London’s natal 
day, is worth preserving as a beautiful specimen of letterpress printing. 


G. H. REYNOLDS, with the Lafayette Press, New York, submits a card 
in the style that is being superseded by old-time printing. The familiar 
bent rule and tints of blue and yellow show up in all their glory. Weare 
informed that the rules were twisted without the aid of a bending machine, 
and the tint-blocks cut on the back of a wood letter with a pocketknife. 
The card is very neatly and tastefully done, and with the exception of a 
slight bearing off in the presswork where the rules join is in every way a most 
workmanlike production. 

Mr. Joe McCormick, editor of the Weekly Herald, Manchester, Iowa, 
*“*the smallest weekly,”’ sends us a copy of his paper and a number of speci- 
mens of his typography. Mr. McCormick opened his office in 1893 at the age 
of fourteen. He has had no training in the art of printing. His specimens 
are crude and imperfect but his paper is commendable, and the specimens 
are commendable in view of his experience. Mr. McCormick seems to claim 
patronage more on account of the cheapness of the work, ‘‘as he does it all 
himself.’’ He also says he has learned much from THE INLAND PRINTER. 
We trust he will learn that cheap printing will keep him in the background 
all his life if he stays at printing. Take “Good printing at a living profit ” 
as your motto, Mr. McCormick, and you will be learning something more 
profitable yet from THE INLAND PRINTER. 


J.C. & W. E. POWERS, stationers, lithographers and blank-book makers, 
212 Church street, New York, send us a number of specimens. A door card 
announcing early closing is strongly and artistically designed and clearly 
and solidly printed. A number of calendar-blotters are tastefully prepared. 
One of these, commented on in our last number, says, “‘six hundred pounds 
of ledgers! Sounds odd, does it not? Yet that is the combined weight of an 
order given last month for eight ledgers of 2,000 pages each by one of the 
strongest banks in this city —a duplicate order, too.”” These ledgers were 
made from double demy paper, 60 pounds, 500 sheets being contained in each 
book net, in addition to the indexes. The binding was in the heaviest boards, 
full russia, extra back, heaviest moleskin cover and russia bands on the 
moleskin. The ambiguity in our comment last month was not intentional, 
and no reflection was intended to be cast on the statement of Messrs. 
Powers. 


Printers and others who desire specimens of their own business 
advertising reviewed and criticised are requested to send this class of 
specimens to the New York office of THE INLAND PRINTER, 150 Nassau 
street. All other specimens should be sent to the Chicago office as 
heretofore. 9 





AN ESSENTIAL IN CONDUCTING BUSINESS. 


We take great pleasure in reading each issue of your 
valuable paper, THE INLAND PRINTER. We consider it one 
of the essentials in conducting business. We get it through 
our news agent here.— Smith Printing Company, Reeds- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 
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RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 


The Florentine Old Style, made by the American Type- 
founders’ Company, has already been shown in our pages. 
We present, this month, a page of the Florentine Old Style 
No. 2 in upper and lower case. Among the new borders of 
this company is the Caxton, a page of which was shown 
last month. It is made in five sizes. The popularity of 


Material for the Printer 


FLORENTINE OLD STYLE NO. 2. 
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CAXTON BORDER. 





DOMESTIC SERIES. 


the ‘‘ Speaker ’’ series of the American Typefounders’ 
Company has led them to introduce another series, called 
‘*Domestic,’’? some examples of which are here shown. 
Some of the characters are cast on 54-point body, and others 
on 72-point body. There are ten characters in the font. 

The Inland Typefoundry, St. Louis, show a line of the 
Extended Woodward. This letter is made in all sizes from 
6-point to 60-point. They purpose making a 14-point size 
for all new faces after this date. Their Kelmscott series is 


INLAND Wood 18 


EXTENDED WOODWARD. 


Kelmscott, the Morris T ype 


KELMSCOTT SERIES. 


EDWARDS Sample 


EDWARDS SERIES. 
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KELMSCOTT ORNAMENTS. 
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RADTOLT INITIALS. 


made in all sizes from 8 to 48 point, and the Edwards series 
in all sizes from 8 to 60 point. The latest addition to some 
of their series is a 10-point Condensed Woodward, a 14-point 
and a 30-point Woodward, an 8-point and a 14-point Cosmo- 
politan, and an 8-point and a 14-point St. John. Some new 
initials and borders by this foundry are also presented. 
The Crescent Typefoundry, Chicago, present their Elze- 


The New Elzevir 


ELZEVIR GOTHIC. 


vir Gothic series, made in all sizes from 6 to 48 point, the 
smaller sizes, from 12-point down, having small caps extra. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TYPEFOUNDING. 


In connection with its exhibit in the Bourse, says the 
Public Ledger, the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan branch of 
the American Typefounders’ Company, 606-614 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is presenting visitors 
with a handsome souvenir, in shape of a large piece of type 
bearing the American eagle as a seal. The type is inclosed 
in a neat little box, and the souvenir is meant to commemo- 
rate the one-hundredth anniversary of the company in the 
typefounding business. A little card accompanying the 
gift has on it the dates, 1796 — 1896, and printed on it is the 
following: ‘‘ We hand you a souvenir type, that your atten- 
tion may be directed to the foremost and oldest typefoundry 
in America, whose progress and energy have been abreast 
of the times for one hundred years. The most durable ma- 
terial and tasteful styles, combined with mechanical accu- 
racy, have raised our manufactures to the highest standard 
in typefounding. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





A LIBERAL OFFER. 


A life-like portrait of the late George W. Childs, printed 
by the three-color process, will be mailed by Golding & Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts, to any pressman who applies for it, 
inclosing the business card of his employer and mentioning 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 





A NEW AGENCY. 


Mr. Arthur Wilson, a well-known pressman of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, but now in Capetown, South Africa, has 
started an agency in that far-away country for the sale of 
American printing machinery. Mr. Wilson was a conspic- 
uous figure at the pressmen’s convention last summer, in 
Philadelphia, where he represented Lexington Union, No. 
19. The field for the sale of American machinery in that 
country is a large one, and Mr. Wilson is sanguine of suc- 
cess in his new line of work. He will act as agent for press 
companies and all classes of printing machinery and print- 
ing inks. Firms needing his services or wishing to gain 
information regarding the outlook for printers’ materials in 
South Africa should address Mr. Arthur Wilson, Capetown, 
South Africa. 





A NEW PRINTING INK SPECIMEN BOOK. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, have 
ready for the mail their new specimen book, showing many 
colors not contained in their former books. This new book 
was designed and arranged by Mr. John Rychen, the presi- 
dent of the company, and is a most elaborate work. In order 
to show the good working qualities of the several colors, 
half-tone plates have been used, some of these having solid 
backgrounds, which printers know are very difficult to work 
unless great care and the right kind of ink are used. The 
printing shows that all of the colors work clean and bright, 
indicating that the quality of the inks is of the best. The 
catalogue contains over fifty pages, each one a different 
color or shade. The manufacturers do not attempt to show 
all of the colors they manufacture, but give the more popular 
ones, and can match any color that may be desired. As the 
Queen City Company manufacture the larger part of their 
raw materials, the purchaser of their goods is assured of 
great uniformity of quality, which is a great satisfaction 
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where a printer gets accustomed to a certain ink and de- 
sires to duplicate it exactly for another job. The company 
make a specialty of their ‘‘H. D. Book Ink,’’ intended for 
catalogue, half-tone and fine cutwork on cylinder presses. 
This ink has a reputation second to none. The catalogue 
is finely printed and neatly bound in embossed cover. It 
will be furnished to any printer desiring same upon appli- 
cation either to the works at Cincinnati, or to the Chicago 
office, 347 Dearborn street. 





A LARGE SHIPMENT OF TYPE. 


The accompanying illustration was made from a photo- 
graph of the first carload of type ever shipped from St. 


Louis. The shipment was made by the American Type 





Founders’ Company to their Texas agents, the Scarff & 
O’Connor Company, of Dallas. The car contained over 
30,000 pounds of type, and was turned out with other orders 
between February 6 and the date shipment was made — 
March 25. This is pretty good evidence that there is some 
material being used in the Southwest, and also that St. Louis 
is well able to supply the demand. 





LOVEJOY’S MACHINERY. 


The ‘‘ Baby’’ saw table was made to supply the demand 
for a small and a lower priced saw table than was on the 
It occupies but a small amount of space, yet is 
It is not a toy, as 
In offices 


market. 
large enough to be available for work. 
some might be led to think by its diminutive size. 
where there are linotype machines this saw table will be 
found especially useful. In every printing office there is 
more or less sawing of furniture, etc., and by 
this little machine the work can be done accu- 
rately and expeditiously. By means of the 
screw, in front, the table can be adjusted to the 
height desired. A saw 4% inches in diameter 
can be used. The mandrel is placed very close 
to the table, which permits the cutting of a 
block that is type high with a saw as small as 
334 inches in diameter. Pieces 6% inches long 
can pass between the saw and the belt. Top of 
table is 11 by 11 inches. Weight of machine, 
about 40 pounds. Weight of countershaft, 35 
pounds. Tight and loose pulleys, 6 by 2 inches, 
and should make 500 revolutions per minute. 
The circular saw filer is automatic in its 
workings and will keep a saw perfectly round, 
an important feature which will be particularly 
appreciated by metal workers, it being a well-known fact 
that hand filing soon makes a saw uneven. It is adapted 
to filing saws straight across the teeth only, and will 
operate on teeth one-half inch in length or smaller. As 
machine-filed saws are round, each tooth performs its proper 
share of the cutting, which is done easily, smoothly, and 
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they do not require to be sharpened as frequently as saws 
on which the teeth are of uneven length. The vise will 
admit saws from four to sixteen inches in diameter and of 
any size hole not smaller than one-half inch. Files of dif- 
ferent sizes may be used, thumbscrews are provided for 
readily adjusting the file and holding it in position to file 
teeth of the length and angle desired. The machine can be 
fastened to an ordinary workbench and requires no counter- 
shaft, being provided with tight and loose pulleys. Full 
directions for setting up and operating accompany each 
machine. 

The machine occupies space 12 by 18 inches; weight, 
boxed, about forty pounds; tight and loose pulleys are 6 
inches diameter, 1'%4 inches face, and should make 115 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

The Lovejoy Company is also sole agent in New York 
for J. V. B. Parkes’ handmade filing-machine tapers, which 
they sell at manufacturer’s prices: Size No. 3%, 12 cents 
each, $1.20 per dozen; size No. 4, 12 cents each, $1.20 per 
dozen; size No. 5, 12 cents each, $1.20 per dozen; size No. 
6, 12 cents each, $1.30 per dozen; size No. 8, 16 cents each, 
$1.68 per dozen. No. 3% files have sharp edges for fine- 
toothed saws. 

The advertisement of these machines appears on page 259 
of this number. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION MEDALS AND 
DIPLOMAS OF AWARD. 

After a long delay the medals and diplomas of award of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition are now being delivered 
to those who are entitled to them. The medal is in bronze, 
three inches in diameter, and was designed by Will H. Low 
and C. E. Barber. On page 320 we show a reproduction 
of the diploma of award. The original is a steel engraving 
on Japanese paper, which was furnished especially by the 
Imperial paper mills of Japan. The size of the paper is 25% 
by 36% inches, and the size of the plate 1734 by 33% inches. 
The diploma was designed by Will H. Low and engraved by 
Charles Schlecht, and printed bythe Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, at Washington. Each award is printed in 
type. Outline type was used for all display lines, and the 
awards proper were printed in Quaint Open, Cushing and 
Self-Spacing Old Style. All the type used was furnished 
by the American Type Founders’ Company, which makes a 
very large variety of outline type. Washington hand presses 
were used, most of which were of the patent rolling-bed pat- 
tern, made by the Cincinnati branch of the American 
Type Founders’ Company. The electrotypes of the medals 





are furnished to exhibitors only upon application to the 
Treasury Department, Bureau of the Mint, Washington, 
D. C., under an Act of Congress of March 2, 1895, which 
makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and impris- 
onment, to make or reproduce facsimiles or photographs 
of the medals. 
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A PRINTER’S SIGN. 


The New York Suz recently published a paragraph con- 
cerning ‘‘a remarkable sign’’ over a down-town store win- 
dow, the letters of which read backward, but it did not state, 
what is of first importance, that it is a printer’s sign, and 
that it represents huge printers’ types. It is the sign 
of Albert B. King & Co., 105 William street, New York. 
Anyone curious to see a picture of it can, by sending ten 
cents, receive a good half-tone engraving from a photograph, 
together with a hundred views of New York’s public build- 
ings, parks, tall office buildings, men-of-war, street and 
river scenes, etc. 





THE J. L. MORRISON COMPANY. 


The J. L. Morrison Company was organized, in 1889, by 
Mr. J. L. Morrison and Mr. A. G. Mackay, the latter being 
the active member of the company. The company was 
formed to manufacture and sell printers’ and bookbinders’ 
machinery and supplies, and how well they have succeeded 
may be judged from the fact that no machines are better 
known in the trade in this country and abroad today than 
are theirs. 

The New Perfection No. 7 is the latest and best of their 
wire-stitching machines. Its right to its title is attested in 
the following extract from a description which recently 





A. G. MACKAY. 


appeared in this magazine: ‘‘ It is when one sees it respond 
to the slightest movement of an indicator on the part of the 
operator, with a readiness which seems almost to imply 
that it understands what is required, that the thought comes 
to the beholder that it is a ‘machine with a mind of its 
own.’”’ It is handsome in design, effective in execution and 
satisfactory in its results. Its capacity is from a sheet of 
tissue paper up to the thickness of an inch and a half of 
solid stock. 

The company manufactures other wire stitchers of 
various grades, the assortment being such as to meet the 
demands of any class of work or any depth of pocket of the 
purchaser. All are furnished with their rotary roll-feed 
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device in an improved form, than which there is no better 
known. Patent supporting and clinching devices and a 
perfected combination table and saddle are features of these 
stitchers which entitle them to the precedence claimed for 
them. 

The Niagara Automatic Paper Feeder is another of the 
successful machines for which the J. L. Morrison Company 
stands sponsor —one which has taken a very prominent 





part in marking a new era in the history of printing. 
Improvements in printing and folding machines have fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession of late years, but, 
strangely enough, the method of feeding the paper to the 
press was until very recently the same as that in vogue 
nearly half a century ago. The production of the Niagara 
Automatic Feeder has made necessary a new order of affairs 
in the pressroom. Instead of a boy or man perched beside 
the feed board of each of the presses, we see instead a small 





machine doing the work with the utmost. precision and 
speed. It does not turn at every fifth sheet to glance at the 
clock, and is never caught napping during working hours. 
A description in detail of the mechanism of the ‘‘ Niagara”’ 
appeared in a previous number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Mr. A. G. Mackay became sole proprietor of the company 
on Mr. Morrison’s retirement in 1894. Mr. Mackay is a 
native of Scotland, coming to America in 1854. He settled 
first in Canada, but removed to New York in 1886. He is 
well known in Masonic circles and is a member of several 
Scotch societies in that city. 





A ROMANTIC TYPE. 


Among the regular advertisers in THE INLAND PRINTER 
is Mr. Heber Wells, of New York. He shows on page 261 
the word ‘‘ Mage,’’ which at first glance may seem a little 
mysterious, but it merely represents some of the wood type 
for which Mr. Wells is so well known as a manufacturer. 
This new face he calls ‘‘ Romantic,’’ and it appears in the 
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new specimen book of wood type he has recently issued. 
There are other new styles of type, borders and ornaments 
shown, making a very neat and attractive book of 128 pages. 
As a specimen of printing the book will bear a close inspec- 
tion. The “strong slat’’ cases made by Mr. Wells have got 
a great renown, while his other lines of high-grade wood- 
work for printers well deserve their good reputation. 





MORTIMER’S PERFECTION SHIPPING BOOK. 


The illustration herewith will give our readers an idea of 
the Perfection Shipping Book designed and patented by 
John D. D. Mortimer, of Stockton, California. The book has 
been in use by a number of railroad companies and other 
corporations for some time, and has been found to be a 
decided improvement upon many of the old forms of ship- 
ping books. The feature of the book, and the one upon 
which Mr. Mortimer’s patents hinge, is the arrangement of 


Electro-Light Engraving Company, of New York city. The 
past five months have been, in point of volume of business 
done, the biggest months in their history, and Mr. Breck 
says there doesn’t appear to be any ‘let up” in sight. 
They have just sent to the Eugene Field Monument Commit- 
tee, at Chicago, a beautiful set of plates for use in the book 
which is about to be issued by the committee. Mr. Henry 
W. Tiernan, its secretary, wrote in reply: “‘ The express 
package came to hand “his morning containing the drawings, 
plates and proofs, and the committee is simply in raptures 
over the beauty of your work.’’ This would seem to give an 
explanation of the demand for their work. 





THE SECRET OF IT ALL. 


The live, energetic manner in which the Campbell Print- 
ing Press & Manufacturing Company is directing the 
attention of the entire printing trade toward its new line of 
Century presses and New 
Model webs, is something 
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unique in the annals of the 
printing-press trade. Its ad- 
vertisements scintillate with 
statements which cannot but 
cause the busy man to pause 
long enough to stow them 
away for ready reference until 
the question of more ma- 
chinery becomes of moment to 
him. Call at its offices and 
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the leaves, whereby those which are intended to remain in 
the book are trimmed off a different length from those 
intended to be torn out, thereby making any single leaf 
very easily handled. For all books requiring duplicate or 
triplicate sheets Mr. Mortimer’s patent is certainly. of great 
advantage. It is but one-third as bulky as the old-fashioned 
book, and its simplicity, accuracy, strength and speed are 
its essential points, and are features that make it preferable 
to other books now on the market. The name and descrip- 
tion need be written but once, as by means of interleaved 
carbon papers the necessary number of extra copies are 
simultaneously made and there is no possibility of mistake. 
Another great advantage is that there is no folding. Mr. 
Mortimer has leased the book on royalty in several states, 
and is desirous of selling the balance of the United States 
as shop or state rights. A full line of samples to canvass by, 
sample sheets, showing how form is made up, instructions 
how to bind, cuts, deed and copies of patents go with each 
right. The price has been placed at an exceedingly low 
figure. Printers desiring to add this new branch to their 
printing department would do well to address Mr. Mortimer, 
who would be glad to answer all correspondence and send 
circulars and full information regarding his invention. His 
address is P. O. Box 743, Chicago, Illinois. 


ELECTRO-LIGHT ENGRAVING COMPANY. 
The man who goes about endeavoring to make himself 


and other people believe that business is about to come toa 
standstill would do well to pay a visit to the office of the 









every officer and employe is 
brimming over with the same 
enthusiasm and belief in the 
Century press which so per- 
meates every circular and 
every bit of printed matter written 
concerning it. The Campbell company 
is not alone in ‘‘ tooting its horn.’’ It 
would seem as though every user of 
a Century press found an elixir of 
enthusiasm and prosperity in every 
revolution of its cylinder, and a sub- 
stantial encouragement to ‘speak 
right out in meeting ’’ concerning the merits of the rotary 
centerless bed movement, continuous register rack and 
other mechanical features which make the ‘‘ Century ’”’ so 
unique among the many good presses in the market. The 
secret of all this is, we believe, the spirit of youth, energy 
and the determination which dominates the Campbell com- 
pany today, to build twentieth century machinery as regards 
construction, producing capacity and perfection of product 
for the progressive printer, in these the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. It is the secret of all successful careers, 
of all successful enterprises. 





THE SHERIDAN PAPER FEEDER. 


Our readers will be interested in the new machine adver- 
tised upon page 267 by Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan. It 
is an automatic feeding machine, intended to be used in con- 
junction with ruling machines, folding machines and print- 
ing presses. The device is one of the simplest for the pur- 
pose intended of any machine yet manufactured, it having 
but about half the number of working parts usually found 
in machines of its kind. It is a positive mechanical paper 
separator and feeder, and grasps but one sheet at a time and 
carries it to the point of delivery in absolute register, no 
electricity or air pumps being used. Reference to the illus- 
tration will give the reader a very good idea of the machine. 
It is being adopted by a number of printing concerns and 
bookbinding establishments, and the manufacturers will be 
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glad to inform those interested where the machine can be 
seen in operation. They have been working for some time 
on this feeder, and feel that they have brought it to that point 
of perfection where there can be no question as to its abso- 
lute reliability and usefulness. Asa time and money saver 
it is worthy of the closest examination. 





THE UNIVERSAL PUNCHING MACHINE. 


A new punching machine has recently been devised and 
constructed by the well-known house of Karl Krause, of 
Leipzig, Germany, intended for the use of boxmakers, being 
suitable for many different things necessary to be done by 
this class of workers. It is operated either by treadle or 
power, and acts quickly, easily and perfectly by either plan. 
It is intended principally for corner cutting, and will save 
time and money when used for this purpose, as it cuts two 
corners at one time. A peculiarity of this machine is its 
shears-like motion, there being an under and upper knife 
working together: like scissors, insuring a very clean and 
smooth cut. It can be used for various shapes of corner 
cutting, such as right angle, acute angle, and fancy corners, 
and will cut round, oval or any other form. The machines 
are now in stock and can be inspected at the works. 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION DIPLOMA OF 
AWARD. 

On page 320 we print a reduced facsimile of one of five 
diplomas of award granted to the American Type Founders’ 
Company, covering the Benton Punch-Cutting Machine, 
Barth Automatic Type-Casting Machine, Automatic Space 
and Quad Casting Machine, Self-Spacing and Copper Alloy 
Type, and excellence of design and assortment of type 
faces, as shown in specimen books. This great type com- 
pany is fortunate in the excellence of its patented machinery 
and appliances, which have resulted in the improvement of 
the quality of type, and the rapid production of numerous 
new series of successful faces. ‘‘ Perfect processes produce 
perfect products.’’ The diploma is a splendid piece of 
design and engraving, and the reproduction of it is very suc- 
cessful. 





SUMMER HOMES. 


In the lake regions of Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa and Dakota, there are hundreds of charm- 
ing localities preéminently fitted for summer homes. Nearly 
all are located on or near lakes which have not been fished 
out. These resorts are easily reached by railway, and 
range in variety from the ‘‘ full dress for dinner’’ to the 
flannel-shirt costume for every meal. Among the list are 
names familiar to many of our readers as the perfection of 
Northern summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short distance from Chicago 
or Milwaukee, and none of them are so far away from the 
“busy marts of civilization ’’ that they cannot be reached in 
a few hours of travel, by frequent trains, over the finest 
road in the Northwest — the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. A description of the principal resorts, with list 
of summer hotels and boarding houses, and rates for board, 
will be sent free on application to F. A. Miller, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Illinois. 





IDEAL IN NAME, IDEAL IN FACT. 


What is the use of wasting so much time and labor in 
working the old Washington hand press when better work 
can be done in less than half the time on the new ‘‘ Ideal”’ 
hand cylinder press? You can afford to set the old hand 
press on one side as a relic of past age, and put in this 
modern invention which has made a complete revolution in 
the printing of country newspapers. The ‘‘Ideal’’ runs so 
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light that one may easily print an edition of 1,000 copies 
without being fatigued in the least. With this press the 
labor of press-day becomes a pleasure. The ‘‘ Ideal’’ has 
solved the problem of how to get out a country paper in 
clean, handsome shape, and with the least amount of wear 
on type and less expense for ink, rollers and oil than is 
possible on any other press ever manufactured. Circulars 
and complete description, also samples of newspapers 
printed on the ‘‘Ideal,’’ will be mailed on application to 
the manufacturers, the Challenge Machinery Company, 
Chicago. 





DEXTER FOLDING MACHINES. 


The agency for the sale of ‘‘ Dexter’’ Folding Machines 
on commission, by F. L. Montague, was terminated May 15. 
The Dexter Folder Company has established its main office, 
selling department and branch mechanical department at 
97-101 Reade street, New York, with branch offices in Chi- 
cago, 315 Dearborn street, and Boston, 149 Congress street. 
Factory, Pearl River, New York. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 23d 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 








BOOKS. 


should have H. G. Bish- 
200 pages, price $1. Also his 
and Estimate Guide,” price $1; 
— $2; the ** Printers’ Order 

eady Reckoner” and “ Dia- 
Sold by H. G. 

Handi- 
All who 





LL LIvE PRINTERS 
op’s ** Practical Printer,”’ 
“Job Printers’ List of Prices 
the ‘* Specimens of Job Work,”’ 
Book,” price $3; the ** Printers’ 
grams of Imposition,”’ price 50 
Bishop, Oneonta, New York, 
estand most useful works pub- 
are starting in business need 


GENTS WANTED — For “‘ The People’s Bible History,”’ 
the latest and most popular work on Biblical topics. Prepared in the 
light of most recent investigations by some of the foremost thinkers in 
Europe and America. Copiously illustrated. Edited by Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, LL.D., with an introduction by Right Honorable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M. P. The best selling book extant. rite for circular and 
information to THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


N INDISPENSABLE TEXT-BOOK FOR PROOF- 
readers. This is what a member of the Chicago Society of Proofreaders 
terms The Proofsheet, the only publication of its kind. Aggressive and pro- 
gressive. $1 a year; 10cents percopy. BEN FRANKLIN COMPANY, 
232 Irving avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


RTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 
pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 ot 11 inches; 96 pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 2-24 Monroe street, Chicago, 
150 Nassau street, corner Spruce, New York. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—Joseph Medill’s address before 

the Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago. A masterly tribute to 

the printer-statesman. Printed in the handsomest style and finely illustrated. 

Price 25 cents (send 1-cent or 2-cent stamps). BEN FRANKLIN CO., 232 
Irving avenue, Chicago. 


O YOU WISH TO INTRODUCE OR EXTEND YOUR 
business in Mexico? Advertise in La Revista Tipografica, the only 
journal in that country devoted to the printing art. Subscription, $1 
(American currency); sample copy, 15 cents (in stamps). Published 
bimonthly by ED M. VARGAS & CO., P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mex. 
RINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lithographic Inks and their 
Varnishes.” You need it in your business) GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 
1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 
At sacrifice, to close estate, 8 by 12 Gordon, 10 by 15 
( 


rordon, 13 by 19 Universal and a 25-inch Paragon paper cutter. 
Address “* F 57,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


BARGAINS — For the next thirty days we offer for sale at 
nominal figures the following secondhand folders, overhauled and in 
good condition: Dexter 3 and 4 fold, with 8 and 16 page paster and trimmer, 
18 by 24 to 26 by 40; Stonemetz 3 and 4 fold, 19 by 21 to 21 by 42; Chambers 
3and 4 fold, 16-page paster, 24 by 36 to33 by 49. SEYBOLD MACHINE 
CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


BROWN NEWSPAPER FOLDER for sale cheap. Size 
seven-column quarto. “NEWS TRIBUNE,” Duluth, Minn. 


cents each. 
and all typefounders. 
lished for printers. 
these books. 
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FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 


wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. Address ‘* F 10,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 








FOR. SALE —One Emmerich & Vonderlehr Bronzing Ma- 
chine for cards and photo-mounts; one-third original price. Address 
B. W. FAY, 27 South Clinton street, Chicago. 


OR SALE—Printing material, stands, type, cases, etc.; 

a 22'4-inch Advance paper cutter; a 14 by 20 C. & P. Old Style Gordon 

press, with steam fixtures, good as new and cheap. MILLER, 219 North 
Summer street, , Nashv ille, Tennessee. 


HELP WANTED. 


WING to the rapid increase of its business a growing 

Western house desires to secure the ‘services of a good competent man 
as assistant superintendent to take charge of entire working force of over 
100 employes and enable superintendent to devote more time to other duties. 
For a first-class man experienced in railway tariff printing this will be a 
most desirable position at a good salary, but a slow man cannot fill the bill. 
Address “ F 17,” care : INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED— elle: first-class half-tone etcher, for a large 
house. Steady work and good pay. Address with specimens, stating 
experience, etc., “* F 61,” care INLAND PRINTER. 




















ANTED— Bookbinder, first-class; rule, forward, finish; 
job bindery in the South. Take charge. Address “F 58,” care 
INL AND PRINTER. 





ANTED— In an up -to-date office, having plenty of work, 

a foreman to take charge of composing room. Must understand the 

business thoroughly and be capable of handling a rush of work without losing 

his head. A man who will work the plant up to its capacity can, after prov- 

ing his fitness, acquire an interest on easy terms. Address eR 55,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Pressmen to use H. L. Roberts & Co’s Tape 
Couplers, the only practical method of permanently — over 4 
ndorse 





tape. Send $1 to 48 Centre street, New York, for sample outfit 
by ee pressmen everywhere. 


ar re SITUATIONS WANTED. — 
A SUPERINTENDENT, who is a practical printer and a 


good hustler, desires to make a change. Sober and reliable. Can give 
best of city references; understands estimating and Stes ing; will accept fore- 
manship. Address “« F 37,” care INLAND PRINTER 














AN educated “gentleman, having twenty- one years’ experi- 
ence handling everything used by the craft, acquainted with Western 
and Southwestern trade, would like to represent either printers’ supply 
house or press manufacturer. References. Address ‘ F 44,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


ROCESS PHOTOGRAPHER and etcher desires position 
with reliable house ; three-color work a specialty. Address ‘* F 12,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED — By competent cylinder press- 
man; can take charge of medium-sized pressroom; sober, married, 
union. Address * F 56,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED—By electrotype molder of ten 
years’ experience; has also had large experience at stereotyping both 
on book and newspaper work. Address * F 13,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
SITUATION WANTED — Pressman — Cylinder (union). 
Expert on half-tone and fine bookwork, sober and reliable; best refer- 
ence; go any where. Address Box 578, Lexington, Ky. 

















ITUATION | WANTED — What firm wants an industri- 

ous, respectable young man to work in job department, where he can 

learn and improve himself? Contract one or two years. Can send samples 
of composition. Address, stating wages, ‘‘ F 21,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER WANTED? A 
thoroughly capable, practical man seeks engagement about Sep- 
tember 1. Possesses thorough knowledge of the business, had large experi- 
ence with help, can estimate and take either working or business manage- 
ment as desired. Would purchase interest later if satisfactory. Refer- 
ences the best. Address “* F 46,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


Y' OUNG UNG MAN of steady habits, five years’ experience, 
wants position as job hand, or will take charge of job and newspaper in 
Can do reportorial work. Address * F 16,” care INLAND 





small city or town. 
PRINTER 


WANTED — On or ‘before July rs position as superintend- 
ent or foreman of job, magazine or news office, by man of twenty 
years’ experience (twelve as foreman); at present foreman of job and maga- 
zine office doing $250,000 annually. Possessed of good address and executive 
ability, and well up in estimating, stock buying, etc. Address “‘ F 18,” care 
INLAND PRINT ER. 


ANTED — Position on an illustrated newspaper by a 
first-class experienced pen-and-ink artist. Good on original work — 
cartoons, posters, etc. Address “ F 14,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED — Situation as manager, superintendent or fore- 

man by practical all-around printer, having twenty years’ experience 

in mechanical and business branches of the trade. A modern up-to-date 

man for first-class shop. Union; steady and reliable. Address ‘ F 43,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 











ANTED — Position as proofreader or MSS. reader by a 
lady experienced in all kinds of proofreading and MSS. revision. 
Address 


. M. SOUDERS, Dean, Ohio. 
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WANTED— Situation by pressman, steady and reliable, 
on any class of work; understands composition; fourteen years’ expe- 
Address “* F 20,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


rience; is a Mason. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


A THOROUGHLY expert energetic workman in photo- 
engraving, to buy an interest in an established engraving and electro- 
Address “* F 41,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
USINESS IN IN MEXICO IS PROFITABLE. Printing is is 
making rapid progress, and printers wish to buy American machinery 
and new material. A well-established printers’ eo. > — wishes to 
extend this business in Mexico and wants a partner with $5,000 (or less) to be 
invested in the trade. Good success and profits guaranteed and the best 
mercantile references given. Address SOCIO MEXICANO, care La 
Revista Tipografica (Box 34), Yrapuato, Gto., Mex. 


OMPLETE SMALL JOB PRINTING OFFICE for sale. 
In good Iowa town. Doing good business. Beats working for wages. 
Nearly new. Price $1,000. Address * F 40,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


IRST-CLASS PRESSMAN wanted as partner in well- 

established and well-equipped printing office in prosperous city; $1,500 

required, partly to enlarge plant. Address J. HARSCH, 114 North Main 
street, Los Angeles, California. 


FOR § SALE — A complete book and job office, fine stereo- 
typing outfit, ruling machine, etc.; everything up to date; old estab- 
lished business, in a live manufacturing city of 30,000; will sell very cheap. 
seen of proprietor the reason for selling. ‘Address “F 48,” care INLAND 
RINTER. 


typing business. Addi 











OR SALE—Flourishing photo-engraving plant, one 
finely equipped and with lots of work on hand. Address * F 60,’ care 
INLAND PRINTER. 
OR SALE— Ola- established weekly newspaper and job 
office in growing Massachusetts town of 9,000. Does a flourishing busi- 
ness and pays a net profit of over $2,200 yearly. Job department has an 
extensive and increasing patronage at good prices; paper has changed hands 
but once in sixteen years. Price $8,500; cash talks. This is a chance ina 
thousand. Address “ F 15,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


JOB PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE — Up-to-date. Good 
patronage ; Massachusetts city of 60,000; owner has other business. 
Address “ F 11,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OB PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE — Up-to-date; good 

patronage; low price; Massachusetts town of 8,000. Owner has other 

os it will pay to investigate. Address ‘“*F 63,” care INLAND 
RINTER. 


FFICE WANTED—Two first-class, steady 
would like to buy or lease a small newspaper or job office. 
“FF 54,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


PARTNER WANTED to unite with me in starting a plant 

for fine commercial printing and other special lines. Must be possessed 
of good business qualifications, reliable, able to command a trade and to 
take the ‘“‘outside”’ end of the business. Location must be in a good busi- 
ness city and center. Address, stating capital willing to invest, ‘“‘*F 47,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTER WANTED — A thoroughly up-to-date job printer 
with $500, to buy half interest and take charge of mechanical depart- 
ment of a big-paying job printing office in city in Michigan. Great oppor- 
tunity for right man. Address * F 45,’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
PRINTING OFFICE—A money winner; 2 cylinders, 3 
Gordons, wire stitcher, cutter, gas engine. Abundant outfit of nearly 
new body and display type, all first class and modern. Well located at low 
rental, and ready torun. Will be sold ata sacrifice. Practical printer with 
— cash can step into a good business. Address ‘*F 53,” care INLAND 
RINTER. 


WANTED — Buyer for republican paper in Ohio. Splen- 
did advertising patronage, legal work, etc. Address **F 19,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
NYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transfer- 


ring and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost 
very trifling. Price of process $1. THOS. M. DAY, Centerville, Ind., U.S. 
EMBOSSING COMPOSITION — The best now on the mar- 

ket is Whiteson’s. Easy to use; hardens ready for use in a few minutes. 
If you have never tried it, it will pay you to send $1 for a sample cake. For 
sale oy, ty eee and dealers in printers’ materials, or by the manufac- 
turer, I ITESON, 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVING MADE EASY — Two simple methods. 
White-on-Black and Granotype. The plates are of type metal and are 
cast, thin or type-high, directly from the writing or drawing, which is done on 
a piece of cardboard. Advertisement and embossing plates, illustrations, 
borders, ornaments, etc., are quickly and cheaply produced by these methods. 
Running expenses (not counting metal, which may be used again), two cents 
for each plate. Circulars for stamp. STEREOTYPING. The best stereotype 
»lates you ever saw, sharp as electrotypes, are made by my Simplex Method. 

sier than the paper method. Costs only $2.00. Outfits for both Simplex 

ot methods, with casting-box, only $15.00. Send stamp for circulars. 

RY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third Street, New York. 




















O MORE ELECTRICITY —For $5 I will send formula 

for preparation that will overcome electricity in the pressroom; has 

been thoroughly tried; ingredients can be had anywhere. L. W. MONSON, 
Wabash, Ind. Don’t miss this. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
HOTO-ENGRAVER’S contact frames. Simple, durable, 


exact; all sizes; ey workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 95 East Fourth street, New York city. 


THE CLIMAX BOOK CORNER is just what you have 
been looking for to protect the corners of books from damage while in 
Former price, $1.75 per thousand; will close out 
INLAND PRINTER Co., 212-214 








transit by mail or express. 
those remaining for $1.00 per thousand. 
Monroe street, Chicago. 


U?-TO-DATE CUTS OF BICYCLES, BASE BALL, 
electric cars, borders and ornaments are shown in our Spring circular 
just issued. Send two 2-cent stamps for a copy. C.J. PETERS & SON, 


145 High street, Boston. 





ANTED — Exclusive agency for some article or goods 
connected with or will sell with the printing trade. References. 
DOCTOR BROTHERS, 64 South Orange avenue, Newark, N. J. 





ANTED —To buy formula for dry developing for half- 


tones. State price. Address * F 59,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


Th A Oth —That emboss paper, but none that 
ere re ers emboss cardboard (all thicknesses) 

as successfully as the Superior Em- 
bossing Composition. Weemboss Tin. So can you. The most successful 
composition in use today. It won’t dry in a minute, but it dries quick 
enough and hard enough to emboss anything to be embossed by the most ad- 
vanced embossers. $1.25 per 7. We make Plates also. Send for pamph. 
2ct. stamp. Superior Emb. Plate and Comp. Co., 328 Franklin St., Phila. 











The “Complete” Set of Composing Rules 


6 to 45 ems, 35 rules of most useful lengths, polished steel, plainly marked, in 
handsome hardwood, velvet lined case—$3.50, 13-em make-up rule, postpaid—15 cents. 
We make to order composing and make-up rules of any length. Catalogue on request. 


HARRISON RULE MFG. CO., Norwalk, Ohio. 








Gasoline Engines 


The Most Reliable and Cheapest 
for Printers. 


No Engineer; no attention required. Catalogue free. 





=x | 
THE VAN DUZEN GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOT0-ENGRAVING (6. 


(R.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, M2 











Received the HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
: ri) / 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 
ww. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








DIXON’S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 
AND 


DIXON'S BELT DRESSING....wnich prevents 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 















Send for Circulars. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
A A Grand Triumph — Not an Experiment. 
a EDI CER AND | 

fi = INK REDUCER AND DRYER 
i) 

< N ba Y (xr For Printers, Lithographers and Siete. 


Tine at agen 
HIS simple and royal device most effectually REDUCES AND REFINES 
PRINTING AND Urrnoonaraic InKs, of any color, age or stiffness 
without affecting the color. Whenever trouble arises in working any 
paper or cardboard, or you want to start up presses mornings without 
washing up to save time, the rollers are sticky, weather damp, cold or 
hot, the ink on the rollers dry, they pull and refuse to take or distribute the 
ink, just put a little Inkoleum on the rollers with your finger and mix a little 
in the ink if stiff, and note the time saved—ten times the cost of Inkoleum. 
For sale by dealers generally. Look out for infringements of our Patents; 
they are all worthless, from the axle greases up. Buy only Inkoleum. 


ELECTRINE MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minn. Geo. M. Stanchfield, Patentee. 





PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


METALLIC TAPE COUPLER | ae" 


| SAVER. 





FOR CONNECTING ENDS OF TAPE USED ON 


Printing Presses and Folding Machines. 


Absolute Register. 


Does away with sewing, eyeletting and other shiftless devices. 


PATENT 
APPLIED 
FOR. 


SEND 
$100 
FOR 
SAMPLE 
OUTFIT. 








Bates’ Automatic 
affe NUMBERING 
MACHINE..... 







Every 

Machine Dial-Setting Movement, 

fully Operates consecutively, duplicates 
Guaranteed. and repeats. 


Steel Figures. Perfect Printing. 


Absolutely Accurate Work. 
Write for Catalogue. 
Bates —— 
Manufacturing Co. 


110 E. 23d St. 
New York. 





ih 
CUT HALF ACTUAL SIZE, 





Rebuilt Secondhand Machinery. 


Potter Drum Cylinder, 2-roller, bed 25 x 35, wire springs, tape delivery. 

Taylor Double Cylinder, 40 x 52, air springs. 

Scott Drum Cylinder, 2-roller, bed 29 x 42, air springs, tapeless delivery. 

Hoe Double Cylinder, 36 x 54, wire springs. 

Hoe Double Cylinder, 28 x 41%, wire springs. 

Hoe Drum Cylinder, 2-roller, 29x41, wire springs, tape delivery, 2 fountains. 

Brown Newspaper Folder, folds sheet up to 32x 48 in., 3 or 4 folds, as desired. 

Babcock Dispatch Double Feed Drum Cylinder Press, with Kendal Folder 
attached, bed 39 x 52 in. 

Babcock Dispatch Double Feed Drum Cylinder Press, with Dexter Folder, 
ved 39x 52 in. 

Scott Two-Revolution Pony Press, 2-roller, bed 24 x 30. 

Scott-Potter Anglebar, 4 and 8 pages, length of sheet 23 in., of 7 columns, 
\-page fold. 

Scott-Potter Straight Delivery, 4 and 8 pages, length of sheet 23 in., 2 par- 
allel folds. 

Bullock Web, 4and 8 pages of 7 and 8 columns, length of sheet 23% in., 
\4-page fold delivery. 

Scott Web, Class U, No. 16%, 4 and 8 pages of 7, 8 and 9 columns, length of 
sheet 26 in., 4-page fold. 

Goss Four- Page Web, will print a 4+-page, 7-column paper of 13 ems. 

Hoe & Co. Type Web, 4 and 8 pages of 7 columns, 13% ems, sheet 23% in. 
long. 


Write for prices. Our illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


All Web Presses are Furnished with Stereotype Machinery for same. 


WALTER SGOTT & GO. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Sr. Louts: Security Building. 


New York: Times Building. 
Boston: Carter Building. 


CuHIcaGo: Monadnock Building. 
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Dot in the Cype Crust. eteeee SESESESEELESESESESESESEES §«EEEEEEEEE 
REEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 4 6666466666640006660006 = ©6PTIITINS..... 
$43 Machinery... 
<¢ Iaterialand 
A.D. Farmer & Son | ews. 
a + SG 8 £EEEEEEEEE 
bEEEEEEEEEEEEETYPE FOUNDING CO. €6666666666666 ie& Book......... 
111 and 113 Quincy Street, Chicago. an aaa 
ae COSCO OOOOOS 

te 
& eeee 
Western Agents for S. M. WEATHERLY, ¢ vat ets 


Empire Cypesetting Machine. 





MANAGER. 





Average Annual Sales 


Established 1883. over 165 tons. 


J. P. TRENTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Leads and Slugs. 


<= 


These goods have been handled by the typefounders 
and dealers of the United States for twelve years. 
Have always given entire satisfaction. 


One of the leading typefounders has taken no less 
than four tons per month for the past eight years. 


SE 
J. P. FRENTOR, 


594 Walnut Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Not in any trust or combine and never will be, but 
will supply my goods to anybody. 


Send your address and confidential price list will be 
mailed you first of every month. 











E. MENUEL & SONS, 


HONORABLE MENTION. | | 
LONDON, 1862. SROOK 
PRIZE MEDAL, ri A dae el 
SYDENHAM, 1865. 


E. MENUEL & SONS, 
PRIZE MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1870. 


HONORABLE MENTION, 
PARIS, 1878. 














.. (Missouri... 


Brass Cype Foundry 
Company 


E. MENUEL & SONS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


No. 1611 South Jefferson Ave. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Og —-+—__—- ng —____—__, 


of Every Description, fOr oo 


..«» BOOKBINDERS, 

.++« EMBOSSERS, 

..«e HAT TIP PRINTERS 
and WOOD PRINTERS. 


MADE OF OUR CELEBRATED 
EXTRA QUALITY OF HARD BRASS. 


Manufacturers of 


»+. SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS. 


NOT IN THE TYPE TRUST. 





PROFIT- 
MAKING 


FINEST PUBLISHE 








TRADE HELPS -aRMRs TGC ean al a eon t ian liga Le 


LIFE SIZE 


BUST PORTRAITS Va 1397 
oF ( x Vf . Yp , 
ROMINENT WO dp Dds 
ANDIDATES~ 
CRAYON LITHOGRAPHS 


SIZE 21% 23 
NO OTHER LINE COMPARES WITH 
THEM IN QUALITY AND PRICE 


LITHOGRAPHED 


SIX vESIGNs 


HANDSOMEST,CHEAPEST, 
MOST CONVENIENTAND ATTRACTIVE 
LINE EVER PUBLISHED. 


PHING CO. apams st. 
OS » & & Ob. X Clem 
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COMPLETE GUIDE FOR PROCESS WORKERS. 


’c Photo-MRechanical Processes 
ANCGrSON S and Guide to Color Work. . 


By MACFARLANE ANDERSON. 


Three-color print, with three flat prints. 

0 Color chart, giving dyes, inks and 

Sd plates. Full-tone, half-tone, elliptical 
PE Pre 


stop, etc., etc. Working details for 

half-tone, zinc etching, photo-lithog- 
raphy, photogravure, collotype, color work, electrotyping, 
stereotyping. Finely printed and handsomely bound. Send 
for sample copy of Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin and for 
prospectus of ‘‘School of Practical Process Engraving.”’ 


E. & H. T, ANTHONY & CO. 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


General Electric Company, 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


FOR DRIVING 


PRINTING PRESSES and all kinds of Printers’, 
Bookbinding and Inkmaking Machinery. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


MAIN OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. CINCINNATI, 0. DENVER, COLO. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

BALTIMORE, MD. PORTLAND, ORE. 
And in all large Cities in the United States. 





** These 
Spring Tongue 
Gauge Pins 
answer better for all-round work than 
any I have used.’’ You will think so 
too, if you ever try them, for they fasten 
quickly, adjust nicely and are secured 
from slipping by forcing the two small 
teeth into the tympan paper. The 
tongue is adjusted with the finger to 
suit any margin, and will relieve most 
any sheet from the type. Easy feeding. 
$1.20 per dozen. 40 cents per set of 3. 
Including an extra tongue for each pin. 


EDW. L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
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FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 
A SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 
a bi RQ CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 
a od cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 
plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 
A simple machine renders previous knowledge of 
Z. engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With 
ARK outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and 
stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 
machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the 
best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - ST. LOUIS. 











SESSSSSESSSESS 


The American Paper Company, 
50 to 56 Custom House Place, Chicago, 
solicits the accounts of reliable printers 
and publishers who purchase round lots 
of Book, News, Writing, Cover or Manila 
Paper, and offers to such trade uniform 
lines of high-grade stock, prompt ship- 
ment, efficient mill service on odd sizes or 


SSSSOSS 


special stocks, and lowest market prices. 
W. O. TYLER, Prest., F. P. TYLER, 
Sec’y and Treas GX OX Gv 
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Dick’s Seventh Mailer. 











OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 


With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


PRICE, $20.26, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, BuFFALo, N.Y. 





Rachinery... 


LONDON AGENT, 


P. LAWRENCE, 
63 FARRINGDON Roap, E. C. U.S.A. 


C2EOSECoCCSE 


° Photo-Sngravers’ a | 


WE OFFER A LINE OF MACHINES DESIGNED AND 
BUILT IN THE MOST CAREFUL MANNER. 


IF YOU WANT A FIRST-CLASS PLANT 


OF MACHINERY, SEND TO US; WE CAN SUPPLY IT. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J., | 


—~O* 


— 
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Only Aigh-Srade 
PAGGHING sinee first 
INVERLION Of 
Cylinder Sresses 
voit 


Dae American Gylinder Gress 
Superior to Gil Others. 


We will put these 
PAGCHINES GQGIRSE 
any Gylinders now 
on the market. 


af 


Three Sizes. 
Three Prices. 


Radical 
and Senuine 


New Bead 


DOVtMeNt. 


SIZE OF BED. PRICE, 
12x14%,. . . $500 
19% x 2534, . . 800 
25x 38,. . . 1,500 





Dre Sreseent Dype Doundry, 
sg. eabaataen tre. mole Goenis for the la. m. 
a ine renal 949-351 Dearborn wi., Shicago. 


Full particulars. 





Behe Peso fee 


NO DANGER. 


fe se ofe se sfee fe 


OWER @oxr iKeith Paper Company 


FKOM GAS OR 





GASOLINE. @® Everywhere! TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 
THe Ott0 Gas Engine FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 


EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 











KEITH LEDGER PAPERS 3%, ite c'canly Marsan 


NO BOILER, rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
NO STEAM, in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 
=a Bag eSSTON | 

NO ASHES, Me, aye N ODAY 

NO GAUGES, i a a 


NO GINEER, RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 

Perfection ‘Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 





Over 45,000 in Use! 


SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. 





WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
OTTO GAS work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
ENGINE WORKS, are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
(INCORPORATED ) folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 
Cor. 33d and Walnu ° 
33 t Sts., No. 245 Lake Street, | The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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HIGH-GRADE WORK. 


()-PHOTO-~ 


PROMPTNESS. 
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(INCORDORATED ) 


SHALF-TONE «= 


\\ COLOR WoRK 
~*~  ¥- MAD 4x» WOOD 
ENGRAVING 

“f ELECTROTYPING 
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REASONABLE RATES. 





In the Kitchen 


it is hardly proper to use the material this ad is 
intended to call attention to, but in the pressroom 
it is a blessing. Have you ever used it? # @ # 
We refer to 


SUPERIOR REDUCING 
COMPOUND %« 2 6 % 


which softens the ink, but does not weaken the 
color. It can be used with either printing or litho- 
graphic inks. Prevents peeling of coated paper. 
Put up in 1-lb., 2-Ilb. and 5-Ib. tins, with screw 
top. Look for yellow label, in red and black ink. 
For sale by all typefounders and printers’ supply 
houses. # & & & & & Ask for “Superior,” and accept 
no substitute. 
Manufactured by 


Superior Reducing Compound Co. 
212-234 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 





If you are thinking of 
‘Lame. DUyINg a 
Job Press 


and want the best for 
your money, you should 
send for our latest 
catalogue and read 
what we claim for 


The Perfected 
- Prouty Press. 





Unexcelled for embossing, half-tones, speed and 
strength. 





GEORGE W. PROUTY CO. 


Manufacturers of PERFECTED PROUTY Presses, 
Wood Printing Presses, and Steel Type for print- 


For sale by ing on wood, burlaps, bags, etc. 
eon 100-102 High Street, 
g y: BOSTON, MASS. 
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oho of WRITE FOR OUR NEW 
CATALOGUE......... 


Ee Se Saree Cate anaes Sree Rennes Cane Senn es tne o 
Soe oy Se See ey Ber Ber Bee ee Bee Bez 
UTS always add to the at- 
tractiveness of an ad. «That 
is why we usually try to 
get one in. « The craze for 
black and white leads us 
to present this one. But 
the effectiveness of an ad. 
me does not lie in its illustra- 
“tion alone. » There must 
be some good reason for what it tries to tell, 
and goods to back all statements made. 
Queen City Printing Inks are made right. 
Had they been made in any other way we 
would not have been in business today. 
Every new customer becomes a permanent 
one. # There is no other explanation for this 
except that the inks give satisfaction. « We 
make all grades and all shades and all colors. 


x 18t WUecN C417 
CHICAGO: PRINTING INK CO. 


347 DEARBORN 


STREET. % % % CINCINNATI. 
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WRITE FOR OUR NEW pe ope 
CATALOGUE........ fe 
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The Three Leaders! 








CHANDLER & PRICE # 2% 
GORDON 
PRESSES.. 


Always give 
Satisfaction. 





Nearly 
4,000 Sold 
and 
not one 
— returned to 
-. manufactur- 
ers. 


THE BEST OF GORDONS! 


These presses out-sell all presses in their class, and have become 
the stan of merit, because of their absolute reliability, str 
ood construction and durability. The American Type Founders’ 
mpany makes a specialty of selling Chandler & Price Gordons ; 
keeps them in stock at all branches, and recommends them to all 
who prefer Gordon Presses, as the best procurable. They combine 
every excellence in a Gordon, with low prices. 


WHY BUY THE SECOND BEST WHEN THE 
BEST COSTS NO MORE? 









PEERLESS ‘if 
PRESS 2 


8x12. $225 
9x13. 
10x15. 
1X17. 
14X20. 
144% x22. 
Fixtures, $15 
Fountains, $25 


Liberal Discounts. 


~ — 


NOT CHEAPEST, BUT BEST DISK PRESS! 





M.A. FOUNTAIN & CO. 
PRINTERS. 
BANK PRINTING A SPECIALTY, 
CHICAGO. 
May 1, 189%. 
AMERICAN TyPE FouNDERS’ Co., Chicago: 

Gentlemen,—We prefer the Peerless to all other job presses, because: 
They earn more money for us than Gordons; they run faster, which gives us 
more work; they do better work, and have stood up for over two years on 
embossing, and this feature alone speaks well for them. We never had a 
form come loose on a Peerless, while we have broken three 10x15 inch Gordons 
—so much so that they were thrown out for new presses. We have never paid 
out a cent for repairs on our Peerless Presses, and they run ten hours a day 
as smoothly as sewing machines. Respectfully, 

M. A. FOUNTAIN & CO, 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST ! 





—_@——_ 





—__= 


GALLY UNIVERSAL--- 


KING OF PRESSES ! 
@ @ @ 


%5 % % On this press finer printing can be done 
than on any other style of press, because it surpasses all 
others in strength, rigidity, ink supply and distribution, 
=. and facilities for rapidly adjusting impression, while its 

~ speed is limited only by capacity of feeder. 


The Universal costs a little more, is worth a great 
deal more, and is the most economical press to buy. 
Full details and prices in an illustrated catalogue de 
luxe sent on application to any branch. 


sncacenoeeeonoebnononnr ddr leecenlaablndadeeeeocn 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS 





American 


Type Founders’ 


Covering ) 


Company (coriien: 


EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER! 
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Dexter Folder Co. 


07-101 Reade St., New York. 


FACTORY: PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 


Bie 


BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO ano BOSTON. 


THE $*DEXTER”’’ IS RECOGNIZED AS THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, 


as indicated by following partial list of recent purchasers: 


NEW YORK. 
Trow Directory Ptg. & Bookbinding Co. 


Harper & Bros. 

Theo. L. De Vinne & Co. 

J. J. Little & Co. 

Edwin Ives. 

Braunworth, Munn & Barber. 
Wm. Knoepke Pamphlet Binding Co. 
J. F. Tapley. 

F. A. Munsey & Co. 

E. M. Tainto: & Co. 

W ynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co. 
Wm. Green. 

Robert Bonner’s Sons. 


CHICAGO. 


Donohue & Henneberry. 
Blakely Printing Co. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
W. B. Conkey Co. 

Rand, McNally & Co. 

C. O. Owen & Co, 

Brock & Rankin. 

Foley & Co. 


Western Methodist Book Concern. 
BOSTON. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Youth’s Companion. 
S. K. Abbott & Co. 


ST. PAUL. 
McGill Printing Co. 
Pioneer Press. 


ELGIN. 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 
The Cosmopolitan. 


WASHINGTON. 
Public Printer. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 





Burr Printing House. C. H. Simcnds & Co. J. C. Ayer Co. 

Richard K. Fox. x es Boston Mailing Agency. BALTIMORE. 

Jas. F, Kempster Printing Co. C. A. Pinkham Printing & Publishing Co. Friedenwald & Co. 

Gilbert H. McKibbon. E. Adams & Co. ST. LOUIS 

ree PHILADELPHIA. C. E. Donnell Newspaper Co. 


North River Bindery. 
Hance Bros. & White. And many others. 


Ono 89/09/8009 00/00 00/001, 80/0000 00/00 09/00/0090? 


use the “Acme’”’ 
* Self-Clamping Cutter ? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. , 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 

The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


Why? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- : 
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faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 


64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 





F.L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 


315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
17 Astor Place, New York, 


THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, also COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING ‘‘ACME”’ CUTTER. 
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TO FIGHT COMPETITION— 


The Wetter. 


If you have a few you can hold your ground against an 
army of rivals who haven’t the courage to invest a little money 
in numbering machines. 

The Wetter enables you to buck against the biggest 
‘oun’ in the printing trade. But what’s the use of talking 
to.you? You’ve made up your mind to have it, and you'll 
get it some day; but wouldn’t it be well for your business to 
get it before another job is lost through not having it? 

Catalogue for the asking. 


Jos. WETTER & Co. 


20-22 MORTON STREET. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Do You Rule? 


That is, do you rule paper? If so, 
you need Ruling Pens. We have a 
large stock on hand, Our 


Sxtra $lue Paste 


is the best thing for making Blue 
Ink for feint-line ruling. 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 
116-120 Market Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Sookbinders’ 
Supplies. 








NEW- CHAMPION- PRESS 
4 a 5 
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__§%{| LOWEST PRICES. | 
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PRICE LIST. 


FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 
* 8x12 ‘* se 600 ‘* 85 


Be es ee RE ey: A RE ge 
“ 9 3, “ 75 “oe Ty S ‘ “ “ 175 
IOXI5 1,000 135 11X17 225 


Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 


Eastest running ; simple in construction ,; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted; for fineas well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
























































No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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The Most Valuable Contribution to the Literature 
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of the 
World Since the Production of the Bible. 2 & 











‘ 
PREPARED BY THE FOLLOWING EMINENT AUTHORS: e ‘ 
Rt. Hon. WILLIAM E, GLADSTONE, M.P., Chester, England. Rev. FRANK M. BRISTOL, D.D., Evanston, Illinois. 
Rev. A. H. SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford, England. Rev. W. T. MOORE, LL.D., London, England. 
Rev. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D., Chicago, Illinois. Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Rev. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., London, Eng. REv. at ee ea oN D.D., Richmond, England. 
Rev. ELMER H. CAPEN, D.D., Tufts College, Somerville, Mass. REv. REG 7% TH . LL.D., Leipzig, Germany. 
Rev. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, D.D., Chicago, Illinois. REv. WILLIAM CLEAVER. WILKINSON, D. D., Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D., London, England. Rev. SAMUEL HART, D. e Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. R. S. Mac ARTHUR, D.D., New York City, New York. REv. J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D., London, England. 
Rev. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D., Lewiston, Maine. ReEv. GEORGE C. LORIMER, TL: D., Boston, Massachusetts. 
Illustrated by artists and engravers whose names typify the highest standard of human genius and achievement. 
THE GREAT WORK OF THE GREAT THINKERS, FAMOUS ORATORS, RENOWNED SCHOLARS, 
WISE WRITERS AND INVESTIGATORS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY...... 
oe Q e CS ah st Cat, Cota (Ca), Cot, oat, y / wy REVOKE AOA 2 2AY IN Ah Cabra Coy Cab aba ah Cah Cab Cast Gaba Caha fab ab ab aha a ab Gabe Cala Cah aba Fab Cea BALK 
WHAT MINISTERS SAY OF IT. 3 4 OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The work impresses me most favorably. It isa beautiful, @ 5) The greatest and most scholarly work yet given to the @ 
rich and thoroughly monumental companion of the Scrip- @ 3 world in relation to the Bible. The talent engaged in the @ 
tures, a really representative and reliable contribution to @ work has never been equaled on any book of a like character. (oF 
religious literature. It is inclusive, expressive, and eminently G The present work is based very largely upon the more recent c 
worthy of the genius enkindled and inspired by the Christian ( discoveries in Assyria, and from the standpoint of archieo- (33 
spirit. Permit me to emphasize my appreciation of the liter- @ logical revelation, which bring out in bold relief the entire @ 
ary quality of the work. Besides its excellent matter and ic 3 Bible history in such a manner as to most firmly convince @ 
splendid method it presents the finest literary finish. Its @ %  eventhe inclined skeptic that all such matters foundinthe @ 
array of talent and fascination of style are really admirable, @ ® Bible are fully sustained.— Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. & } 
incomparable. DeLoss M. TompKINs, A.M., D. @ x g i 
Pastor M. E. Church, W "heaton, Minois. € A list of writers that for scholarship and representative & 
@ ) reputation as religious leaders has probably never before been c 
What Gladstone and Sayce have written expressly for its (23 A) paralleled in a single published work in the English tongue. é 
pages, giving the latest results of their largest knowledge, is fa 3) — Baptist Union. @ 
enough to justify even the most cultivated oe amongusin @ 8) @ 
the purchase of this admirable book, and the English ex- @ °) The work is prepared by men of the ripest scholarship and @ 
premier and the eminent English archxologist are only two ( 5) the deepest. thought, and containing the results of the latest é 
out of eighteen specialists who =e contributed to ‘* The c 3 discoveries in archeology, make a work which will be a superb @ 
People’s Bible History.’ JOHN H. VINCENT, é addition to any library in the country, whether public or pri- (o3 
Bishop Methodist Episcopal Church. c ) vate. It is not too abstruse for general reading, but isessen- @ 
( %) _—itially a book for the people.— To/edo Blade. @ 
The laudable effort of the editor and publishers of ‘*‘ The C ) c 
People’s Bible History ’’ has been to so arrange and classify @ -) It is the work of scholars, and it has not been hastily pre- @ 
the many periods and facts that they may be seen and studied @ *) pared; it will prove a most valuable adjunct in the reading of @ 
in their orderly places and relations in the progressive national é ‘) the Scriptures. No more important contribution | to theologi- @ 
and religious life of Judaism, as it prepared the way for and c ~# al literature has been published in America.— Feannette L. g 
moved on to its fulfillment in Christianity. The workis @ a) Gilder in New York World. fo 
timely and able. H. W. Tuomas, D.D., c a) fo 
Pastor People’s Church, Chicago.* @ In the work of preparation it is manifest that care and (23 
@ money have been lavishly expended to secure a standard and fs 
A better array of scholarship could not easily be drawn & :) authoritative treatment of the subject which should at the 2: 
together. The work is able, advanced, yet true to Biblical @ 0) same time be popular with, and in the highest degree service- @ 
and conservative theological ‘thought. é &) able to, the plain reader of Scripture.— Northwestern Chris- t 
ROBERT MACDONALD, D.D., é =) tian Advocate, Chicago. fo 
Warren Avenue Baptist Church, Boston. & ) @ 
@ Especially would we recommend it tothe family circle. Let °c 
I consider *‘ The People’s Bible History ” a great advance o: a) the members of a Christian household carefully read it from & 
in the presentation of Biblical truth, and a great addition to fo =) beginning to end, and the Bible will be to them more than @ 
the literature upon the subject. The Rev. Dr. Lorimer is a3 =) ever the * Book of Books.” — The W ‘atchman, Boston. @ 
assuredly one of the most competent men now living to handle © 3) © 
such a topic. RuSSELL H. CONWELL, D. D., @ a) It is a volume that will be an ornament to any home,and @ ei. 
President of Temple C oe and Pastor of Grace c =) will be not merely an ornament but a source of unceasing 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. : blessing and benefit to the entire family.— Jtam’s Horn. 
ihe, rit Dewey XK Eee en Een ION (Xe x (ei RMA Rye RRR RRR RR Rie Reticuli: { 3, 
THE OCTAVO OR POPULAR EDITION Contains 950 pages, 57 full-page illustrations and 7 colored maps. Three j 
styles of binding — cloth, half levant and full levant..... 
THE QUARTO OR EDITION DE LUXE Contains same text in larger type; 1,280 pages, 200 full-page illustrations and 
numerous maps. Full levant. In one volume, or in two separate volumes. 
4 
THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., Publishers, 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
Send for circular giving fall particulars. Agents wanted everywhere, Liberal commissions allowed. 
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* J Lowest Market Prices 
e a er I i ( Is on News Papers, Book Papers, Writing 
Papers, and all kinds of Paper and En- 
velopes for mill shipment. 


Gompany, ini hanalla 
Dp a Dp e r and Authorized Agents for 
Leading Manufacturers. 
Gareful Attention 
devoted to Mill Orders for Special 


Sizes or Qualities. 1535-1536 Marquette Building, 
GHIGAGO. 


.Gorrespondence Solicited. 


Long Distance Telephone : 
Main Express 84, 











bere are Printing Inks and Printing Inks. Sik 
But when you set through experimenting, en 








come back, as everybody does, fo the old reliable 


goods of GEO. Dyather’s Sons, 29 Rose 
St., Dew York. Boke 
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, eArtistic Engraving 
ad 


POLOGOGHOLE TOSOLGLO 
| | 





FOR CATALOGUES, | 
BOOKS, SOUVENIRS, 
NEWSPAPERS + + 
LETTERHEADS tr 


— ——— 























By (Vlodern ciencaneall 








Every Proprietor Should Have One. 


a a 
Mr. F. B. Berry, manager Cleveland Type 
Foundry, says: ‘ We have just sold the last 
of the books sent us, and would suggest that 
you send us more. We honestly believe that 


you have a book which every propriétor would 
buy, if only it could be called to his attention.”’ 


By F. W. BALTES. 





This book presents a system of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors and losses. 
Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through the office without being charged, 
and its actual cost in all details shown. The forms of Job Book, Job Ticket, Time Ticket, combined Journal 
and Cash Book, and Job Ledger, have been perfected by practical experience, and are 


Simple, Comprehensive and Practical. 


The tables published show how completely the system works, and furnish statistics of inestimable value to 
any employing printer. They show that printing, like other manufacturing pursuits, may be reduced to a 
science, and the actual cost of production ascertained. A number of pages are devoted to notes and pointers on 
printing, giving many useful hints of service to both employer and employe. Specimens of printing are shown, 
with prices on each in quantities. The principal items of everyday commercial printing are shown in the price 
list. By this system any printer of moderate experience should be able to quote uniform and fair prices on all 
kinds of work. Its use 


: Saves Time, Avoids Error, Insures Accuracy. 


The book contains 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, printed on 28 by 42 100-1b. S. & S. C. book paper, bound in full 
cloth, and will be sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1.50. The contents are covered by copyright, but free use 
of all forms is given cheerfully to purchasers, with a view of encouraging their use and benefiting the craft. 


For Sale by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


NANA, ig0 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 












THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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CGRSEATREATC RAG EACEAGLE OXAGRIE GOA 


Che Buckie Printers’ Roller Co. 3 teats: 


Manufacturers of....... € ders for casting Job 


“CHILLED FACE” PRINTERS’ ROLLERS @ ne mete of Ot ¥ 


= COMPOSITIONS —-—— r 6 the rollers after cool- 


Telephone, Harrison 435. ing. s# o 8 of SF 8 


Try our Rollers and be convinced of their Superiority. . 
If you want GOOD ROLLERS, order from US. @) °* GUARANTEED. 








THE BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 421 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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« Had" ee A an 


i 2 
CHICAGO. Geer) 
re and Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 

Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars on Night Trains, 


THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING 4 TRAINS Every Day 
CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 


SmiLTO 


<f J 
| Ke> 














HALF TONE ow 
c ETCHING, /3\ 


en’! Pass. Agt., 
CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 

















Donitor >| 


~ Automatic 
~ lire Stitcher. 


SIMPLE, 
DURABLE, 
RELIABLE. 


~ =] 


INSTANTLY CHANGED from one thickness of work 
to another. 


NO CHANGE OF PARTS for different thicknesses of wire. 


Five sizes, covering all classes of 
work, from one sheet up to 14 
inches in thickness. 


Send for illustrated circular of the 
‘*Monitor’’ before you buy. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


197-201 S. CANAL STREET, 


f ~ CHICAGO. 
ee 
LATHAM MACHINERY Co., 197 South Canal Street: CHICAGO, September 19, 1895. 
Gentlemen,—We have had two of your wire stitchers in use since April 15, and they have given 
complete satisfaction. Yours truly, THE ARMOUR PRINTING WORKS 


THE FOLLOWING ARE ASONG THE [ANY USERS OF THE ‘ lONITOR”’ : 





FostTER PRESS, ‘ ° ; . Chicago. L. TEMPLIN & Co.,. ° ‘ - Calla, Ohio. 
REGAN PRINTING Hou SE, . : 3 W.F. Roprnson & Co., . . Denver, Colo. 
Jacoss-CoLes & Co., . . “ rd MONITOR Pus. Co., ° ° - Rockford, Il. 
Gro. E. MARSHALL, . ° . ‘ - CADOGAN & HATCHER, . ° Quincy, * 
J.W. WATTERS & Co., . ° " ° ys HOFFMAN PRINTING Co., . ° 1“ 23 
C. H. NICHOLSON, eee a ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER, - Springfield, <A 
Witt ROSSITER, . . . . .- cs ILLINOIS STATE JOURNAL Co., <4 
ROBBINS Bros., . ae vi Gowpy PRINTING Co., Colorado S rings, Colo. 
“ 

face ens. & Hatt, 3 fae “ BapGER Book & BINDERY Co. 4 ond _ Lac, 
J. M. W. Jones Pro. & Sra. Co. i ; 6 S. A. BRIsToL Co., . ° Cuceninn, “Wyo 

D. F. STEWART, . ° . #7 RECORD PRINTING Co., . Bardstown, y. 
H. P. BARBER, . Z 4 . South Chicago. GLEANER Pos. Co., ° F Pittsburg, Pa. 
HULBERT Payne, ; 2 New York City. MEYER & Co., > . . “ ed 
BEALE PRESs, . 4 j . - - Boston. Foster, Dick. & Co., “e ts 
Rost. BURLEN, . > : < ° 4 Wo. ScHwWaARz, Sr., Ke as 
J. L. McIntosa, ‘ ‘ ; : “ Duncan & Co., ° vis 4 
DETROIT Pus. Co., . , . Detroit, Mich. T. A. CLIFTON, . é ° ‘Williamsport, Ind. 
Wma. GRAHAM PTG. Co.,. - - AGE PUBLISHING Co., . . Clinton, Iowa. 
FRANKLIN PTG. AND ENG. Co. +» Toledo, Ohio. WILL WELLS, » ° ° Alton, “ 

CLEVELAND Book BINDERY Co., Cleveland, af MESSENGER PvuB. Co., . Jackson, Miss. 
O. S. HUBBELL PRINTING Co., 8 FRANKLIN Pc. & PUB. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
GROSSMAN PAPER Box Co., “ ei Foote & DAvIEs Co., > ed ae 
J. B. SAVAGE, ‘ ° - ss ATLANTA LiTHO Co., . ; - “ 
Wm. Bayne Pr«. Co., es > . % i W.H. Cove & Co., . - Houston, Tex. 
P.J. Kun, . ‘ Mansfield, ‘“ EUGENE VON BorcKMAN, ° Austin, “ 

LAWRENCE PREss, ° . Columbus, ‘* Haz, Brack & Co., . Minneapolis, Minn. 
INDIANAPOLIS LIVE Stock JOURNAL Co., A. B. FaRNHAM, ‘ = a 


Indianapolis, Ind. Cc. E. Jupp, S > : Los Angeles, Cal, 


ashe. 
ef; “= Boston. Mass 

IN 

1 ) i f ‘ 
il it: 


JAMMIN, series 





alcatel IAOIGI® = none 
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Scientific American 
diag for 







CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 
a pnteemeation a free Handbook write to 

MUNN CO., 361 BroaDway, NEw YORK. 
Oldest Fhe “he securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientitic American 


ion na circulation of any scientific paper in the 

hoe peg illustrated, No intelli ent 

man poate be without it, Weekl Ps- a 

ear; $1.50 six months, Address, MUN: & CO,, 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, Ne’ New York City, 
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The J. W. O’Bannon Go. 


72 Duane St., New York, 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ Etc. 


SUPPLIES == = 


LEATHERS tescription me 


Skytogene, Marble, Lithograph and 


Leather Papers. 


x.) 
Sole Agents 
—FOR— 
WwW S 


IGGIN’ 
LINEN FINISH 
BOOK CLOTHS, 
BUCKRA/IIS, 


- 








Use O’BANNON’S 
FLEXALINE.... 


Excels all other Glues 
on the market for 
Flexibility. 


FFFFFFFFSS 





. A Good Point 


Aor h. to remember is that the 
Vi use of Cerotypes brings 
Viet money into a printer’s 

pockets which could not 
get there in any other 
way, for without them 
he could not do the same 
class of work. 





Drop us a line about it. 
Letter-heads, 
Letter-heads, FRANK McLEES & BROS. 
Checks, Drafts, 28 Elm Street, 
Receipts, etc. NEW YORK. 





PAPBR TRIMMING 
>" KNIVES w.~< 








GOOD TEMPERING 
MEANS STRONG, KEEN-CUTTING EDGES. 


Our Tempering is unexcelled, for we use an 
accurate instrument which measures the temper- 
ature of our furnaces. Try them. 


A. A. Simonds & Son, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Garbon 
Papers. 


Not the dirty, oily, greasy stuff sold at 
high prices. 

Write for what you want, explaining 
the use required, and we will mail 
samples and prices. 


Philip Hano & Go. 


808-810 Greenwich St. 315 Dearborn St. 


UFFOLKN 
ENGRAVING 
2 


FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 7 
\ FOR MAGAZINE ff 
IRCULAR AN 





275 WASHINGTON ST-BOSTON 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
FRANK G. STEWART, HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 
Pres’t. Gen’! Manager. 


The 
Pbhoto=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


723 Sansom Street, ~ - PHILADELPHIA. 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 
GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE — PROMPTNESS. 


Our Catalogue now ready. 


COPPER, hard and soft ZINC, specially manu- 
factured for half-tone and line etching. Superior 
to anything in the market. Absolutely level plates 
any size or thickness. 


ETCHING METALS 





Also, fine grades of brass and steel for engraving 
purposes. Extra quality cutting and smoothing 
Engravers’ Charcoal. 

fimerican Steel and Gopper Plate Go. 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





dustralia— 


Jo Manufacturers: 

If wanting good, sound and produc- 
tive representation in “AUSTRALIA,” 
write HARRY FRANKS, 70 Pitt St., 
Sydney, who now has the pleasure of 
representing 

THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, New York, 


Messrs. W. H. PARSONS & CO., 
Paper Manufacturers, New York, 


and others in America and England. 





Notice ! 


i will be imitated — if 
Every Good Thing possible. We find 


that Gelatine Gum is—that proves what a good 
article it is. Attempts at imitation have been 
made, but none equal. Try it for Blank Books. 
The only thing that will make a flat-opening book 
without extra cost. 


FOR SALE BY 
Slade, Hipp « Meloy, 
300 Wabash Avenue, 
GHIGAGO. 





Inland printer 
ast Poster's 


We still have a few Inland Printer Posters for 
the months of November, 1895, and January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April, 1896. The designs are 
by Will H. Bradley, printed in colors, and should 
be in the hands of every collector. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


The Inland Printer Co., 
212-214 Monroe St., 
Chicago. 





American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY— 71-73 W. Monroe Street. 








A. R. 
KING 
MFG. 
co. 


534 
West 22d 
Street, 


NEW 
YORK 


= Send 
for circular. 












KING FF 
Embossing eam 
Press. ig 


Made in twosizes. gi 

One die box and 
counter Peas 
furnished 
with each. 
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SEE COLORED INSERT IN THIS 
NUMBER, 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Send for samples and prices of our 
SPECIAL 


G LU E Bookbinders’ Glue. 


IT’S THE BEST! 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS. 


ARMOUR & CO., Proprietors. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


New York Office, 182 Duane St. 
205 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Boston Office, 39 Commercial Wharf. 





THE MUNSON 
TYPEWRITER 


IS A GOOD MACHINE! 








A High-Grade Standard of Excellence. 


The MUNSON contains more important 
features than any other ove Typewriter. Investi- 
gation solicited. Address for particulars, 


The Munson Typewriter Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 West Lake Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
P. S.— Good Agents wanted. 





Tue VERY LATEST “J i896 


“HICKOK” 
PAPER- 
RULING 
MACHINE 


WITH 
NO 
EXTRA CHARGES 


FOR 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

















. Si Sa 


AVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 
PAGING AND NUMBERING, PERFORATING AND 
DOING -ALMOST-ANYTHING MACHINES ? 


COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. 


THE W. O. HICKOK M’F’G CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 











SEESSESELESELEEEEELESE LESS 











THE BIRECT LINE 


Chicago Cincinnati 
Indianapolis Louisville 


ALL SOUTHERN CITIES 


City Ticket Office. 232 Clark St., Chicago, 
W.H.McDOEL, FRANK J. REED, 


Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


between an 


FFFFFFFFSFSFFFS FFF FF FF FFFF 





Vest Pocket Manual of Printing. 


HE INLAND PRINTER’S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing is indispensable 
to everyone interested in the printing trade. A compilation of the most 
valuable tables of reference arranged in convenient form, together with a 

practical and up-to-date treatise on punctuation and capitalization, with defini- 
tions of bookbinders’ terms, and a series of complete and accurate diagrams of 
imposition. Size, 24% by 5% inches; 86 pages; leather bound ; 50 cents, postpaid. 


The Btiquette of Gards and 
Stationery. 


HE average person is prone to forget the forms that usage demands should 
be observed in visiting cards, invitation cards, wedding announcements, 
death notices, etc. To be able to place in the hands of inquirers a neat 

code of rules answering all questions, saves much time, and secures orders for 
work. ‘‘The Etiquette of Cards ”’ fills all requirements of this nature. No printer 
doing society printing should neglect securing this convenient and handsome 
work, which also includes the sentiments of flowers and jewels. 95 pages, 4% 
by 6% inches. Silver embossed cloth cover. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


————— PUBLISHERS 


212 and 214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO..... 


150 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Nothing @ucceeds 


wf, 

* 

4, : ; 

# like Ouccess. 
a aga’ THE Success oF 

SI © AAT. 

i T AUBER 

© | 

se ; ISTAE*RESU[T: OF “MERIT. 
wil 

fi @ invite the most careful investi. 
2s Wale Gti Of OU NeW Cons 
a struction ond guarantee 
wk J for Satisfactory Speed, im- 
cai YOU-0 Pression, Yegister, diss 
be PERIOR tribution and life. 












































SIMPLE, © 
° DURABLE 
0 POPULAR 
ae Orn °- 
Are-in-use-in-the 
Principal 
Offices oF the Union 
72 P0N.- 


WESTERN OFFICE: 


256 Dearborn 
CHICAGO. 


H.W. THORNTON Mar] 





URE 





Every-Part- ts:Berfect. 
No-Springs-or- Cams. 


ED ASN 
\3 


Ylthout (omplicated ee 





cece * Cyechanism. 
Van ALLENs Gy iG 
© BouGHTon 











HM 1023 ROSE'ST. New York 
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FRANKLIN 


HALF- 
TONES 


ARE KNOWN 
tHE WORLD OVER! 








HAVE AN ESTABLISHED 
REPUTATION EVERYWHERE 
FOR ———<—< ~~ 





~~ VIERKPECT ~ PRINTING ~ QUALITIES ~ ~ 


YOU WANT OUR PLATES— 
THEY MAKE PRESSWORK 
EASY. . ae. -& 


FURTHER SAMPLES AND LOWEST 
ESTIMATES PROMPTLY 
FURNISHED. 


FRANKLIN 


ENGRAVING and ELECTROTYPING 
GOMPANY 


3411-351 Dearborn St., Ghicago. 
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The “Missing Link” in the Point System! 


mm COTT’S 
“Happy Thought” 


Fonts of 
Short Leads and Slugs. 


Each font consists of accurately cut labor-saving leads 
and slugs in four thicknesses, as shown in illustration, which 
also shows style of box in which they are sold. 


MADE IN FIVE LENGTHS, AS FOLLOWS: 


One- 
Point 
Brass 

Leads. 


Three- 
Point 
Leads. 








Two-Point 
eads. 





Six-Point 
(Nonp.) Slugs. 











4 point, 1% ems pica—price per. font, - - $1.25 

- - - 1.25 
= “ : “ + io os 1.25 
48 “ 4 “ “ “ 1.25 
60 “ 5 “ “ “ 1.25 


All five fonts, consisting of over 3,000 pieces, in one order, $6.00. 
When desired, the fonts will be xicked at 25c. per font additional. 


Every printer will appreciate the value of having a good 
supply of short leads and slugs and a place for them. Few 
offices have sufficient, and they soon become scattered for 
want of a convenient place to keep them. Put into a busy 
office, the “‘Happy Thought’ Fonts will save their cost in a 
month’s time. 


We can’t keep house without them.” 
IHLING Bros. & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Sent by express on receipt of price. 


COTT & EVANS, Manufacturers, 


eo Se ere eee COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BOTTOM PRICES. 








Old Style 
Gordon 
Presses 


SOLD ON A RATIONAL BASIS. 


FFFFFF 


We have put the knife in deep. 


8x12, - - $99.00 | Steam Fixtures, - $ 9.00 
1035, +--+ 150.00 | Wolverine Fountain, 8.00 
14x20, - - 240.00 | Jupp Fountain, - 16.00 


At above prices delivered anywhere east of the Mississippi River. 


We don’t confuse you with a big list and haggle over a few 
per cent difference in the discount, but get at once to the core. 


WILLIAM C. JUPP, 


We are in no Trust, Combine DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


or Agreement.... 

















A Careful Examination 


Of the facts in the case will convince you that it 
pays to buy inks from us. Some of the biggest 
and handsomest newspapers in the country are 
being printed with our inks, and our book and 
job inks are famous. If you are looking for an 
A No. 1 article at a live-and-let-live price, drop 
us a line. 


Roosen Ink Works, 


31 and 33 South Fifth Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO ano 
LONDON. 





Unequaled for Strength, 
Durability, Simplicity and 
Gonvenience. 


LATHAM PERFORAIOR 


Perfect sectional adjustment. Bent or broken needles instantly replaced. 
Needles sharpened without removing head. 


Send 


and for 
Descriptive 


Circular. 






A FEW WHO ARE USING THIS MACHINE: 


Will Wells, Alton, Iowa. 

Indianapolis Live Stock Journal Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Champlin Ptg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Pettibone, Sawtelle & Co., Chicago. Henry Seraphin, Columbus. 

Chas. N. Smith, New York City. ** Wichita Eagle,” Wichita, Kan. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 197-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO. 


Barrett’s Bindery, Chicago. 
Chas. Schuetz, Chicago. 
Cameron, Amberg & Co., Chicago. 
W. G. Lioyd, Chicago. 
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TILITIES AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR PRINTERS. 


The following books and other articles are on sale by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago and New York, and 
can be had by remitting amount named under each. Look over the list. You willsee a number of things you ought to have: 





THE PRINTER'S ART. 
TEXT-BOOK and book of specimens for printers’ use, by A. A. Stew- 
d art, Salem, Mass. From every place where this work has circulated 
expressions have come concerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor in art. It is a publication that 
we can commend for its practicability and good taste and its suggestiveness 
tothe printer. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION, COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 

EING a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement com- 

position, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms 

and comments of judges of award and others. A book for the 
apprentice or the journeyman. 80 pages, postpaid, 25 cents. 


TEMPORARY BINDERS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 
E can now supply binders for THE INLAND PRINTER intended to hold 
the magazine from month to month as the numbers are received. 
These covers are substantially made of cloth, under the patents of 
the National Binder Company, of Boston, with steel strips to hold six num- 
bers, the front cover being neatly stamped with the name of the magazine. 
Just the thing for preserving your numbers until ready for binding. Price, 
postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada, $1. 


THE COLOR PRINTER. 

HE standard work on color = America. By J. F. Earhart. A 
veritable work ofart. 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 
color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound in cloth, 

—— in gold and fourcolors. To producea limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. Book contains 166 
colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these books. 
The limited edition will soon be exhausted. By special arrangement we 
are enabled to offer this work (the price of which was $15) at the special 
low rate of $10, postpaid. Orders must be sent through us. 


MAGNA CHARTA BOND ADS. 

HIS is a complete set of 148 designs submitted in the recent advertise- 
ment competition of the Riverside Paper Company in book form, 
and is a valuable work for the compositor, the apprentice, the adver- 

tiser or the writer of advertisements, as it gives many suggestions as to 
proper display. A 160-page book, 9x12 inches in size. Gold embossed 
cover. Sent by express, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM. 

Y Edwin L,. Shuman, of the Chicago Journal staff. This book treats of 
B newspaper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its 
laws in an informal way for beginners, local correspondents and 
reporters who do not already knowit all. Its chapters include ‘‘ Evolution 
of the Press,’’ ‘‘ Plan of a Newspaper Article,” ‘‘ A Day with a Reporter,” 
“Interviewing and News-gathering,”’ ‘‘ Getting a Start as Correspondent,” 
‘Methods of the Editorial Room,” ‘‘ Writing a Special” and ‘“‘ Women in 

Newspaper Work.’’ Cloth bound, 230 pp., postpaid, $1.25. 


REDUCING GLASSES. 

VERY printer, artist and photo-engraver should have a reducing glass 
by which to examine pen drawings. By the use of these glasses you 
can tell just how your drawing will look when reduced and be ena- 

bled to tell how much reduction it will stand. Price, unmounted, securely 
packed in box, by mail, 35 cents. 


EVERYBODY’S POCKET DICTIONARY. 

ONTAINS 33,000 words, the pronunciation, syllable divisions, part of 
speech, capitalization, participles and definitions being given. It isan 
invaluable companion to everybody who has occasion to talk, read or 

write. This book is not a “speller,” made hastily only to sell; but is an 
accurate and complete dictionary, compiled from the latest edition of Web- 
ster’s great International. Especially valuable to every editor, printer, 

ressman, student and stenographer, and worth ten times its cost to any- 

y. Size, 2% by 5% inches. Leather, indexed, 50 cents; cloth, not 

indexed, 25 cents. 
VIEWS IN THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 
LL printers take an interest in the Home which has been established 
d at Colorado Springs for the benefit of sick and disabled members of 
the craft. Many have read of it, but have not been able to visit the 
institution. The next best thing is to have correct photographic views of 
the various rooms. These are genuine photographs mounted on cardboard, 
8 by 10 inches, not half-tone prints. Thirteen views, postpaid, $1.50. 


GOODWIN’S MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. 

ITH this work you can learn bookkeeping at home, within 100 hours’ 
study, onan! the aid of ateacher. The best book of the kind pub- 
lished. Practical; up-to-date; written by anexpert. Size,74x10y%, 

293 pages, printed in red and black, richly bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, $3. 
THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND STATIONERY. 

HE average person is prone to forget the forms that usage demands 
should be observed in visiting cards, invitation cards, wedding an- 
nouncements, death notices, etc. To be able to place in the hands of 

inquirers a neat code of rules answering all questions, saves much time, 
and secures orders for work. ‘The Etiquette of Cards” fills all require- 
ments of this nature. No printer doing society printing should neglect 
securing this convenient and handsome work, which also includes the sen- 
timents of flowers and jewels. 95 pages, 4% by 6% inches, Silver em- 
bossed cloth cover. Price, 50 cents. 


DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOBWORK. 


fifty-page pamphlet, 6 by 2 inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 
designs for job composition taken from The British Printer. Its 
ges are printed in browns, olives and greens; all of the designs 


shown ng given in one color as Se = guns or key forms for colored 
work or to be used separately. British composition varies considerably 
from work in America, and printers here can gain ideas which can be 


worked over and used to advantage. Printed in fine style by Raithby, 
Lawrence & Co., Ltd. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WORDS. 
HEN and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules 
and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace Teall. Contains 224 pages, sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, size 5by7 inches. The work is a most 
useful one for authors, printers, teachers, telegraphers. stenographers 
and all who care for the correct writing of English. Price, $1.25. 


MACKELLAR’S AMERICAN PRINTER. 

HIS is a standard work and should be in the hands of all printers who 
desire to excel in their art. It contains practical directions for man- 
aging all departments of the printing office, as well as complete 

instructions for apprentices. It gives several useful tables, numerous 
schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. Revised 
and enlarged, 384 pages, bound in cloth, price $2; by mail, $2.12. 


WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHART. 

HIS book contains seventy-three specimens of cover papers of various 
colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink— 
black, yellow, red, blue and brown—colors most generally in use. 

Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great 
value to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a cer- 
tain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. Price, 80 cents. 


NICHOLS’ PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK, 

HIS is one of the most useful record books for printers running offices 
of moderate size, that has ever been published. It serves both as an 
order book and a journal, no journalizing being necessary, making a 

short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn ata 
lance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
een posted. Once entered in this book, it is impossible to omit charging 
anorder. Size of book, 9 by 12 inches ; capacity, 3,000 orders. Price, $3. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION IN METAL ENGRAVING. 


HIS work gives full information in regard to gold and silver marking. 

It is intended more particularly for apprentices, and gives copies, 

script, alphabets, Old English text, monograms, ciphers, inscriptions, 

etc. Shows how to learn engraving of this kind, the kind of tools to use 

and how to use them, with full instructions and illustrations. Also gives a 

synopsis of the different branches and general information on engraving. 
Forty-eight pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 4o cents. 


VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 

HE INLAND PRINTER’S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing, just issued, is 
indispensable to everyone interested in the printing trade. A com- 
pilation of the most valuable tables of reference arranged in con- 

venient form, together with a practical and up-to-date treatise on punctua- 

tion and capitalization, with definitions of bookbinders' terms, and a series 
of complete and accurate diagrams of imposition. Size, 2% by 5% inches, 

86 pages. Leather, socents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING. 

““/TSHE Pentateuch of Printing,’’ written with simplicity and profusely 
illustrated with portraits, specimens of early typography, and pic- 
tures of the printers’ materials and processes, is an admirable 

volume for every printer, or for those entering upon the practice of the 

art. This great work has been reduced from the original price of $4.50. 

Crown quarto, cloth, gilt top. Mailed on receipt of $2.50. 


LEFFINGWELL’S RULES OF ORDER. 


EFFINGWELL’S Manual and Rules of Order for Parliamentary 
Debate is SF emrene of thirty-two pages, giving points that every 
presiding officer and every member of any organization should 

know. Compiled from the best authorities; condensed ; simplified ; tells 
what may and what may not be done pending any question in debate. 
Price 10 cents, postpaid. 

DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS. 

O keep in touch with the progress being made in England in typog- 
raphy and presswork, American printers and —— should pur- 
chase a copy of *‘ Specimens from the De Montfort Press,” a magnifi- 

cently printed, specimen book, 9 by 11 inches in size, bound in flexible 
cloth, containing 50 sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic 
art, color printing and engraving. This work is a valuable one for the 
compositor and the pressman, giving, as it does, such a variety of designs 
for ball programs, invitations, business cards, letter-heads, menus and 
other classes of job work, printed in colors, and with an index giving 
description of each job, the colors used, and how obtained. Specimens of 
half-tone color work by various processes are given. Price, postpaid, $1.10. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Y Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., gives clear and concise directions for pro- 
B ducing engravings by modern methods of photo-engraving, and 
accurate directions for following the best processes for making cuts 
—both in line and half-tone. Accurate formulas and directions are given 
for compounding all the preparations used. The author has endeavored 
to put all needful facts in such shape as to be easily understood, and to 
enable the beginner to avoid mistakes. Bound in cloth, with numerous 

diagrams, and provided with a copious index. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


THE COST OF PRINTING 
Y F. W. Baltes. In this work the author presents a system which has 
B been in successful operation during the past ten years, and is adapted 
to noes and small printing offices. It is a safeguard against omissions, 
errors and losses, as it is absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being <harged, and its cost shown. Price, prepaid, $2.00. 


STEREOTYPING. 


Y C. S. Partridge, Superintendent of Stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Company. This is the only book devoted exclusively to 
Papier-Maché Stereotyping which has ever been published, andis an 

exhaustive treatise of the subject, vagina detailed descriptions of all 
the best methods of work in present use, including Cold Process, instruc- 
tions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, Metal Formulas, 
Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the Operating and Care of 
Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and a complete list of unex- 

ired patents Fae omg to Stereotyping Methods and Machinery, includ- 
ng number of patent, date of issue and name of inventor. 50 illustrations. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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Representative Trade Journals 


IN THE PRINTING, BOOK MAKING, ADVERTISING, STATIONERY, PAPER MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 








AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, a journal of technical art and information for 
printers, bookbinders and publishers. Published monthly; $2.00 per 
annum; single copies, 25 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 

N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN PRESSMAN, official organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. A technical trade journal 
devoted to the interests of Presswork and to all Pressmen. $1.00 per 
annum; sample copy, 10 cents. Advertising rates on application. If 
you want to keep up with the times in your trade subscribe for it. If 
you want to sell good goods at a profit advertise in it. Robert D. 
Sawyer, editor, 350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN STATIONER ; established 1874; every Thursday; $2.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, Ww. 
corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


ANTHONY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN, devoted to photography and 
process work. Every issue copiously illustrated. Practical articles on 
process work and on photography by practical men. Send 25 cts. for 
sample ner Subscription, $2.00 per year, $1.00 for six months. Pub- 
lished by E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, New York. 


ART STUDENT, an illustrated monthly for home art study of drawing 
and illustrating —and THE LIMNER, art school news and art school 
literature. Edited by Ernest Knaufft, Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. The illustrations are all by the great masters of 
illustration and draftsmanship, the instruction is practical. THE 
ART STUDENT has just been consolidated with THE LIMNER and 
will hereafter contain news of the Art Schools which was a feature 
of that journal. Subscription price, $1.00 a year; 50 cts. for six num- 
bers; 25 cts. for three numbers. The Art Student, 132 West 23d street, 
New York city. 


BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the best retail advertisements to be found in the various 
publications of the English-speaking world, together with many hun- 
dred excellent suggestions for catchlines, reading matter and best typo- 
graphical display of advertisements. The only journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good suggestions for display from it. 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Sample copy of Brains free. 
ee rates on application. Brains Publishing Co., Box 572, 
New York. 


BRITISH PRINTER, a bimonthly Panty of the graphic arts. At the 
head of British printerdom. First in subscribed circulation; first in 
advertising patronage. 7s.per annum. Specimen copy,1s. Post free. 
Valuable technical notes, original job designs, news of the craft, splendid 
illustrations in monochrome and color. Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 
1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. De Montfort 
Press, Leicester. 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER AND STATIONER, a weekly journal 
of British, Colonial and Foréign printing and stationery trade intelli- 
gence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties in leather 
and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, gazette and 
unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Post 
free to  f address in the three Americas. Published by W. John 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy gratis and 
post free on application. Established 1878. 


BUSINESS, “The Office Paper” a monthly journal treating upon business 
management, office routine, accounting and advertising. It contains 
the best thought of progressive business men, leading public account- 
ants, and advertising experts on various divisions of office work. A 
supplement, ** Practical Accounting,’’ is conducted with the immediate 
cooperation of men prominent in different accountants’ organizations. 
A second supplement, “‘ Mirror of Advertising,” contains handsomely 
printed reproductions of the best advertising of the day, making it an 
indispensable adjunct toevery advertising department. Subscription 
orice, $2.00 per year, including both supplements. Single copies, 20 cts. 

ublished by Kittredge Company, 13 Astor Place, New York city. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER, a monthly Publication, de- 
voted to the interests of printers, lithographers and kindred trades. 
‘The best German trade journal for the printing trades. Manufactur- 
ers and dealers in printers’ supplies who wish to introduce or extend 
their business on the European continent, will find this publication a 
‘ood medium for advertising. Yearly subscription to foreign countries, 
.25, post free. Sample copy, 10 cents. Address, 19 Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin W 57, Germany. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated trade 
journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best medium 
for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, Fleet 
street, London, E. C., England. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Electricity is not only the cleanest and most 
convenient form of energy, but is the favorite for use in every depart- 
ment of a printing establishment, whether pressroom, bindery or com- 
posing room. How best to utilize electricity is what you can learn by 
reading the pages of this handsomely illustrated monthly magazine. 
Trial subscription for four months on receipt of 25 cts., stamps or silver. 
Electrical Engineering, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, Ill. 


ENGRAVER AND PRINTER. Leading journal in its line in the East. 
Most artistic periodical published. nown circulation. $2.00 per year, 
25 cents per copy. No free sam aa copies. —The Engraver and Printer 
Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. , 


INTERNATIONAL ART PRINTER, a book of specimens of printing, issued 
on the last of each month. The American edition commences in Feb- 
ruary. In it will papeer no advertisements, except on the cover pages. 
The Canadian edition will carry any legitimate ad. If you have any- 
thing to sell to Canadian printers, an ad. in the I. A. P. is guaranteed 
a larger circulation than any other printers’ journal circulating in Can- 
ada. Subscription, either edition, r year; single copies 25c; no 


samples. Arthur M. Rutherford, Publisher, 130-132 Poulett street, 
Owen Sound, Canada. 





GEYER’S STATIONER, issued every Thursday, devoted to the interests of 
stationery, fancy goods and notion trades; $2.00 per year; single copies, 
10 cts. Andrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane street, New York. 


LA REVISTA TIPOGRAFICA, a bimonthly journal of the graphic arts and 
the only one in Mexico devoted to printing. Mexico is making rapid 
progress; business is profitable, and printers are anxious to buy new 
machinery and material. Manufacturers and dealers in printers’ sup- 
plies who wish to introduce or extend their business in this country, 
will find this publication the best medium for that purpose. It circu- 
lates among all printing offices and publishing houses and also reaches 
many printers in South America. Send for rates. Subscription, $1.00 
(American currency) per year. Sample copies, 15 cents (American 
stamps). Ed M. Vargas & Co., publishers, P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. 


MODERN ART, eels, ent: edited by J. M. Bowles; published 
by L. Prang & Co., Roxbury street, Boston. The most artistically 
printed periodical in the United States. In 12-point old style antique, 
in red and black, on French handmade, rough-edge paper, with wide 
margins and large initials. ‘‘A work of art itself.”—Chicago T7rtbune. 
$2.00 a year. Sample copy, 50 cts. in stamps. Circulars free. Poster, 
25 cents. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISER is published on the first and fifteenth of each 
month in the interest of publishers and advertisers. It is the oldest, 
most progressive and most thoroughly practical journal of its class in 
existence. Its value to publishers consists largely in its persistent and 
fearless exposures of frauds and humbugs all over the country, whose 
object is to cheat the newspapers. Subscription, $1.00 a year. Each 
subscriber receives as a premium ‘‘A Few Advertisers,’? which shows 
through what agencies the large business of the country is placed. The 
NATIONAL ADVERTISER is published by The Consolidated Press Com- 
pany, 16 and 18 Chambers street, New York. 


NATIONAL PRINTER JOURNALIST is a standard publication on news- 
paper making. It covers every department — business management, 
news, editorial, advertising, circulating and printing. It is the official 
paper of the National Editorial Association, and contains all the papers 
and discussions before that body. It also contains reports of the meet- 
ings of State and District Press Associations, United Typothetz of 
America and other employing printers’ organizations. $2.00 per year, 
$1.00 for six months, 20 cts. per copy, none free. B. B. Herbert, editor 
327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND PRINTER*AND ALLIED TRADES JOURNAL, officia 
organ of the Boston and New England Typographical Unions. A dis- 
tinctively labor trade magazine. Published at 72 Essex street, Boston, 
Mass., C. W. Gould, Manager. ‘Terms, $1.00 per year. 


NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interests of 
stationers and printers. Published monthly; $1.00 per annum; sample 
copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfield, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER WEST (monthly), for advertisers, writers, publishers and 
artists. Subscription, $1. Ewing Herbert, publisher, Hiawatha, 
Kansas. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL; established 1872; every Saturday; $4.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


PHOTO-BEACON, devoted to photography. It aims at dealing with all 
phases of the art ina plain, practical way. $1.00 a year; single copies, 
10 cts. Published by Phe Beacon Publishing Co., 15 Tribune Building, 
Chicago. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES is acknowledged the leading photographic maga- 
zine of the world. Published monthly at 60 and 62 East Eleventh 
street, New York, U.S. A. Subscription price by the year, $4; single 
copy, 35 cts. 


PRACTICAL PROCESS WORKER AND PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
PRINTER. The only magazine published in the United States de- 
voted exclusively to the interests of photo-engravers. Published 
monthly by the Scovill & Adams Co., of New York, 60 and 62 East 
Eleventh street, New York. Subscription price, 50 cts. per year. 


PRINTER AND PUBLISHER is the only journal in Canada representing 
the printing and publishing industry. It is issued promptly on the 
15th of every month. It contains information of value, articles of gen- 
eral interest and is well illustrated. Advertising rates reasonable for 
good service. Subscription price, $2.00 per year; 20 cts. per copy. 
Printer and Publisher, Toronto or Montreal. 


PRINTING TIMES AND LITHOGRAPHER, for printers and all kindred 
trades. Aims straight for practical work, which is now acknowledged 
by all who see it. Subscription, 5 shillings perannum. Printed and 
published by Lewis Hepworth & Cv., Ltd., 165 Queen Victoria street, 

ndon, and Vale Road Works, Tunbridge Wells, England. 


PROCESS WORK AND THE PRINTER, for photo-mechanical engravers 
and high-class printers. Subscribe to it, read it, profit by it, contrib- 
ute to it. Buy from its advertising columns. Get all your trade 
friends to subscribe. Monthly, threepence. Specimen copy, free 4%d. 
Published by Percy Lund & Co., Ltd. The Country Press, Bradford; 
and Memorial Hall, London, E. C. 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING, the advertiser’s trade journal. An illus- 
trated monthly magazine devoted to the interests of publishers and 
advertisers. llof practical, profitable ideas. Tells you what you want 
to know about advertising. Bright, original retaildepartment. Gives 

rinters actual specimens of elegant typography. . Pays advertisers 
write for rates), more than pays subscribers. Price, $1.00 per year, 
sample copy free. Kate E. Griswold, editor and publisher, 13 School 
street, Boston, Mass. 


SCOTTISH TYPOGRAPHICAL CIRCULAR; established 1857; published 
monthly; by post, 1s. 6d. per annum. Order from William Fyfe, 17 
Dean Park street, Edinburgh. The only printing trade paper pub- 
lished in Scotland, and the | and cheapest medium for trade an- 
nouncements. Advertisements and communications sent to the editor, 
care of Messrs. McFarlane & Erskine, St. James’ square, Edinburgh, 
receive prompt attention. . 
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Representative Trade Journals—Gontinued. 








SHEARS, the leading paper-box maker’s and bookbinder’s journal. Full of 
trade news and technical information. Its advertising columns form 
the most complete directory of manufacturers of machinery and sup- 
plies used in these industries. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Send 10 
cts. for sample copy. Geo. E. Jenks, publisher, 198 Clark street, 
Chicago. 

THE WRITER, the only magazine in the world devoted solely to explaining 
the practical details of literary work. Subscription, one year, twelve 
numbers, $1.00; single copies, 10 cents. Address.P. O. Box 1905, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TRADE PRESS, a monthly magazine devoted to the interests of special 
journals and special advertising. Its special attention is given to 
methods of conducting trade and class journals, principles which under- 
lie trade journal advertising and advertising in special fields, catalogue 
making, and it aims to show each month fine specimens of up-to-date 
engraving, new type faces, fine printing inks, and good paper. It will 
contain two novel and interesting departments, Money Makers for 
Advertisers and Money Makers for Publishers, two treasuries of good 
ideas and suggestions. Subscription, $1 a year; single copies, 10 cts. 
Advertising rates on application. Irving G. McColl, Editor and Man- 
ager. Address, 324 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL (official paper of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America) is replete with information of 
interest to the craft. If you want to know what the publishers, print- 
ers, pressmen and stereotypers are doing, read it. The largest paid 
circulation of any trade journal published. ‘Technical information of 
interest to manufacturer, buyer, user and all those interested in the 

rinting trade. Typographically the equal of any publication on earth. 
Published semi-monthly, 25 cts. per annum. Address The Typo- 
graphical Journal, De Soto Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 


UNION PRINTER AND AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, the advocate of the 
organized labor of the country. The best trade paper published in 
the East. Subscription rates, one year, $1.00; six months, 50 cts. 
Warren C. Browne, 12 Chambers street, rooms 9 and 10, New York. 


| UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of paper- 


makers. Published monthly; $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 20 cts. 
Chas, C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau street, New York. 


WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, devoted 


to advertising interests. Subscription, $1.00 a year; six months, 
50 cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 
vertising rates made known on application. Chas. D. Thompson, 
editor and proprietor, 312 Karbach Block, Omaha, Neb. 


WILSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, an up-to-date, illustrated tech- 
nical journal for photographers and process workers. Gives special 
supplement in oe 2 issue devoted to the latest process methods, color 
reproduction, etc. very process man should subscribe for 1896. $3.00 
per year. Single (current) number, 30 cts. Sample copy, 10 cts. 
tdward L. Wilson, 853 Broadway, New York. 


| WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A weekly 


urnal for papermakers and engineers. The world’s commercial 
intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and aliied trades. 
A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United Kingdom 
ports. he journal for all connected with or interested in paper, 
wood-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as affecting 
paper manufacture. £1 per annum, post free to any address in the 
world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. W. John Stonhill, 





Bradley posits Desins 


In order to meet the large demand for the work of this artist, THE INLAND PRINTER 
Company has prepared sets of twelve of his Cover and Poster Designs gotten up in 
two styles, one miniature set on fine enameled book paper, for 25 cents, and a limited 
edition of 100 on handmade, deckle-edged paper, each signed and numbered by Mr. 
These designs are full size, each on a separate sheet, and both 
sets are inclosed in appropriate and artistic wrappers, tied with ribbon. If you 
desire to secure either of these, it will be necessary to place orders at once, Sent 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212=214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


Bradley, for $3.00. 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


150 Nassau St., corner Spruce, 
NEW YORK. 


editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoe Lane, London. 
Magna The complete set of 148 de- 
signs submitted in the recent 
advertisement competition of 
Gharta the Riverside Paper Com- 
pany can now be obtained in 
Bond book form. This is a valu- 
able work for the compositor, 
the apprentice, the adver- 
Ads. tiser or the writer of adver- 
tisements, as it gives many 
suggestions as to proper display. A 160-page book, 
9x 12 inches in size. Sent toany address on receipt 
of 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 
150 Nassau Street, 214 Monroe Street, 
corner Spruce, NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 








HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


NEW 

Olds’ Safety 
Vapor 
Engine... 









FREE from cams, 
gears, rock-arms, lev- 
ers, counter shafts, 
and two-thirds the 
usual complications. 


THE ONLY self- 
contained engine; no 
gasoline connections 
tomake. Bolt engine 
down, fill with gaso- 
line, and it is ready 
for business. 


Manufactured by— 


P. F.OLDS & SON, Lansina, Micu. 


(Mention THE INLAND PRINTER.) 








Ingenious Argument 


is as convincing as a practical 
test: We make photo engravings i 
*TFyou use themegive us a trial ! 
order < Chat will demonstrate the 
Superiorily of our cuts <better than 
a volume of culogistic language 
You can hav our 
catalogue for the wing < 
CTD 
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Tie IN2ANB PRINTER BdSINESS BIRECTORY. 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this ashore are tit $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Darrow, P. C., Printing Co., 401 Pontiac Bldg., 
Chicago. Unmatched facilities. Booklet free. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Bagley, Frank B., P. O. Box 91, Philadelphia. 
Advertising matter written, itustrated and 
displayed at reasonable rates. Prompt work. 

Goodwin, H. L., Phillips, Me. Apt advertising 
matter written at nominal prices. 

Marston, Geo. W., Portsmouth, N.H. Editorial 
circular and advertisement writer. Six half- 
columns, $2.00. 

Wady, Clifton S., 27 School street, Boston, Mass. 
I write illustrated advertising. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

Woolfolk, Chas. A., 446 W. Main street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Writes ads. that will make your 
business grow. 

Zingg, Chas. J., Farmington, Me. Ads., book- 
lets and folders that pay. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 
Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits — complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co.,71 and 73 W. Monroe 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Typefounders. 
flissouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER — JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
CHINES, ETC. 
James, George om & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 
Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 
Goss phetgg gs Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
r. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 
Hoe, 2. & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Love A Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


meee 244 8 — aaa 
NGRAVERS’ 
American Bh & Paper Ay ~¥ 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Campbell & Blum Co., 132 and 134 Longworth 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Every description 

of electrotyping. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 

hicago. Also process engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, m - wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. 


ENGRAVERS. 

Binner Engraving Co., zinc etchings, half-tones, 
wood engravings, color work, 195-207 South 
Canal street, Chicago. 

Brown-Bierce Co., Dayton, Ohio. Engravers by 
all methods, and electrotypers. Fine mechan- 
ical engravings our specialty. Prices low. 

Rogers, Murphy & Co., high-class wood and proc- 
ess engravers, 318 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘* Folder.’ 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 
Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 
— pt yd Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pa & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. ‘*Owl” brand fine blacks and colors. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, peng ty, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 

ony Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 

ork. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s, Geo., Sons, 29 Rose street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen city Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Roosen Ink Works, 31 and 33 S. Fifth st., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 34. and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. tents and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., ieveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., ccna selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., Manufacturers Old ae Gordon press, 
48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 

Golding: & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Typefounders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 

White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 








PAPER- C 


SPECIALTY SINCE 
+ 1855... 


Dachinery 


for the whole 


Paper 
Industry... 2 


Seven hundred hands employed. 


Yearly production about 3,700 machines. Discount to retailers. 





UTTING M 


ACHINES. 
































Length of Price for Price for Cut Rapid 
N Cut. Hand power. | Steam power. Self clamp. Indicator. Gauge. 
0. 
Cm. |Inch.| Mk.| @ |Mk.! @ | Mk] @ | Mk.| @ | Mk.| @ 

AB 50 | 19% | 425 101.20 | 550 131.00; 150 35.70 | 100 | 23.80} 80 | 19.10 
ABa 55 | 21% 485 | 115.50 610 | 145.50} 160 38.10 | 105 | 25.00 80 | 19.10 
AC 60 | 23% 575 | 136.90 | 700 66.90 | 175 41.70 | 110 | 26.20) 85 | 20.25 
ACa | 65 | 25% | 650 | 154.75 | 77 184.75 | 185 | 44. 115 | 27.40| 85 | 20.25 
AD 71 | 28 740 | 176.20 | 865 206.20) 200 47.60 | 120 | 28.60; 90 | 21.45 
ADa| 76 | 30 825 | 196.45 | 950 | 226.50) 220 | 52.40 | 125 | 29.80) 90 | 21.45 
AE 83 | 32% | 950 | 226.20 | 1075 | 256.20) 240 | 57.15 | 125 | 29.80) 95 | 22.55 
AEa 91 | 353% | 1050 | 250.00 | 1175 | 280.00| 250 59.50 | 130 | 31.00; 95 | 22.55 
AF 95 37% | 1150 | 273.80 | 1275 | 303.80} 260 | 61.90 | 135 | 32.20| 100 | 23.80 
AFa | 100 | 39% | 1250 | 297.60 | 1375 | 327.60 66.65 | 140 | 33.35; 100 | 23.80 
AG | 108 | 42 1400 | 333.35 | 1525 | 363.35/ 315 75.00 | 145 | 34.50} 105 25.00 
AGa | 113 | 44% | 1500 | 357.15 | 1625 | 387.15| 325 77.50 | 150 | 35.70/ 105 | 25.00 
AH | 120 | 47% | 1600 | 381.00 | 1725 | 411.00} 340 81.00 | 155 | 37.00) 110 | 26.20 
AHa/ 140 | 55 1950 | 464.20 | 2075 494.20 | 365 86.90 | 160 | 38.10} 115 | 27.40 
Al 160 | 60 2275 | 541.65 | 2400 571.65 | 390 92.90 | 160 | 38.10} 120 | 28.60 
AJ 210 | 82% soo) Sewnsis 4700 1,119.20 | 500 | 119.00 | 200 | 47.60; ... see 





























Including two of the best knives, two cutting sticks, screw key and oil cup. 


KARL KRAUSE, Manufacturer of Machinery, Leipzig, Germany. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTING KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212 to 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Chicago ~—* Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 

eadquarters for printers’ supplies. 

ene A A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 

Mlinois Paper Co.. 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, Cover, Document Manila papers, etc. 

Kastner & Williams Paper Co., writing, ledger 
and bond papers, Holyoke, Mass. 

Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 

Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Everything in paper for the sta- 
tioner, lithographer, printer and publisher. 


PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 


re. E. J., 44 Hampden st., Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruling machines. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 
ae * raving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
ngraving by all processes. 
Maurice lias ba Bagreving Co., 414 Eleventh 
ashington, D.C., unexcelled 
peered and line engraving. 
Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 
Sanders Engraving Co., 314 N. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 
Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and w engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 ‘born street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electric lamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


New York Steel & Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 
ts John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., “everything for 
the printer.” 

Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., new and secondhand machinery and sup- 
plies, 48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 
—. Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 

ts, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 
eatin EB. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

Mexican Printers’ Supply Agency. Ed. M. Var- 
gas & Co., proprietors, P. O. box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery and materials. American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds —cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 

Pease, P. S., & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Type, paper, ink, printers’ supplies. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 

Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor, 
314-316 8th street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 

ew York. Also padding glues. 

— & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 

Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly at- 
tended to. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Hart & Zugelder, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Padding glue. 

Norman, J. E., & Co., 421 Exchange Place, Balti- 
more, Md. Established 1840. Samples for- 
warded free of charge. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best “‘ Patent” and “‘ Old Style” composition. 

Stahibrodt, Edw. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 





STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 
trotype, stereotype and electrical machinery of 
all kinds. Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 349 and 351 Dearborn 

street, Chicago, typefounders and dealers in 

rinters’ supplies. Brass rules a specialty. 
verything on “‘standard line.” 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. anufacturers of the cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Hard Metal Type, and 
dealers in everything for the printer. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 

Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217 and 219 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 


Toronto Typefoundry, most complete printers’ 
supply house in Canada. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

Meegpee & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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Are now making 
a very superior line of 


FOLIOS 


WHITE AND BLUE, 
LAID AND WOVE, 








wba: 


In the following Sizes and Weights: 

ste ste ste ste EB 17 x 22—20, 22, 24 and 28 Ib. 
19 x 24— 24 and 28 Ib. 

For Correspondence, 

Insurance Polictes, 


Legal Blanks and general 


Mercantile Purposes, 


MILLS AT 


DALTON, MASS. THESE PAPERS ARE UNEQUALED. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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(000 Paper 
IS the 
FOUNdAatION Of 
Good 
Printing s« 
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OU MAY HAVE 
|G The Best Press, 
The Best Ink, 
The Best Rollers, 
But without The BEST PAPER it is 
impossible to produce 


The Best Printing. 





OUR 1896 CATALOGUE READY: 
We wish to have this book 


in the hands of every printer, 
publisher and stationer, and 
everyone desiring to purchase 
the best in this line of goods. 
If you have not received one, 
send for it at once. Free for 
the asking. «os um ee eo um uo 


J. UL. Butler Paper Company 


.-- Chicago... 
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L.L. Brown 
Paper Gompany, 


~s Adams, Mass., 
~Y 3S “= U.S.A. 


a a ee oe 


LINEN LEDGER AND 


RECORD PAPERS 
For Blank Books, Merchants’ and Bankers’ 
Ledgers, County or State Records. 


ALL LINEN PAPERS 
For Typewriting and Fine Correspondence. 


BOND PAPERS 


For Policies, Deeds and Commercial Purposes. 


HAND-MADE PAPERS. 
We are the only makers of Hand-Made Paper 
in the United States, and the increasing demand 
for these papers for drawing, water-color paint- 
ing, correspondence and special book editions, 
gives ample evidence of their popularity. 


G& 


BE SURE TO SPECIFY “BROWN’S” PAPER 
WHEN ORDERING YOUR BLANK BOOKS. 





SH 
J.W. Butler Paper Go. Geo. H. Taylor & Go. 
212-218 Monroe Street, Chicago, 207-209 Monroe Street, Chicago, 
are Western Agents for the Linen are Western Agents for the Hand- 
Ledger and Record, the All-Linen Made Papers. 





and the Bond Papers. 
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The “NEW MODEL.” in question! 
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You ask— 


‘Will it increase our pay roll?” Aunswer— NO! 


‘“We have a pressman and a feeder; do we not 
need more skilled help ?” Answer — NO! 
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“Well, neither have ever seen a Web Press. Isn’t 
previous knowledge necessary ?”’ Answer — NO! 


‘“But Web Presses ave complex and mystifying. 
Isn’t yours ?” Answer — NO! 


NOTE—In the New Model is fully embodied our ONE IDEA— More 
Work, with Less Labor, in a given time, and no waste. 
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ampbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
Campbell Printing & Mfg. C oft 
se 
sf 
se 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Let those who Doubt the 
Superiority of the “Century” 
put us to the test! 


If you but consider the logic of recent 
events there is nothing either remarkable 
or incredible in our statements concern- 
ing this press. 

With the inauguration, about six years 
ago, of the High-Speed Idea, a great ad- 
vance in the Art of Printing was made. 
Much, however, remained to be done—the more perfect 
production of work, the saving of plates and the lessening 
of waste, all unsolved problems, were left to the future. 
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In the “Century,” which is possessed of the Highest 
Speed yet attained, we have successfully reproduced the 
good printing qualities of the Stop Cylinder, and thus in 
One Machine, for the first time, appear Perfection of Prod- 
uct with Rapidity of Execution; Extreme Convenience 
with great Practical Efficiency; a greatly reduced percent- 
age of Waste upon even the largest daily output and a 
firm yet gentle treatment of the form — which extends the 
life of plates far beyond present limits. 
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Here, it must be admitted, is another distinct advance 
in the art—one, indeed, that will shortly become a power- 
ful factor in the commercial problems of those who print 
for profit. 
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Campbell Printing Press & Mig. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The following gentlemen have kindly consented to act 


this contest: 


Mr. W. W. PASKO (Author of the American Dictionary 


THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. D. M. Lorp, of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, and 
Mr. Cuas. H. TAytor, JR., of the Boston Globe. 


Mr. Pasko reports (see his letter on another page) : 


as the Committee on Voting and Awar 


of Printing and Bookmaking), Chairman, 


VOTES RECEIVED TO JUNE 20, 1896. 


Votes. 
NEW YORK. 


Theo. L. De Vinne, . 

Paul Nathan (Lotus Press). 

Louis H. Orr (Bartlett & Co.), 

Chas. A. Dana, 

Wm. Johnston (Printers? Ink). . 
Jas. Stewart (Ben Franklin Press), 
J. J. Little, . 

Chas. S. Patteson (Ne rwspaperdom). 
Geo. W. Donaldson, . 

John €. eo , a 


Ww. W. Reid, 
Thomas N. Rooker, 
W. F. Vandenhouten, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


John Callahan (Franklin a Co. ina 
John W. Wallace, ° 

Nathan S. C. —_ 

G. B. Swift, 

ee radiey, 

Daniel T. Bonner, 

Geo, F. Lasher, 


Wiel 


Pat tat pat et pa pet et et BD et Gd wd 


. 


A. O. Bunnell, Dansville, N. Y. 
A. V. Haight, Poughkeepsie, N. Ys 
David Ramaley, St. Paul, Minn., 
A. M. Clapp, Washington, D.C, 
J. G. P. Holden, Yonkers, N. Y., 
John Wilson, Cambridge, Mass., 

. Crow, Aurora, Il. bese 
Geo. Kick, Brooklyn, N: T:, 


New York leads the race! 
Western printers can unite? 


of America, no representative printer worthy of the honor? 


MR NNN &-T-I 


Votes 
Chas. Paulens, 
Frank McLaughlin, 
A. W. Selden, 
Geo. W. Ward, 


CINCINNATI. 


J. F. Earhart, 
A. O. Russell, 
C. J. Krehbiel, 
T. Morgan, . 
Ed Inloes, ‘ ° . 
CHICAGO. 

Henry O. Shepard, 

Andrew McNally, 

Chas. E. Leonard, 

Robert Miehle, 

Calvin S. Lewis, . 

W. B. Conkey, 

Reuben R. Donnelley, 

Richard R. Donnelley, 

Thomas Knapp, . 

James Russell, 

P. F. Pettibone, . 

B. B. Herbert (National Journalist), 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


W. W. Wright, Buffalo, N. Y., 

Michael Corcoran, Cambridge, *M: ass., 
J. C. Rogers, Cleveland, Ohio, ‘ 
John D. Stivers, Middletown, N. Y., 
M. Tuttle, New Haven, Conn., . . 
Chas. E. Johnson, Newburgh, N. Y., 
Henry G. Bishop, Oneonta, N. Y., . 
W.H. Barnes, Pittsburg, Pa., 


lel ell eel led a 


Is New York to win the title without a struggle? 


Printer Laureate; is there no man there worthy to be his successor? 
Name the Representative Man of your section, unite on him and vote / 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


EC ECSCSSHSHCECSOS OS OS OD OD OD OD OD: 


Votes. 


Cc. W. McClure, 
D. S. Gingrich, 
J. Harnish, 
Jacob Hebner, 
Chas. J. rnc, 
A.D. Teal, 
Rufus Wilson, 
S. P. Wilson, 


BOSTON. 

Thomas Todd, 

H. T. Rockwell, 

A. M. Skinner, 

A. G. Daniels, 

Wm. Craiger, 

Wm. J. Donavan, 

Bruce Rogers (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 4 


ST. LOUIS. 


W. W. Woodward, 
Geo. C. Brown, 

W. G. Pierce, P 
Chas. M. Skinner, 
Samuel Myerson, 
J. Peter Rieberg, 


T. R. Clark, Rockford, Il., . . 
Irving W. Ronk, Saugerties, N.Y. 
Fritz Schneider, Seneca Falls, N. ¥., 
Henry Stowell, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
Walter B. Mattice, Slingerlands, N. Y. + 
F. Wm. Bensberg, Utica, N. Y., ‘ 
John Adams, Waltham, N. > ee 
Chas. E. Holbrook, Watertown, N. Y., 


5 [Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 
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Are there no representative men in Chicago or St. Louis on whom the 
Has Boston, the Athens 
Philadelphia was the home of the first 
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No License will be required 
to runa 


‘“Multipress” 


which prints from /lat forms of type a 
four, six or eight page paper at the rate 


of 4,500 to 5,000 per hour. 


It is built under patents 291,521 and 370,053 
(does not expire until 1905), recently sustained by 
the U.S. courts in the following decisions: 

December 11, 1894 

July ... 2, 1895 

October . 20, 1895 

and final decree December 14, 1895 
as covering the Duplex Press. 





WE HAVE THE SOLE LEGAL RIGHT TO BUILD PRESSES OF THIS NATURE. 


et 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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NEW YORK, JULY, 1896. 














INKS MADE BY THE JAENECKE-ULLMAN CO. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., 


“ce “ec “ec sé 


ANTIETAM PAPER CO., 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
BROWN PRINTING CoO., 

P. H. BRESNAN, 

CARPENTER PAPER Co., 
CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO.,. 
DAMON & PEETS, 

EVENING WISCONSIN COMPANY, 
FORT WAYNE NEWSPAPER UNION, 
aan WESTERN a FOUNDRY, 
W. J. GAGE CO., Ltd., 

W. E. HATCHER, 

ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER, 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, 

R. M. MYERS & CO., ‘ 
DAVID McFARLANE & CO., 
PAINTER-CORNELL CoO., 

THOS. W. PRICE CO., 

EVERETT RIDER, 

ROWLEY & HORTON, . 

SAMUEL STEPHENS, 

W. A. STOWE 


ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ ‘SUPPLY CO., 


SCARFF & O’CONNOR, 

TEXAS NEWSPAPER UNION, 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION, 
WRIGHT, BARRETT & STILWELL, 
EVERETT WADDY CO., 


ARE KEPT IN STOCK 
AND ARE FOR SALE BY THE FOLLOWING FIRMS: 


Boston, Mass. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ohio. 


Cleveland, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Portland, Ore. 


Baltimore, 


Md. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


Chicago, Il 


Little Rock, Ark. 
City. 


New York 


1. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Columbus, 


Ohio. 


New York City. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Chicago) Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Toronto, O 


nt. 


Quincy, Ill. 


Springfield, 


an, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Rochester, 


Ns ¥. 


Montreal, Can. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Denver, Co 


lo. 


Utica, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Richmond, 


Va. 
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INCREASES PRODUCTION 
SAVES EXPENSE. 
INSURES PERFECT REGISTER. 


Manufacturers’ 





Economic... 


Automatic 
Paper Feeding 
Machines 


_ 0 /CRKDo. 


For use on.... 


Cylinder Printing 
Presses, 

Folding Machines, 
Ruling Machines, 
Calendering 
Machines, Etc. 


Ce \OBROY ow 








a OVER EIGHT HUNDRED IN 
. USE ON PRINTING PRESSES 
«; AND OTHER MACHINES. 


b.G. FULLBR « GO. 











Sets tee Sewing tion, DEALERS IN BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
ae sine PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, 

Christie Beveling 

Acme and Other Cetin cl SOLE AGENTS, 

ott titc’ Machin ni ° 
Universal Wire Stitching aching 28 Reade St., New York. 279-285 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Average Annual Sales 
» Established 1883. over 165 tons. 
E. MENUEL & SONS, 


J. P. TRENTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers Leads and Silds. 


CR) 


These goods have been handled by the typefounders 
and dealers of the United States for twelve years. 

Have always given entire satisfaction. 

One of the leading typefounders has taken no less 
than four tons per month for the past eight years. 


Bs 
J. P. TRENTER, 


594 Walnut Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Not in any trust or combine and never will be, but 
will supply my goods to anybody. 


Send your address and confidential price list will be 
mailed you first of every month. 








PRIZE MEDAL, 


E. MENUEL & SONS, 
LONDON, 1870. 


HONORABLE MENTION. s as 2 


LONDON, 1862. 





HONORABLE | MENTION, 


PRIZE MEDAL, 
PARIS, 1878. | 


SYDENHAM, 1865. 











Missouri... 


Brass Cype Foundry 
Company 


E. MENUEL & SONS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


No. 1611 South Jefferson Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(ph — ode © —_____, 
of Every Description, for ..- 


..«» BOOKBINDERS, 

..« EMBOSSERS, 

.. HAT TIP PRINTERS 
and WOOD PRINTERS. 


MADE OF OUR CELEBRATED 
EXTRA QUALITY OF HARD BRASS. 


Manufacturers of 


«++ SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS. 


NOT IN THE TYPE TRUST. 
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IGHEST AWARD 


FOR GENERAL EXCELLENCE 
IN DESIGNING AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING AT THE WORLD’S 
FANIQ ot ot ot ot ot ot ot ot ot ot ot 


Manz ¢+ 60. 


GENERAL ENGRAVERS AND DESIGNERS, ELECTRO- 
TYPERS AND COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS x 2 








vvvvy ain Olficevyyyy 


183-180-187 Monroe Street, Ghicaso. 


c—=FJAARGEST Manu- 
Py/7 facturers of Print- 
ing Plates in the 
orld, occupying 
space in four buildings; ue St 
total floor area, forty thou- 
sand square feet; enlarged 
four times in the past year. 


cs] o °o ° ° ° ° ° °o ° ts] 
° 0° PPR eGo 0° 0°JO¢p9° ay 
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= a amet CULUNSHAN COMMISSION 


W TAN & CO | aes |) ‘183-185-187 Doonroe Street, 














CHICAGO, iLL 


147-153 Filth Ave., Lee’s Building, 
192-194 Van Buren Street, 
200-202-204 Clinton Street. 


° ODALS AO ° ° ° ° ° ° C) 
0)0¢g0 Pre  0)9 24 0)9 240 NO%y 0)0 2G 0)0%H 0)0%H JOH 
° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


BEST RESULTS AND PROMPTNESS 
GUARANTEED. 





an Cuts of Presidential Candidates for Sale, in ditterent sizes and styles. 
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It is a Cause for Kejoicing 


to find after using material two or three 
years that it is all it was represented to be 
when you bought it. There are hundreds 
of printers who do rejoice for this reason 
and the most of them are down on our 
books as regular customers. 


Can we not do something for you also. 
Drop us a line and see. 


The Manhattan Type Foundry, 
52 & 54 Frankfort St., New York. 





Works 
Automatically. 


AMBLER_— 
SAW FILER 


sgt en nA ge « 
saw perfectly , 










round; will 


in diameter ; i. 
can be fas- > os, 
tened to an ordinary 
workbench; occu- % 


pies a space J2 x J8 PARKE’S 
inches ave requires HANDMADE 
no countershaft. FILES 


Shipping Weight, 40 Pounds. WA for this machine by the 
dozen at manufacturer’s 


PRICE, $35.00. : 
prices. 
—— =F} I= ——— 


“BABY” 
SAW TABLE 


NOT A TOY, BUT A 
PRACTICAL MACHINE. 
Size of — Table, 


1} x JJ inc 
Weight, 40 Pounds. 


—— PRICE, including Counter. 
se is shaft, $40.00. 


THE LOVEJOY CO. aagca4s Peal strc 











The widespread popularity and universal 
recognition of the merits of ......... 


BROWN & CARVER CUTTERS 


is evidenced by the 


following names of 


GUE URTCTINBOTS nk oe ew we eos 


NEW YORK—American Bank Note Co. 
CLEVELAND—W. M. Bayne Printing Co. 
BALTIMORE—Schurmann & Momenthy. 
CHICAGO—Armour & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bailey, Banks & Biddle. 
BETHLEHEM— Anton Hesse. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Whitehead & Hoag Co. 
NYACK, N. Y.—Helmle Bros. 

HARTFORD—Pope Mfg. Co. 

NEW HAVEN—National Folding Box & Paper Co. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.—U. S. Printing Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Hall & McChesney. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Whittet & Shepperson. 
WINNIPEG, MAN.—Bulman Bros. Co. 

ST. JOHN, N. B.—Barnes & Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Mysell & Rollins. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Maverick Litho-Ptg. Co. 
ROCHESTER—Rochester Folding Box Co. 
CINCINNATI—Gibson & Sorin Co. 
DENVER—J. C. Teller. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 





° 
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fiat i This magnificent Poster, printed in four colors, on 13 x 20 sheet, 
Al fast---A Binner Poster ! will be canlied free to all our regular customers. To others 
and poster collectors same will be mailed on receipt of twenty-five cents (postage accepted). 


“MODERNIZED ADVERTISING” Be Address... Binner Engraving Co...Fisher Blds., Chicago. 


mailed on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 
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ANOTHER 
BENNETT 
‘“LABOR-SAVER’”’ 
FOR THE 
PRESSROOM. 





eee 


S| 







The FIRST Practical Platen Press Feed - Gauge. 


la2 It is a Gauge, 


Not a Pin? 


And it means a Saving of Time, Stock and much puttering. 


PIN mutilates the tympan and wastes stock. This Gauge preserves the 
tympan. In using a Pin Gauge, the operator must watch the register 
closely ; with our ‘‘Labor-Saving” Gauge, as you set it, so you'll find it 
at the end of any run—10,000 or 100,000—and it can be set in one-fourth 
the time of any gauge pin made. 


Brass is used in its manufacture. The device is 


simple. The chief part is held by the bale, consisting, in addition, of a movable 
tongue with a short leg and lip to which the sheets are fed. A set consists of four 
lengths of tongues, two of each, and two holders. Accurately made, nicely finished 
and packed. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


Order a trial set. 
Be progressive and up-to-date. 
Moss and motion have nothing in common. 


. - * 


Respectfully, 


Sole Owners and [lakers of 


be THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO. 


The Bennett «‘LABOR-SAVERS” for the Composing and Press Rooms, 


...es ROCKFORD, ILL. 





HAM PRR =» 


Perfect sectional adjustment. Bent or broken needles instantly replaced. 
Needles sharpened without removing head. 





Steam ; Send 


and = | for 
Foot | : . Descriptive 
| | Circular. 






A FEW WHO ARE USING THIS MACHINE: 


Barrett’s Bindery, Chicago. Will Wells, Alton, Iowa. 

Chas. Schuetz, Chicago. Indianapolis Live Stock Journal Co., 
Cameron, Amberg & Co., Chicago. Indianapolis. 

W. G. Lloyd, Chicago. Champlin Ptg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Pettibone, Sawtelle & Co., Chicago. Henry Seraphin, Columbus. 

Chas. N. Smith, New York City. ** Wichita Eagle,” Wichita, Kan. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 197-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO. 








THE EMMERICH 


Bronzing and s 
Dusting Machine 


UARANTEED —— Se 
output of 2000 a 
sheets or more per @7 23,4 
hour. Capacity of 
large sizes limited 
only by speed of 


the printing press. ” RNel ec * 1000 
V4 _ —— BZ Z Za ~ leon By, 













EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
191 and 193 Worth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Special Machines for Photographic Mounts and Cards. 
Embossing Machines, etc. 
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Class AND BORDERS. 
See Specimen Book. HEBER WELLS, 


BEST QUALITY. 
LIBERAL Successor to VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 


DISCOUNTS, 157 William St., NEW YORK. 


0. 680. 
9-line Romantic, 





‘* These 
Spring Tongue 
Gauge Pins 
answer better for all-round work than 
any I have used.’’ You will think so 
too, if you ever try them, for they fasten 
quickly, adjust nicely and are secured 
from slipping by forcing the two small 
teeth into the tympan paper. The 
tongue is adjusted with the finger to 
suit any margin, and will relieve most 
any sheet from the type. Easy feeding. 
$1.20 per dozen. 40 cents per set of 3. 
Including an extra tongue for each pin. 


EDW. L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 








General Electric Company, 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


FOR DRIVING 


PRINTING PRESSES and all kinds of Printers’, 
Bookbinding and Inkmaking Machinery. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


MAIN OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. CINCINNATI, 0. DENVER, COLO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BALTIMORE, MD. PORTLAND, ORE. 
And in all large Cities in the United States. 
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Self-Clamping Cutter ? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 

The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


Why? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


| The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 


64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Ho USC the “Acme” 
a 


~~) 


F.L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 


315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
17 Astor Place, New York. 


Hiuianiid 


THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, also COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING “‘ACMB”’ CUTTER. 
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e Che Buckie Printers’ Roller Co. nee. 


“CHILLED FACE” PRINTERS’ ROLLERS © a a 
x» COMPOSITIONS __-=_—— E é 


Pouring and Pulling 
Telephone, Harrison 435. : 


the rollers after cool- 

ing. of of 8 ot 8 Sf 
Try our Rollers and be convinced of their Superiority. a ) 
If you want GOOD ROLLERS, order from US. © 


Press Rollers, show- 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 





THE BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 421 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





Linotype Ingot OWER @ Can be 
Gasting Mold FROM GAS OR @ Used 
—— GASOLINE, © Everywhere! 





This improved device for casting the small ingots used 
in Mergenthaler Linotype Machines, will save you money, 
time and floor space. Made in three styles. Floor space, 
24x 28 and 28 x 48. 

Send for circular and particulars. Manufactured by 


_F. WESBEL MFG. GO. 


82-84 Fulton St., cor. Gold St. 
NEW YORK. 


FACTORY: 
78-80 Cranberry St., cor. Henry, 


BROOKLYN. 








Thé Otto Gas Engine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


Be fe oe fe oe fe 


NO BOILER, 
NO STEAM, 
NO COAL, 

NO ASHES, 

NO GAUGES, 
NO ENGINEER, 
NO DANGER. 


Be fe oe se fe she 





Over 45,000 in Use! 


SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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OLELY by reason of its general 
mechanical excellence and modern 
money-making improvements has 


Che Whitlock 





























Won its way to the very front rank, against the 
combined antagonism of its older competitors. 
LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT! “em eo eo» 


ste 
Che Whitlock Dyachine Co. 


Dew York. Boston. St. Louis. 
132 Times Building, 10 Mason Building, 307% Pine Street. 
4} Park Row, Cor. Milk and Kilby Sts, 
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COPYRIGHTED. 


THEAULT 5 WIB BORG @ 


CINCINNATIZ2x= CHICAGO 
OO AEEZ Lg) Mult & Wiborg, QS" 


68 Beekman Street, 
ew York. 
Red, 365-01. Blue, 486-96. 
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CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


AULT & WIBORG, NEW YORK. | 
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~~ HOWARD IRON WORKS. 


| @ BUFFALO, N.Y. 
: Pe 


4 WITH... 
YP DLAINONDY “Hees 
1 ia FINGER GAUGE. 
j. Most Rapid and Best Cutter made! 


Seven Sizes, 82 to 62 Inches. 


ee 











Yee or, PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
@) MACHINERY. WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 





Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


TYPEFOUNDERS, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


183, 185 & 187 Monroe St. _—_ CHICAGO. 








42444 


Don’t Turn Your Back he, 








, ona good thing. Some 
people do this, but re- 
gret it afterwards. Our 


“Buttalo 
Black’ 


is as good, if not better, ] CABINETS 





Mian = 
| ce: ‘ f 




















than the best, for your Wit Plain or vatiag | WOOD TYPE 
cut or catalogue work. Give it a trial. Brackets. beniinnninie 
We make many other colors, all of them | CABINETS | 
equally reliable. Send for Catalogue. tices emmeen 
Buffalo Printi ng | nk Makers of FIRST-CLASS PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS. 
3 + Works, Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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. *», FILBERT ST 
PHILADA 


FACILITIES 

UNSURPASSED 
seme | PROMPTNESS AND 
W¥e «QUALITY ASSURED 























; iLINE WORK: ZINC 
HALF TONES COPPER 
\ | ELECTROTYPING 
* $\ q// EMBOSSINGPLATES 
A\) } COLORWORK 












\ \ } a \ 
\N S y Sj Me hb z) / 
WSs. — S— - ey, g Yy rl P 
DESIGNING SSS 

; * Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures, Vol. I. 
aN 120 pages, 11x14.....- $1.50 

l1\J STRAT NG Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures, Vol. IL. 
Xe 120 pages, 11x J4...... $1.50 
~~ j 
i Sent prepai vate a ay wh — Amou pope nded 
ENGRAVING ) .cugamerenaen, em ore 
= yf fr ‘om each of om pve abe 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION = =~ 





SX a seb Haak art soma comps itable ra aa rho “g™ coord 
irs, etc, 
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® 9 Lowest Market Prices 
The Da er NI 4 I Is on News Papers, Book Papers, Writing 
Papers, and all kinds of Paper and En- 
velopes for mill shipment. 


Gompa ny, isidibaldiodidtons 
Dp a e r and Authorized Agents for 
Leading Manufacturers. 
Gareful Attention 
devoted to Mill Orders for Special 


| 
Sizes or Qualities. 1535-1536 Marquette Building, 
GHIGAGO. 
| 


- Gorrespondence Solicited. 


Long Distance Telephone : 
Main Express 84, 





Dare American Gulinder Brass 
muoetior to Ail Others. 


We will put these 
PAGGHINGS against 
any Cylinders now 
on the market. 


fe 


Three Sizes. 
Three Prices. 


Only Aigh-Grade 
PAGGKHING Sines First 
invention of 
Cylinder Sresses 
vith 


Radical 


and Senuine 





SIZE OF BED. PRICE. 

New Bed =, | 12x 14%,. . . $500 
N =, rN 19% x 25%, . . 800 
OVSINENI, » \ me30,. . . 1,500 


Dre Gresecent Dyoe Doundry, 
| ole Qgents For the We. D. 
tie renga 349-351 Dearborn wi., Ghicago. 


Sull particulass. 











































































































Dot in the Cype Crust. ***eeeeseseceeessescececcececeseeees teeeeeeees 
RhE666EE44EEEEEEEE  CRRERREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE eee Printing..... 
y te ty 
@ [Rachinery.. 
‘¢ Materialand 
ped 


Furniture.... 


A.D. Farmer & Som i) ses: 


SEEEEEEEEEEEEE TYPE FOUNDING CO. 66666666666666 a 


111 and 113 Quincy Street, Chicago. 43g. Rewspaver.. 





Sp Se Se Sh, Sh Se Se Se 
PP OS Se 
; 
> 
» 


MGS vccscee.e 


Job Cype.... 
Shab sbhie 








Western Agents for S. M. WEATHERLY, ‘ 
Empire Cypesetting Machine. MANAGER. 
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TEVERHONE MAIN 548 
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MGREN 
HALF-TONE ZINGWOOD 
ENGRAVERS 
AND ELECTROTYPERS 


175 MONROE. ST. 
rT “"CHICAGO 
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the “Sheridan” 


FOR USE ON 
ee ep RULING MACHINES, 
M = FOLDING MACHINES AND 


PRINTING PRESSES. 





number of working parts of other machines of this class, and is 


HIS machine is the most accurate and reliable Automatic Self- 
eniea ne feeding machine ever produced. # vt It has only about half the 
so simple that anyone can run it. & 2% % 8 8 eS 


ie 

















| emernenerer sy nem stems nemmames 227 


ons O electricity or air pumps to get out of order, but a POSITIVE 
Mechanical PAPER SEPARATOR that insures the delivery of 

but one sheet at a time, every sheet being brought to absolute 

register before it is delivered to folder or press. 2 #2 2 2 


shesheshesheshesiesiesiia 


A SURE MONEY-MAKER AND WORTHY OF THE CLOSEST INVESTIGATION. 


T-W:- & G6-B- Sheridan 


2, 4 and 6 Reade Street, « # # »# & #& NEW YORK. 
413 Dearborn Street, #2 # 2 % 2 # CHICAGO. 
Works, # *% & #& & & & & CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 
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OH! WHAT A SURPRISE---HALF-TONES DIREGT! 


i . Di Le *t Balylou, MY, June Y, 15 G6. 


Elec tric Cit és rl wing CGo.., 
Bujpade HY). 


Dear ibitay— 

We underatand that 
ane making Half - Jenin Adinect 
frome HE object; we send Ry ex-= 
preoe a Goo. aukject ta make 
aamplle plate from. Guatructionn 





aw fo atcze on copy. Diane Keep am 
BVetign CaCoy AEE Tae Goon caudi= win 
; Sioa) 
Ciow. Your truly, 33 a2 = 
<so 


ae — 





Wuat WE RECEIVED. WHat WE SENT. 


Finest Copper HALE-TONeS---- FQ Sets. sc. 


($1.00 MINIMUM) 
I Gents 


ZAC LINE IGHINGS <**----- Pa ae 


560 CENTS MINIMUM) 


ELECTRIC CITY ENGRAVING CO. 
507-509 Washington St. ( Post Office Box 331 ) * * BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW + CHAMPION +-PKESS 
y § 








2s 


Pa 



































xe 
% 
| | 
Q 
0 t 
4 ® 
0. “| 
ke K 
A Careful Examinati ; 
areiul Examination 3 R 
0) 
| ae Rel! BE. 
Of the facts in the case will convince you that it | *\ ds . 
P P (> 
pays to buy inks from us. Some of the biggest ia 4 
and handsomest newspapers in the country are 1 
being printed with our inks, and our book and E I 
R Z \s 
job inks are famous. If you are looking for an 
; i % . PRICE LIST. 
A No. 1 article at a live-and-let-live price, drop | 5, ,1w rnussss, wernovr-runoworr. mulsincs suo steL ConmUSTION Bobs 
uS a line Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, $120 
Ad “ce xI2 “ce “ 600 “ee 85 “oe QxI3 o o “ 140 
“ 9x13 oe “ 750 At) 100 “oe IOXI5 “ “ “ 175 
“ somrs ** * -a,000 ** 135 " sey ris * 225 


Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 
Roosen | n k Wo rks Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
9 every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 

allowed. Send for circular. 
° NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
weiiiaiiiieis 31 and 33 South Fifth Street, A. OLMESDAHL, Manacen. 

CHICAGO ano Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses. 

LONDON. 

BROOKLYN, mA No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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TWO LASTING RRIBUTE 


nar  , a 
FAME OF 



























ENGRAVING 
j _ a8? ELECTROTYPING 


“+/ COMPAN 





CHICAGO 









MEDAL. AND DIPLOMA 

WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR 

ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITH 









AGENCIES: 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: FAIRBURN & CO. 9 REGENT ST. LONDON CABLE ADDRESS 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA: OTTO ELSNER. 58 ORANIEN ST BERLIN “ADVANCE CHICAGO" 


DENMARK, SWEDEN AND NORWAY: THORVALD HAMANN & CO, COPENHAGEN. 
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Shere’s Gloney in Shem 


AND THEY WILL YIELD BIGGER DOLLARS ON YOUR WORK 
THAN YOU PAY FOR THEM. * # # # #% # H tH oH H 


The Hercules Signature Press 


DRY PRESSES, SMASHES, ow « 
BUNDLES, TABLETS 2 






with power and speed. % 8% #8 SS S&S & 
It makes your stitching easier and enables you 
to get one-third more paper under the knife for 
trimming. o$ .% It removes type marks and 
improves immeasurably the appearance of the 
work and facilitates handling it. 8 & & Ff 








WITH ITS ALMOST HUMAN MOVEMENTS, automatically 
clamps, turns, cuts and unclamps two piles at once, leaving the 
operator’s hands free to prepare new material. % % % % wt 2% ut 
AS AN EARNING TOOL IT STANDS UNRIVALED. »* »* 
May we send details ? 


aie sie se af ofe sie sie sie affe sfe fe oe sffe 
BS AE AS HS HS AS AS HS oH AHS Hs HS oH 


She Seybold Glachine Co. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR BOOKBINDERS, PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, PAPER-BOX 
MAKERS, PAPER MILLS, PAPER HOUSES, Etc. 


Dayton, Obio, 53-55 Louie Street. 





Dew York City. Chicago, Til. St. Louis, Dio. 
44 Centre Street. 371-373 Dearborn Street. 406 North Third Street. 




















Design submitted by Charles H. Nodine, with Griffith, Axtell & Cady Co., Holyoke, Mass., 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 








A paper that will withstand the 





ravages of time. Made from new 








rag stock. Free from adulteration. 





Perfectly sized. Long fibre. The 





Magna Charta Bond Papers are all 





finished by plating. 











TRADE MARK 


tz LEADER 
or any BOND 


PAPERS 











WHITE. 
17 x 22—12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24 Ib. 
17 x 28—16, 20, 24, 28 Ib. 
19 x 24—16, 18, 20, 24, 28 Ib. 
22 x 32-82, 40 Ib. 


BLUE. CRUSHED, ™ white 
17 x 22—16, 20 Ib. 17 x 22—16, 20 lb. 
17 x 28—20, 24 Ib. - 17x 28—20, 24 Ib. 
19 x 24—20, 24 Ib. 19 x 24—20, 24 lb. 





CONSOLATION PRIZE. 





HOLYOKE, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


RIVERSIDE 
PAPER 
COMPANY 


MASS. aur 


in the Riverside Paper Company’s advertisement 


competition, conducted by the Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


A pamphlet containing the 148 complete full size designs, with embossed cover, will be sent, express prepaid, by 


The Inland Printer Company, on receipt of 50 cents. 
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BABCOCK 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Manutg. Co., 


Printing Press 





NEW LONDON, CONN. 


A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9-10 Tribune Bulldins. 

















THE DISPATCH. 






Catalogue sent 
on application. 

















THE REGULAR. 
| A splendid Table Distribution Drum Cyl- 
| inder Press. In every way equal to the best. 
| 


























| 

| _ Double and Single Feed. The best Flat 
|| Bed Newspaper Press made. 2500 to 3300 
‘| per hour. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER. 1] 
Gentlemen:—We are glad to respond to your 
request for our opinion of the Optimus press 
which we bought of you February, ‘95. We 
have so far found that it is all you claimed for 
it. It has been in constant use since we put it 
in, on fine book and cut work. The past three 
months it has been running from ten to fifteen 
hours per day ona fine hardware catalogue, 
containing three or more cuts on each page, 
and it has done the work in a highly satisfac- 
torymanner. We have no trouble whatever in 
operating and have spent nothing for repairs. 
This gives the press a pretty good record. 
Yours very truly, 


MARSHALL & BRUCE CO. 








Register. 





“THE : OPTIMUS. 


Fast as the fastest, more rigid, more good 
points. Best delivery ever made. Perfect 














Findlay, Ohio. 
BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, 

Gentlemen:—We have your letter of the 
12th inst., and very cheerfully testify to the 
good qualities of the Babcock Dispatch Press. 
It has given us the most perfect satisfaction 
and has qualities that are not found in any 
other flat bed press. We have never hada 
moment's trouble with it from the time it was 
set up in our office, and it does its work well 
on all occasions, There is no press that I can 
think of that so well answers the purpose of a 

daily newspaper in a city of 20,000 people. 
I make this statement freely and cheerfully. 

Yours respectfully, 

H. P. CROUSE, The Findlay Republican. 

















THE STANDARD. 


A desirable all round:-Rack and Screw 
Press, equal In distribution to most three 
roller machines. 








Catalogue sent 
on application. 






















THE COUNTRY. 
A beautiful Press adapted to large or 


small country offices. Size, Six Column 
Quarto Speed, 1500 per hour. 























BRANCHES: 


Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louls Printers Supply Co., 
Great Western Type Foundry, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 


BarnhartiBros. & Spindler 


General Western Asents 
183 to 187 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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FOR GATALOGUES,. | Ra 
S BUUIS=: BOOKS,SOUVENIRS, | RAY 
: NEWSPAPERS+ * | [3 
LETTERHEADS tc. 7a 


BRANCH OFFIGES: NewYork. CHICAGO & CINCINNATI. 
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Dexter Folder Co. 


907-101 Reade St., New York. 


i 
eee FACTORY: PEARL RIVER, N. Y. BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO ano BOSTON. 
fr THE ‘‘DEXTER’’ IS RECOGNIZED AS THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, 


as indicated by following partial list of recent purchasers: 
ST. PAUL. 
McGill Printing Co. 
Pioneer Press. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 

Donohue & Henneberry. 
Blakely Printing Co. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. ELGIN. 

W. S. Comny Ce David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
C. O. Owen & Co. 
Brock & Rankin. 
Foley & Co. WASHINGTON. 
Western Methodist Book Concern. Public Printer. 


Trow Directory Ptg. & Bookbinding Co. 
Harper & Bros. 

Theo. L. De Vinne & Co. 

J. J. Little & Co. 

Edwin Ives. 

Braunworth, Munn & Barber. 

Wm. Knoepke Pamphlet Binding Co. 
J. F. Tapley. 

F. A. Munsey & Co. 

E. M. Taintor & Co. BOSTON. HARTFORD, CONN 
Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Case. hemes & Brainard Co, 
Wm. Green. Youth’s Companion. ; ; 
Robert Bonner’s Sons. S. K. Abbott & Co. 
Burr Printing House. C. H. Simonds & Co. 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 
The Cosmopolitan. 


LOWELL, lMASS. 
J. C. Ayer Co. 
Richard K. Fox. : Bs. : Boston Mailing Agency BALTIFMORE. 
Jas. F. Kempster Printing Co. C. A. Pinkham Printing & Publishing Co. Friedenwald & Co. 
Gilbert H. McKibbon. E. Adams & Co. ST. LOUIS. 


H. Wolff. 
North River Bindery. PHILADELPHIA. C. E. Donnell Newspaper Co. 





Hance Bros. & White And many others. 


ON 9/09/0909 0_ 9/09/0010.) 0010000100000 0100000000) 


S820 2100). 00/0 0\0_ 0.1 0000/0010 oe ole_o 
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A Router 
A Saw Table 
A Shoot Board au 
A Beveler 


Should be included in the equipment of every engraver. 
We furnish all these tools, and of the very best. 


We are constantly improving and extending our 
line, and gladly furnish catalogues to all interested. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
Paterson, NS. J., U.S.A. 





4 RISE HOON OOO ooOe 


i: @ 








bere are Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 7? 
Pp A} P § eit 


But when you set through experimenting, Sik 


come back, as everybody does, to the old reliable cae 


goods of GEO. Doather’s Sons, 29 Rose } 
$t., Dew York. Boe 














making | RADE HELPS aRRst@ll Nala emia liga 


LIFE SIZE LITHOGRAPHED 


ROMINENT ; (ierdar Deas 


ANDIDATES ~ SIX pt EYEns 


CRAYON LITHOGRAPHS HANDSOMEST, CHEAPEST, 
SIZE 21X 28 MOST CONVENIENTAND ATTRACTIVE 


FINEST PUBLISHED Siem iw'quaurty aND PRICE LINE EVER PUBLISHED. 


CHICAGO. 
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SEEEEELELESES ESE SEESS 


A $908 Book 


Charles Austin Bates’s new 700-page book, ‘*Good 
Advertising,” contains 175 chapters, and is intended 
for business men who want more business. It is of 
especial value to those advertisers who are not getting 
good returns from their advertising. 

It is largely a book of facts. It tells how. It sug- 
gests. It advises. It gives experiences. It treats upon 
every phase of advertising. It tells all about type, 
borders, display, size of space to use, amount of money 
to spend, mediums to use. Ideas stick out of every page. 


The price is $5 by prepaid express. 


or 0% cts. 


We have taken 12 chapters of general interest from 
“Good Advertising,” and made up a 9%-page book, 
nicely bound in paper. The pages are exactly the size 
of the complete book, and the printing is from the same 
plates, in both instances. You can get a good idea of 
what “‘Good Advertising” is by reading this 96-page 
book. ‘The price for it is 50 cents. 

Each book contains a coupon good for 50cents. If 
you like the 12 chapters and want the other 163, you can 
send us $4.50 and the coupon, which will be accepted for 
50 cents, and we will send you a handsomely bound vol- 
ume of “Good Advertising.”” Thus, if you don’t want 
the complete book, it will have cost you only 50 cents to 
find it out. 


HOLMES PUBLISHING CO., 15-17 Beekman St., New York. 
NSSSSSSTTITSSSSSTSTETSRTSTSTETTRTTTETETE 
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JUMBERING MACHINE - 7 
PAT® MAY 26. 1885 





Let us Point 


out the good points of the Wetter Numbering Machine: 


Locks up in the form as snug as a slug. 

Composed of very few parts—that insures maximum strength in min- 
imum space. 

Entirely automatic and absolutely accurate. 

Easy to take apart and put together—a bright boy of 12 can do it. 
Printers everywhere profit by its use—a printer who is after the best 

jobs that are going simply can’t get his share without the aid of a Wetter. 
We have something to tell you in a personal letter. Write us. 


JOS. WETTER & CO., 20-22 Morton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PESSSSEEEOHOLEEEEEEELELELE LESS 
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Equally successful 


large or small newspaper 
offices, job offices, or 
book offices. 


SAVE MONEY 


BY USING 


I, = Chorne 


LOWEST IN PRICE. 
CHEAPEST TO INSTALL. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LOWEST FOR REPAIRS. 
LONGEST LIVED. 
HIGHEST FOR RESULTS. 


eee 


Order one NOW, and 


BEGIN SAVING Money AT ONCE. > 


THORNE TYPESETTING MACHINE Co. 


NEW YORK—34 Park Row. oe 


CHICAGO—139 Monroe Street. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


1830. 








Paper Catter Knives 


No “Fake” in our methods. Best Finish, Honest Prices, WritTEN WarRANT. Try. 


LORING COES & CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. . 





W. C. GILLETT, 
PRESIDENT. 


Me ODGE, 
sat pose & TREAS. 120-122 
G. D. FORREST, Franklin Street, 
SECRETARY. R 
Chicago. 





Carries a full line of all PAPERS used by 


BOND PUBLISHERS and PRINTERS. 





emember during the ‘“‘Old Style Era,’’ we 
§ are headquarters for Deckle- 


edge Book and Cover Papers, as well as 


- Papers 


Parker’s ‘‘Treasury,’’ ‘‘Commercial’’ and ‘‘Capital’’ 
BLOTTING. 


Illinois Paper Go. 


181 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


Cover, Book, 
Document Manila, 
Rope Manila 





LEDGER 
WRITING SESESSESSESSS 
ntl ad eC [ CARDBOARD 
sonal ¢ ENVELOPES.* 
LINEN PPP PEE ETT TOT 
PRINT Samples furnished on request. 
$ We Manufacture 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 
Bonds, 
Linens, 
Colored Flats, 
—. Bristols, 
fe Ruled Stock, 





238-240 fpams Sst $ es Stock, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR.:.:- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, ETC. 


All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity, 30 tons daily. 
Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, sent on 
application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 





LEATHERETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 
all grains and colors. For cut- flush 
covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 
ples to 


A. W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 


45 HIGH ST. BOSTON. 





Samuel bingham’s Son Mis. Co, @ @ @ 


BSASACAPSASEAECASEA EA EA EA. ECA. ECA GA. 


Manufacturers PRINTERS’ 
ROLLERS 


Nos. 22-24 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








> Bingham S Flexible Tableting Compound. 


It is as Elastic as Rubber. 


The Best and Cheapest Composition ever invented for 
Tablets, Pads, etc. 

A material of excellence and perfection, surpassing all 
others. Elastic and tough as rubber. 

Warranted not to Break or Scale, not to Pull Off on the 
Edge of Sheets, and to be Unaffected by Heat. 


AFTER USING THIS YOU WILL USE NONE OTHER. 
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THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO’S PRINTERS’ LINE GAUGE. 
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POINT SYSTEM j 


RADUATED BY PICAS 
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E’VE been hunting around for something in the line of 
a card to give our friends—something they will keep 
because of its usefulness. Here is a Printer’s Line Gauge, 
graduated by picas, up to 60-line. Just the thing to 
have about the office to measure the length of reglets, 
pieces of furniture, leads, slugs, etc. Not many of these cards will 
ever see the waste basket. They are beautifully made of hardwood 
and nicely finished. We will send one, free of charge, to every printer 
who will write and ask for it. Come early, before the rush. We will 
do our utmost to supply all demands. 


SCOCOOOOOOOOECOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO®8 


Che Hamilton Dig. Co. gee 


MAKERS OF 


ood Cype 


Ano Printers’ Furniture. oe 


_ iro OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Our Goods are recognized as 


THE STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD! 


For sale and carried in stock by every first-class 
supply house in the United States, Mexico, Canada, 
Argentine Republic, England, Australia and New 
Zealand. Ask your dealer for our goods. See that 
you get them. 





SINGLE POLHEMUS CABINET. 
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Special Announcement ! 


Our “New Departure” Case has given such universal satisfaction, 
and has increased our sales of cases to such an extent, that we have 
decided to make this case exclusively in the future, and will supply it 
on regular orders without any advance in price. Printers should see 
that they get the “ New Departure” Case in the future. 
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Wiben you Seek a Wife 


do you try for the nearest and handiest? 

When you employ a lawyer is it the cheapest? 

When you buy a hat do you look for the one 
which costs least? 

When you buy strawberries do you take the low 
priced regardless of whether the berries are rotten 
and the box high-bottomed? 

In every one of the above cases you want 
the BEST. 

Distance does not deter you, cheapness does not 
attract you. Just so with TYPE, you want it AR- 
TISTIC, because much of your work is imperishable. 
You want it STRONG, because you can then use it 
for years. Therefore you want always Superior 


Coppere/Mixed Type 


For in marrying to it you marry wisely. In pos- 
sessing it you have an eloquent lawyer to plead your 
cause, In it you have a covering that covers a mul- 
titude of sins. With it you get a delicious and a 
healthy flavor of novelty and beauty. 


Made only by 


Barnbart Bros. & Spindler, 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


( GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA, NEB. 

\ MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


FOR SALE BY ~ 











SEND 
FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE 
OF 
WATERMARKS. 











KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the ——- by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


a Le, SMMOIN Pr 


RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 


Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 









WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especialiy preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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PRINTER. 


my) Ask... 


Your typefounder or dealer 
for our up-to-date 


Labor-Saving Specialties. 


They lead in their respective lines, 
and it is money in your pocket to 
use them instead of the old-time 
appliances they have superseded. 


Do you note 
this 
New Thing ? 


a 





If you don’t know what it is, you should not 
fail to post yourself without delay. 


UNION QUOIN COMPANY, 
358 Dearborn St. + CHICAGO, ILL. 





FOR FINE 





FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 








E.C. FULLER & CO., Sole Agents, 


28 Reade Street, - NEW YORK. 
345 Dearborn Street, ~ CHICAGO. 
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By courtesy of Chicago Evening Post. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY, JR. 


Republican Nominee for President. 





From pen drawing by G. Bentham. 
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